In Moscow , Pressure to Use West’s Credit 


By Peter Passdl 

New York Tima Service 

The Soviet Union has succeeded in coaxing 
s triving miners haofr to the coalfields with a 
package of benefits reportedly worth $8 bil- 
lion annually, bat their economic grievances 
were no greater than those of of twiTlimm 
of other Soviet workers. 

Few aqjerts believe that the Soviet Union’s 
spu tterin g economic machine c an deliver 
soon on popular expectations <rf a bathtub in 
every apartment and sausage on every plate. 

Should the West help? 

Should there be infusions of foreign con- 
sumer goods, fiii«*mnri with private bank 
loans? 

For the moment, the Soviets are not asking 
for such aid. In fact, they have chosen not to 
make f ull use of m ill tibillion-do liar lines of 
credit negotiated last year with European 
lenders. 

But as labor discovers its muscle and the 
■ lines and tempers outside Soviet stores grow, 
pressure on the leadership to play the fordgn- 
debt card is clearly mounting. 

“Logic is all in the direction of increased 
imports,'’ said Ed Hewitt, a Soviet specialist 
at the Brookings Institution. 

Left to deride on their own, say financial 

ply of the billions of 

to let the steam out of Soviet consumer dis- 
content. 


While the Soviet economy faces towering 
economic obstacles, it remains creditworthy 
by every conventional measure. 

Thus, the perplexing questions about high 
debt are political, not economic. 

Access to generous quantities of Western 
cash, some ITS. analysts argue, would allow 
Soviet leaders to keep avinan demands at 
bay without making the bard choice between 
guns and butter. 

Strikingly, Western doubts about lending 
are mirrored by the Kremlin’s worries about 
joining the ranks of Poland, Argentina and 
other tottering debtors. The Soviet Union, 
some of its leaders believe, cannot afford a 
development strategy that leaves it depen- 
dent on ibe business motivations of strangers. 

The failure of perestroika to deliver the 
goods is not a new story. 

According to estimates by the Central In- 
telligence and Defense Intelligence agencies, 
co n sum p tion per person in the Soviet Union 
actually fell by 1.5 percent in 1986, and 
barely grew in 1987 and 1988. 

What is new, argues Padma Desai, a spe- 
cialist in Soviet economics ax the Haniman 
Institute of Columbia University, is the evo- 
lution of spot shortages into a general scarci- 
ty and “repressed inflation.” Wage increases, 
the afl-purpose response to rising discontent, 
have greatly increased personal spending 
power, but they have not been matched by 
production. 


Price increases have absorbed some of the 
excess rubles. But by the estimate of the U.S. 
intelligence agencies, consumers fail to spend 
about one-fifth of their rubles. There is noth- 
ing to buy. 

The read ting frustrations are probably 
greatest outside the cities of Soviet Europe — 
places like the Siberian coal towns, where 
wages are relatively high and distribution of 
goods to the stores is problematic. 

The Kremlin recognizes the crisis, and has 
moved to contain it 

Plans to phase out price controls cm staples 
have been indefinitely postponed. Valentin 
Popov, the newly appointed finance minister, 
has called for special anti-inflation incentives 
for those state enterprises that now have 
discretion to raise their prices. 

Probably mare important Moscow is for- 
mally committed to shifting production to 
consumer goods. 

The current economic plan calls for the 
first reduction in industrial investment since 
World War IL Spending on military hard- 
ware will be cut by 19 percent 

However, shifting economic resources 
from sector to sector in an economy without 
free markets or an efficient distribution sys- 
tem is a slow, uncertain business. Foreign 
consumer goods, however, could be an the 
shrives in months, maybe weeks. 

The most wanted products — video record- 

See SOVIET, Page 12 


onei nangea, annic» oay, 
After Israeli Rebuff on Sheikh 


By Nora Boustany 

Waskotgum Pest Service 

BEIRUT — A pro-Iranian ex- 
tremist group announced Monday 
that it had hanged a U.S. Marine 
Corps officer when brad refused 
to meet its demand to release 
Sheikh Abdul Karim Obdd, who 
was seized last week in Lebanon by 
commando raiders. 

Threats to kill two other hostages 
were received after die reported 
hanging of the American officer. 

A videotape that the captors said 
showed Lien tenant Colonel Wil- 
liam R. Higgins hanging by his 
neck was dropped outside the 
newspaper An Nahar here. 

There was no immadinte confir- 
mation that the man in the video- 
tape was Colonel Higgins or that 
the han g in g occurred Monday. 

U.S. State Department sources 
said it was not possible to confirm 
Colonel Higgins’s death but added 
that the reports seemed credible. 
They cautioned, however, that he 
might have been killed earlier. 


An Israeli arms dealer, Yaacov 
Nirmodi, who helped to negotiate a 
U.S. -Irani an arms- f or-hos tages 

deal in 1985. told Reuters that be 
believed the colonel had been dead 


«e. Jospeh J. CSripmo, if Sheikh 
>bdd was not freed Tuesday. 

“We announce our quick resolve 


for a knw time. “Higgins has been to cany out the just doth sentence 
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dead for more than a year,” hr said, 
citing contacts with Muslims as evi- 
dence. 

The group that seized Colonel 
Higgins, the Organization of the 
Oppressed on Earth, said Sunday 
that it would harm the 44-year-old 
colonel at 3 PAL £ksrot time unless 
Sheikh Obdd, a deck believed to 
be a leader of the extremist Hezbol- 
lah group in southern Lebanon, 
and two of his aides were freed 

An Israeli Army communique 
Monday said that Sheikh Obdd 
had admitted d uring interrogation 
that he helped, abduct Colonel Hig- 
gins and had played a personal role 
m the 1986 abduction of two Israeli 
soldiers. 

Hours after the announcement 
of Colonel Higgins’s death, a sepa- 
rate pro-Iranian group, the fievolu- 


Kiszczak Is Named 
To Top Polish Post 


By John Tagliabue 

New York Tima Service 

WARSAW — General Czeslaw 
.CiiPisiwilr, die Polish interior minis- 
ter, was nominated Monday by the 
new Communist Party leader, 
Mieczyslaw Rakowski, to be his 
successor as prime minister. 

The appointment came as Po- 
land braced for sharp rises in food 
prices on Tuesday. Increases in the 
• price of food set off rioting and 
strikes that toppled party Leaders in 
1956, 1970 and 198a 

Polish observers and Western 
diptahats said the appointment of 
General Kiszczak appeared to have 
been dictated by ms role as the 
government's leading negotiator 
with the Solidarity opposition 
movement and his position as a 
close associate of President Woj- 
riech Jaruzddd 

Others noted that his appoint- 
ment would be appreciated by Po- 
land’s Warsaw Pact allies, most no- 
tably the Soviet Oman, at a time 
when the country faces a growing 
threat of economic instability. 

At a meeting Monday of the 
\ Communist parliamentary bloc, 
Mr. Rakowski was said to have 
faced disgruntkmcnt from some 


Kiosk 

Traders Guilty 
In Fraud Case 

NEW YORK — Bruce 
Newberg, a top trader for Mi- 
chael R. Milken, and five oth- 
03 were found guilty Monday 
of racketeering and securities 
fraud. It was the first time a 
federal jury had convicted of- 
ficials of a securities firm un- 
der the Racketeer Influenced 
and Corrupt Organizations 
law, known as RICO. 
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Cristobal Balenciaga was 
not a household name, like 
Dior, but a new book shows 
why he was called “a de- 
signer’s designer.” Suzy 
Menkes reports. Page 7. 

OMieral News 

H officials are convinced that 
Felix Bloch is guilty, why has 
.be not bet* charged? Page 2. 
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Wang Laboratories reported a 
loss of $375 millkm in the 
fourth quarter. Page 9. 

West Genmuqy*s economy is 
stronger than many had ex- 
pected. Page 9. 
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deputies who protested the choice 
of General Kiszczak as prime min- 
ister, demanding fresh faces. Still, 
the Communists were expected to 
dose ranks behind Mr. Rakowski 
and support General Kiszczak. 

Leaders of the Solidarity bloc in 
parliament said they expected most 
if not all of their deputies to vote 
against the general, who played a 
leading rdem planning the imposi- 
tion of martial law on Dec. 13, 
1981, to crush the independent 
trade union. 

General Kuanak’s election was 
made further uncertain by critical 
voices from deputies of the small 
Peasant Party that is allied with the 
Communists. After a meeting of 
their bloc with General Kiszczak, 
deputies said they doubted that 
their group would vote in dosed 
ranks for the Communist nominee. 

To win. General Kiszczak must 
obtain a ample majority of the 459 
deputies of the Assembly, the lower 
house, where the Communists and 
their allies control 299 seats. 

A Solidarity leader who spoke 
with General Kiszczak quoted him 



against the American-Israefi spy 

Coked Higgins served twice in 
Vietnam sad in foe Pentagon in 
Us Marne Corps career. PSgefi. 

. . _ . . „ . by a typewritten statement m Ara- 

Joseph Gappio * the Knifing ^ 4^ "Orgamration of the 
sbrikh is not released by 6.00 P.M. oppressed on Earth." 
on Tuesday,” the group said in a jenrsatan earikz, Monday, 
statement, also delivered to the pa- orfenje Minister Yitzhak Rabm 
pa- An Nahar. proposed trading, an Shiite Mus- 

“Then. we will decide to carry out Kms hold by Israel forall captared 
the execution, which will be dearly Israeli soldiers and foreign hos- 
walched an screens worldwide, rages held by Shiites in Lebanon, 
said the handwritten statement, Israeli security sources estimate 
which was accompanied a Polaroid that 50 to 60 Shiites arc bdng hdd 
photograph of Mr. Gcippio. inlsrad. 

Mr. Cidptno worked for the Defense Minister Rabin made 
American University of Beirut the proposal in an announcement 
when he was seized. on state radio shortly after the 

In a further threat, a caller pur- deadline set by the captors had 
por tin g to represent the O nnmira- passed, 
turn of the Oppressed on Earth tedd After the vidcotaoe wasdefo- 

a news agency in Nicosia, Cyprus, ered m Bmut, the bradt deputy 
that Terry Waite, the abducted foretgu mmster, BenjammNrtaii- 
Church of P nghwH envoy, would yahu^saw, “it doesn't e ftan g p a 
also be executed Tuesday. 

Colonel Higgins was scoed in i 

February lS«8m southern Leba- 
non while on observer duty with 

he been toed as a spy for foe See EXECUTE, Page 6 


U.S. Central ImdBgcnce Agency 
and sentenced to death. . 

In the videotape of the'hangmg, 
the body of a mm, hands ti«T y£. 
bind his bade and bis feet bound 
with a plastic Une cord, d tut gkd 
from a rope. -in a pamimg move- 
meat from the feet up, the video- 
tape finally showed thc head from 
the. back, blindfolded and. gagged, 
fhitfi fo cused chi die buzi v s 
cd face and unkempt hair. 


After the videos 
ered in Beirut, the 


"C riminal America and foe Zi- 
onist enemy did not take our deri- 
sion to execute foe American xpy 
seriously, and Sheikh Abdul Karon 
(%eid and his etose associates were 

See EXECUTE, Page 6 


Bush Cancels Tour 
And Calls In Aides 


By David Hoffman • 

Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON — President 
George Bush, expressing outrage 
about the reported ranging of 
lieutenant Colonel Wfinam R. 

canceled a speaking tom 

a nd re turn ed to Washington fora, 

meeting wrfo his advisers, 


Hie official spoke to reporters 
aboard the UA Air Faroe jet tint 
was flying Mr. Baker heme from a 
conference on Cambodia in Baris. 

Mr. Bush, after arriving by heli- 
copter on tiie White House South 
Lawn, said: . ' ; .. ■ ' 

cdy^^resrfte'^L^agetbat ffbeL 
Somehow there has to got tofc a 


See POLAND, Page 6 Poles fi g htin g their way into a Warsaw meat shop Monday. Food cods are expected to rise sharply Toesday when prices are freed. 

Japan’s Elders Defeat a 52-Year-Old Pretender 


By Paul Blustdn Over the weekend, Mr. Hashi- 

WasMngton Post Service xnoto had apparently become the 

TOKYO — A group of dear front-runner to become prime 
power brokers in Japan's governing minister. On Monday he found Uno, who resigned early last week 
party on Monday killed a bid by a himself forced to withdraw from following the party's severe setback 
relatively young politician to be- consideration for the post, in parliamentary elections, 

crane the next prune minis ter. It is undear why party bosses The party is under pressure to 

The power brokers’ moves deckled to derail the candidacy of choose a fresh face. But some of the 
lashed the aspirations of Ryutaro Mr. Hashimoto, who is one of the elders are not enthusiastic about 
ashimoto, the 52-year-old secre- few Liberal Democratic politicians the idea of breaking with the tradi- 
ry-general of the Liberal Demo- with any popularity. tional seniority' system, 

a tic Party. The developments plunged the As Mr. Hashimoto’s star faded. 


Liberal Democrats into renewed two men — Toshio Komoto and 
disarray as they continued their Toshiki Kaifu — emerged as the 
search for a successor to Sosuke new favorites, according to party 


Bush said: 

“Whether the report is true or 
not, 1 know 1 speak for all here 
when I try to express to the Ameri- 
can people foe sense of outrage that 
we afl fed about tinskmd of brutal- 
uodwMUtaM ity, this uncalled-for terrorism, 
roesday when prices are freed. And tins was a young American 

coland serving in an international 

farce, and it is incumbent an allaf 

us to ay to rectify this situation, if 
1 at all possible.” 

DTiHaI* Mr. Bush canceled visits to Las 

DililCI. Vegas and Oklahoma City. 

A senior U.S. government offi- 
Mr. Komoto, 78, is the leader of dal said Monday that the United 
a small LDP faction. Mr. Kaifu, 58, States did not hold IsradTCSponsi- 


In remarks to the National Gpv^- retorn to decency and hnora even 
ernors’AssodationmQncagivMr. m niatters<rf tLk nature It B^^ 


most troabSjjg and disturbing mat- 
ter that has shocked the American 
people right to the crae.” 

' Secretary General Javier Pfercz 
de Cufibr of die United Nations 

saidhewasappalkdbytitejepoits 
ofthe hanging but did not know if 
they were true. “Ldo not know 
what I cansay, only to pray and ask 
that it is not tru*” he said, fit is so 
craeL I amitaHy appalled." 

Adntinutrarion sources said foe 
United States was studying a vid- 
eotape of Gokmd Higgins made 


is a Komoto lieutenant and farmer Me for the reported execution. 


“Violence and lridnappmg 
not foe route to peace” in thel 


tary-general of the Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party. 


the idea of breaking with the tradi- 
tional seniority system. 

As Mr. Hashimoio’s star faded. 


insiders and Japanese press re- education minister with a capacity “Violence and tridn»p pin » m 
pons. for eloquence. not foe route to peace” in foeMkl- 

Tbe party has scheduled an dec- A number of throrira were dreu- dk East, said tiie U5. official, who 
don Aug. 8 among Liberal Demo- Ming about the H a shim oto dea- dananded that repraters not iden- 
cralic members of parliament to onc being that he w as si mply tify hbn But he added that state- 
pick the party president, who auto- J 00 y°*“g and therefore threaten- meats by President George Bush 
matically becomes prime minister mg to the party s aging leadership, and Secretary - of Stale James A. 


because of the party’s majority in 
the lower house. 


“The old guard is overcoming Baker 3d disapproving abductions 


ted mine' whether the execution* had 
“i- taken, place in response Jo the Is- 
raeli a Murtiim of 8 Shiite' leader. 

are Sheikh Abdul Karim ObekL . 
fit The sourees sa&l there was “dr- 
foo camstantial evidence” the. coknd 
en- may have been executed earlier. 
!*£ . The sources smd, however, that it 

nn^t be imposrible for foe United 
A Smes to determine if he was kiDed 


See JAPAN, Page 6 


were not meant to blame brad. 


See OUTRAGE, Page 6 


In Apparent Gesture on Cambodia, 
Chinese Play Down Khmer Rouge 


By Elizabeth Becker 

Washington Pest Service 

PARIS — China took a key step 
for peace in Cambodia on Monday 
by distancing itself from the 
Khmer Rouge in favor of Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk. 

In a short, subdued speech be- 
fore an international conference on 
Cambodia. Foreign Minister Qian 
Qichen of China did not mention 
foe Khmer Rouge or my of its 
leaders by name and agreed with 
the other major powers here on a 
general outline for ending the war 
m Cambodia. 

China, which has been the target 
of international sanctions since the 


m a s s acr e of student demonstrators 
in Beijing in early June, appeared 
intent Monday on presenting a 
more benign image to the world. It 
did not repeat its previous rigid 
d e mands for a prominent role for 
Pol Pot’s Khmer Rouge movement 
in a Cambodian settlement. 

After two days of talks, the com- 
mon goals include foe following: 

• An int^mgfwmal control com- 
mission, beaded by the United Na- 
tions, to verify the final Vietnamese 
troop withdrawal this September. 

• A temporary government or 
institution created by the waning 
Cambodians themselves that 
would allow them to oversee gener- 



al elections and exclude any possi- 
bility of the Khmer Rouge return- 
ing to power. 

• Te rminati on of all foreign mil- 
itary aid and assistance to the Cam- 
bodian factions once Vietnam 
completes its withdrawal and a for- 
mal accord is signed. 

Prince Sihanouk, head of the 
Chinese-supported coalition that 
includes the Khmer Rouge, imme- 
diately look advantage of China 's 
overture to attack his no minal al- 
lies. 

“The Khmer Rouge habit is to 
sabotage peace." Prince Sihanouk Foreign Minister Nguyen Co Thach of Vietnam, left, and KsSoriet 

See CAMBODIA, Page 6 sesskm of the International Conference on Cambodia in Pmis. Mr. 
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s is sitting next to a menber of the Sqvtet delegation. 
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Fahd: To Some French, the King’s a IKghweiyTnan 


.Versailles 

t Palace 


By Barry James 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS — When the king of Saudi Arabia demanded a 
special exit to gel from the highway to the property he 
recently bought next to the park in Versailles, it seems that 
French officials were only too happy to oblige. 

But when the king’s neighbors asked for effective mea- 
sures against the noise of traffic along the busy freeway, 
their appeals fell on deaf ears. 

The local mayor says the affair is a classic example of a 
double standard still round in France, despite die forma] 
abolition of aristocratic privileges 2G0 years ago. 

King Fahd’s propeny, a ruined 18th-century Chilean 
surrounded by 40 Declares (99 acres) of wooded land 
where pheasants once roamed, used to form part of the 
great park at Versailles, the former home of French kings. 

The king bought the property, La Faisanderie, about six 
months ago for an undisclosed price, with a Swiss lawyer 


as intermediary. The chAtcam itsrif, harfly riamagwt 
and vandalism, was previously abandoned. 

The building was pulled down eariiar this month, and 
local authorities have given permission fra it to be recon- 
structed as it was in its glory days. 

After buying the cMtean, King Fahd for permis- 
sion to link the property to the A 12 automate, which 
leads to Paris in one direction and to the nearby air base at 
Saint-Cyr-rEcoIe in the other. 

The public works department for the Yvdines regional 
government acknowledges it is studying a plan for a 
“technical eat" to the property — actually a two-way 
interchange that would involve tnimriing under the free- 
way. It denied reports of large mme of money dunging 
hands. ° ° 

“The king has asked for a service road," said Mona 
Fegah, the spokeswoman for the Saudi Arabian Embassy, 
in Paris. “Anyone is allowed to do this. He made foe 
request through normal diplomatic channels.” 


Nevertheless, Foreign Minister RobniftBinmai denied 
through ft spokesman that his imnut»jWMtiswolved and . 
that he and the brother of Ihesklent Fciiiynshfi tt e rr and 
had visited foe site to pnt pressure rafoqJoffkwlyaa oac 
newspaper reported. *The ministry,” saftL'foe sp ok esma n , . 
Is not in the business x^ : m0mn'adeaacmr- '" \- 
NfMlB 1 the Saudi PmlwMy nneTtjwdi flWiftilii vanriM 
disclose foe'estubftted coetcf theproject,whidih«not 
bem approv e^ irw»ate>nhde M wh o wou ld finance fofr 
construction if it is approved. . 

The embassy said that foe Knag had asked for foe 
intercha ng e putiy for security, reasons. ‘ 

These e xpl a natio ns do nat-go fcwnwdl wi foAnne Lc 
Rvain, mayor sm«T983:rfme-a^dh ring aa ii i i mnity of 
Fantenay le Fhaoy. Fantensyli'k pkasant a^gUtefoopd' 
Of one-fmaffy hnttMS and raivlnm i mrtrra that 

is, but for one tibo AlZ J’fp. t. .r, 

The four-tane free way' was da ign a f Id - ^ iMe' iftjOs. to 

; See EOtJI& G ^ 
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The Bloch Spy Case: Caught Up in a Wilderness of Mirrors 


By Ralph Blumenthal 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — A Stale 
official is reportedly vie 
a bridcase to a KGB agent in Paris and is 
reportedly overheard bong warned of 
discovery by the same Soviet agent. 

Later, by one account, he tells the FBI 
that the Soviets have paid him a lot of 
money over many years. 

He may, of course, be innocent But if 
U.S. officials are convinced that he is not, 
then why has he not been arrested or 
charged? 

The question has been swilling around 
the case of Felix S. Bloch, the former 
second-ranking diplomat at the UJS. Em- 
bassy in Vienna, since the disclosure 10 
days ago that he was under FBI investi- 
gation for espionage. 

U-S. officials say the case proems 
many peculiarities, along with the inher- 
ent difficulties of collecting proof and 
establishing facts in die wilderness of 
mirrors that makes up the world of secu- 
rity and counterintelligence. 

Mr. Bloch declined again this week, as 
be has throughout, to respond to the 
allegations, and government officials 


gave no indication whether he would ever 
be charged. 

In sometimes lighthearted conversa- 
tions with rcportersahadowinghis stay in 
a New York City suburb, the usually 
dour Mr. Bloch specifically declined to 
say whether be was considenngcoaperai- 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

ing with investigators or what he thought 

about President George Bush’s expres- 
sion of concern about the seriousness of 
the case. 

As he sal on the porch of his daughter's 
house in Chappaqua, New York, in a 
blue striped polo shin and tan corduroy 
pants reading a book about wartime Ber- 
lin. Mr. Bloch was approached by a re- 
porter who asked if he planned to take up 
an FBI offer to discuss the case in a 

secluded setting. 

“I have to let that pass,” he said. 
Earlier, he raised the possibility that he 
might soon leave his besieged quarters. 
He said he was waiting to discuss his 
future with bis daughter, Kathy Bloch 
Swenson, who was away for the weekend. 


and with his lawyer, whose name he de- 
cHned to give. 

For the first time since leading a pa- 
rade of FBI surveillance cars to the 
wooded house on July 22, Mr. Bkxh 
seemed in an almost frivolous mood, lik- 
ening himself to the Pied Piper as he led 
exhausted reporters and curious neigh- 
borhood youngsters cat a walk around the 
neighborhood. 

Asked why he seemed to be in such a 
talkative mood, he replied, “It’s a sign of 
weakness.” 

LLS. officials say that while an inten- 
sive investigation proceeds, they are 
hamstrung m proceeding against Mr, 
Blodt, 54* the subtended director of an 
economic and political affairs unit in die 
State Department's Bureau of European 
and Ca n adian Affairs. From 1980 to 
1987 he served in Vienna. 

If Mr. Bloch made the admissions 
about bong paid a lot of money by the 
Soviet Union, as one government official 
has said, they would still by themselves, 
fall far short of the probable cause need- 
ed for an arrest warrant, ex per ts say. 

“Mr. Bloch hasn’t said for what he got 
paid,” said David Wise, a writer on na- 


tional security issues and author of "The 
Spy Who Got Away: The Story of Ed- 
ward Lee Howard." 

Nor, be said, has there been any disclo- 
sure of the contents of a briefcase that 
Mr. Koch was reportedly recorded pass- 
ing to an agent of the KGB, the Soviet 
intelligence service, in Paris last month 
To prove espionage, the government 
must establish that a defendant knowing- 
ly handed over restricted national securi- 
ty information to another power with 
intent to damage the security interests of 
the United States. 

“You need a level of specificity, ” a 
former FBI official said. "He could have 
been selling the Soviets rose fertilizer-” 
A current investigator agreed, saying 
-that Mr. Bloch, if confronted, could say, 
“Yes, I advised the Soviets on economic 
issues and they paid me a lot of money as 
a consultant — $100 an hour.” 

That conflict of interest might run 
afoul of State Department roles, the in- 
vestigator said, but would not suffice for 
an espionage conviction. 

Mr. Wise and investigators said that 
the FBI would be in a quandary if Mr. 
Bloch tried to leave tbe country or to 


enter a Soviet diplomatic mission, as 
there would be no dear grounds to detain 
him. In such cases, the FBI oftea uses a 
rose to detain a suspect for a traffic 
violation or an other grounds while it 
ponders its legal options. 

The availability of the reported video- 
tape as evidence is also an issue, investi- 
gators said. 

Criminal investigations operate under 
far more stringent restrictions than cotm- 
tointdhgence operations, winch give 
agents broad leeway in demonic eaves- 
dropping and searches. 

If c riminal charge are the goal the 

investigative methods most be in accord 
with constitutional rulings on suspects' 
rights. 

Thus, a government official noted last 
week, the government may find it prefer- 
able in espionage cases to pass up prose- 
cution if it means revealing informants, 
secret technology or investigative meth- 
ods. 

Over the years, he said, a number of 
officials in government agencies have 

been suspected of espionage but the cases 
were never prosecuted for fear Of reveal- 
ing sensitive secrets. 
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Rise of the Russian New Right 

Decrying 'Russophobia, ' Resentful Majority Lashes Back 


By David Remnick 

Washing ! m Pan Service 

MOSCOW — GUanost has given 
minorities in the Soviet Union, 
from the southern Abkhazians to 
the Siberian Yakuts, the chanc e to 
voice their anger. Now the frequent 
object of that anger — the Russian 
majority — is stowing its own re- 
sentment. 

Ethnic Russian factory workers 
living in the republic of Estonia 
have just ended a strike protesting 
discrimination by tbe local popula- 
tion. In Leningrad, nationalist 
groups have staged demonstrations 
decrying the “westernization” and 
“decay” of Mother Russia. In Sibe- 
ria, authors write darkly of the Eu- 
ropeanization of Russia and the 
apocalyptic dangers of rock music, 
blue jeans and the “Jewish-Mason- 
ic conspiracy.” 

And in Moscow. Sergei Vikulov, 
editor in chief of the monthly liter- 
ary journal Nash Sovr emennik, ex- 
the views of a conservative 


don” of its culture — tbe dorm- 
nance of Russian language and in- 
terests. 

“Russians have fewer rights than 
anyone in this country," said Ana- 
toli Lanschikov, an essayist whose 
work appears regularly m Moskva 
and Nash Sovremennik. 

“During the war, Russia saved 
tbe Soviet Union and the world, 

saved U from madness and destruc- 
tion,” Mr. Lanschikov said. “But 
Russians get nothin g except scorn. 
The Russian republic has no Acad- 
emy of Sciences, no Central Com- 
mittee, no capital of its own. The 
country is not willing to give the 
Russians political power, out it is 

willing to benefit from their man- 
ual laEor.” 

Such complaints fill nearly every 
issue of Moskva, Nash Sovremen- 
nik and similar publications. In a 
period when the official ideology is 


'People in this 


— nationalist: “In the Baltics , 

and Georgia and elsewhere, they country JUS t have no 

are carrying signs screaming. ‘Rus- J J 


nap occupiers, get out!' 
pure ignorance, pure Russ 
People in this country just have no 
idea of who is oppressing whom.” 

“In 1917, following the October 
Revolution, the Russian people 
sacrificed everything — their well- 
being, their standard of living, even 
their culture — to help everyone 
eke," Mr. Vikulov said m an inter- 
view. 

“We poured our sweat and blood 
and our money into Central Asia, 
into the Baltics, to raise them up, to 
give them an economy, to provide 
literacy and. later, to beat back the 
Germans. Russians did that. And 
now what has happened? The Rus- 
sian republic is the least developed 
part of tbe whole country. And we 
arc called 'occupiers,' *lazy people,' 
‘the ruin of the country.' " 

Nash Sovremennik is the month- 
ly journal of the official Writers' 
Union in the Russian republic. 
Along with other publications, like 
Liieraturuaya Rossiya, Moskva 
and Mdodaya Gvaxdia, Mr. Viku- 
lov’s magazine is an ongoing com- 
pendium of ethnic resentment, the 
voice of the Russian new right. 

“We are creating Russian self- 
consciousness,” he said “If we 
don't, do you think Georgians and 
Estonians and Lithuanians will do 
it for us?” 

Under the Kremlin’s policy of 
glasnost. or openness, minority 
populations have begun to assert 
thnr political and cultural de- 
mands. Some. like the Lithuanians. 
Latvians and Estonians, are mak- 
ing no secret of their disdain for 
having been incorporated into the 
Soviet Union, and they are fighting 
for steps toward independence. 

They also make no secret of their 
distaste for tbe Slavs in their midst, 
seeing them both as symbols and 
real examples of Moscow’s pres- 
ence and control. 

Perhaps the most terrifying fact 
ol life for Russian nationalists is 
demography. Ethnic Russians 
make up just a bare majority in the 
multiethnic Soviet Union, and their 
birth rate is the lowest of any major 
ethnic group. Inevitably, the Soviet 
Union will soon be less than 50 
percent Russian. 

But even now, Russians like Mr. 
Vikulov adopt the lone and rheto- 
ric of an embattled minority. Never 
mind that the ruling Politburo and 
the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party are dominated by eth- 
nic Russians. Never mind that 
nearly every ethnic group in the 
country bemoans the “Russifica- 


idea of who is 
oppressing whom. 9 

Sergei Vikulov, a 
conservative Bawfan 
nationaliat 

dying, Russian nationalism, espe- 
cially in its most reactionary form, 
has the feeling of a nascent move- 
ment btnh on very ancient passion 
for the motherland. 

According to Andrei D. Sin- 
yavsky, a novelist who emigrated to 
the West after his release from a 
Soviet prison, “The motherland, 
for Russians, sometimes so tran- 
scends the personal and even na- 
tional that it assumes the quality of 
a kind of religion. 

“Russian patriotism not infre- 
quently borders on the messianic,” 
he said. “This consists in the belief 
that Russia has a calling to convey 
some kind of supreme Idea to the 
world What that idea is in particu- 
lar is not always known, but it is 
ceruinly supreme.” 

The spectrum of Russian nation- 
alism ranges from ecologists and 
preservationists to neofascists in 
black T-shins. Unlike nationalism 
in the Caucasus region or the Baltic 
states, Russian nationalism cannot 
really be called a movement, but 
rather a range of feelings, passions, 
philosophies and resentments. 

There are liberals like Lenin- 
grad’s Dimitri Likhachev, a former 
political prisoner who emphasizes 
spiritual rerival and tbe proper 
study of Russian history, and the 
journalist Sergei Zalygin, who is 
concerned above all with the devas- 
tation of the Russian environment. 

Although their concerns are with 
distinctly Russian problems, these 
men cannot at all be grouped with 
the nationalists to their right 
The Writers' Union of the Rus- 
sian republic is a center for the 
country's best-known conservative 
nationalists. Novelists like Yuri V. 
Bondarev, Valentin G. Rasputin, 
Vasili I. Belov and Pyotr L. Pros- 
kurin have made it their mission to 
steer the country away from what 
they see as President Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev's urge to turn west- 
ward his “dangerous” merger with 
the decadence of Western Europe 
and tbe United States. 

They rail against the most liberal 
outlets of giasnost, like Moscow 
News and Ogonyok, seeing in these 
popular weekly publications an of- 
ficially sanctioned conspiracy to 


blacken Russia’s past and distent 
its present needs. 

Certainly the most extreme man- 
ifestation of such resentments is 
Pamyat, an overtly anti-Semitic 
group with active chapters in Mos- 
cow, Leningrad. Novosibirsk and 

many middlft -girivt ri tiw 

At a meeting in Moscow recent- 
ly, a man spoke about the destruc- 
tion of historical monuments in the 
city. He drew lines on a map con- 
necting the various nvmnmgitj , 
and when he was done, what he had 
sketched was a six-pointed star — 
the Jewish Star of David 

A poet named Andrei Chernov 
protested calling the lecture mere 
fascism. He was promptly dragged 
out of the hall by young Pamyat 
members and beaten. 

Beyond xenophobia, a theme 
that runs prominently through the 
works of the conservative national- 
ists is the desperate sense that Rus- 
sian culture, the Russian family, 
Russian architecture, the Russian 
Orthodox Church, the Russian vil- 
lage, even the Russian language, 
are all on the brink of de s tr u ction. 

and Masons^and the^West, 
now, since discussion is freer, 
on the Soviet system itself. 

“This slate tried to wipe out the 
Orthodox church, which hmi pro- 
vided the spiritual basis of Russia, 
and tried to replace it with the false 
faith in the idea of world revolu- 
tion.” Mr. Lanschikov said 

Deprived of their religion, he 
said “the people eventually surren- 
dered to a new kind of propagan- 
da” — a “quast-rdigioas propagan- 
da of communism.” 

The American historian Waller 
Laqueur compares die Russian na- 
tionalists of today to the rightist 
intellectuals of 'Weimar Germany, 
who also saw in their era a decline 
in traditional values- 

“As so often happens in Russia’s 
past,” Mr. Laqueur writes, “tbe 
trend toward exaggeration, fanati- 
cism rmA Mii emi-tm, the historical 
bane of the Rius&n left, has its 
counterpart on the right, and now, 
it would a 
than ever. 



Soviet Union Gears Banned Books ** MU 

MOSCOW (Reuters) —The Soviet Union has Efied all restrictions on I 1 ’ 

importing the works of banned authors. ■ • 

"The only restrictions are on material c al lin g for the violent overthrow v 

of the state and pornography” Vitali Boyarov, the customs chief, said 

Monday. “No authors are banned" 

The censorship body Glavlit authorized unrestricted infects of all 
works by the exued writer Alexander L Solzhenitsyn, ' 

Archipelago," his description of Stalin labor camps. 

British Dockers Drift Back to Wo A 

LONDON (AP) — A three-week nation a l dock wodeen strike was 
rrOiap-ring Monday as more workers ret urn ed to their jobs. Em plo yers 
threatened to dismiss those who did not resume work. 

At Bristol 480 dockers went against the national mad when they ■ ^ 
voted at a private meeting to continue to stay out. Tie strike is 
gov ernment plans to abolish guaranteed tifdonx employment 
Port employers said the returns on Monday meant 


. affected by ihejob tee 3 ’ 668 ’ or . 37 

and 2,741 remained on strike, rorty of me 60 ports affected by the strike 
were working normally, they said 

Soviets Move to Admit 1939 Protocol 

MOSCOW (AP) — A cornmisson of tbe Soviet Congrm is preparing 
to admit the existence of a part of the 1939 Nazi-Sorict pact thf tnvided 
Poland and the three Baltic repab&cs between them, and to declare h noil 
a nd void, * legislator said Monday. The Krcmhn has denied ftg q dstence 
of tiie secret section of tbe Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact for 50 years, 
although it has long been accepted in tbe West 

The 26-member panel of the Soviet Congress of People’s Deputies is 
expected to vote this week on a three-page report about the agreement, 
saw one of its members, Igor N. Gryazin, an Estonian legislator. I 

The issue is at the heart of a drive by people in Latvia, Lithuania and 
Estonia for more control over their own affims. Soviet histories have long 
asserted that these three states v ohm t ari lyjomed the Soviet Unioo at the 
beginning of World War 0, while Baltic activists say the secret protocol 
evidence that they were forced to do so. 

4 Ex-Ministers Are Arrested in Cuba 

HAVANA (Reuters) — A farmer interior minister, General Josfc 
Abrahantes Ferofindez. and three other farmer mim'wwx have been 
arrested in a continuing crackdown on corruption, the official Commu- 
nist Party newspaper, Granina, said Monday. 

A government official who h e aded an enterprise that dealt in hard 
currency and had dose to the Interior Ministry was also arrested, 
Granina said. The newspaper reported that four brigadier generals had 
been demoted to colond as part erfathorough investigation and shako-tip 
at the ministry. 

Four Cuban officials, inducting General Amaldo Ochoa Sfacfcez, were 
executed July 13 after bang i 




appear, mare strongly 


SEARCHING FOR GUNS — Soviet soldiers and members ol tbe local mifitia m Abkhazia, tbe 
Blade Sea area troubled by riots, giving a tirifian car a thorough inspection on Monday. 


Overall Illicit Drug Use Drops in U.S. 

WASHINGTON (AP) — The overall use of fl&rit drugs in the United 
States has dropped significantly since 1985, but the number of heavy 
cocaine users has increased sharply, according to a government survey 
released Monday. 

The 1988 National Household Survqr on Drug Abuse found a decrease 
of 37 percent from 1985 in the number of peopiewbo said they had usedMafl^ 
Bfidt drugs within a month cl bong surveyed. But it found a 33-percent 
rise in the number of people using cocaine at least once a week —and a 
19- percent increase in die number using it daily or almost daily. 

Tbe survey was based on mterviews and written questions answered by 
R814 people aged 12 and older. It did not cover homeless people or those 

living in militar y installations do rmit or ies and mdi institutions 85 

hospitals and prisons. 

For the Record 

The Soviet Umon and China have agreed to hold talks in Moscow in 
November an reducing their armed farces along the Chinese-Soviet 
bonier, the Soviet news agency Tass reported. ’ (AP) 

Three suspected Fffipno Commudst rebels were kflkd Monday in a 
shoot-out with police, mid guerrillas warned that the arrest of two leading 
insurgents had hurt plans for new talks with the authorities. (AP) 


TRAVEL UPDATE 

U.S. Atlantic Beaches Lose Tourists 

ATLANTIC CITY, New Jersey (AP) — Business has been dower than 
usual this summer at many East Coast beadles, but bad weather appar- 
ently is doing more to keep tourists away than the threat afpoihinopL * 

Preli m i n ary figures from Virginia Beach, Virginia, dhawteurism was 
down 7 percent in June bran last year; but officials there arc Warning tbe 
weather. In Rhode Island, a cod and rainy peribd eady m July also 
caused the number of tourists to drop. In Reboboth Beach, Delaware, 
tourism has f l uctua ted because of bad weather. 

For the past two summers, rrarorts of washed-up medical waste, 
floating garbage and high counts os fecal coKform bacteria scared tens of 
thousands of tourists away. To restore public confidence — and protect 
the tourist- d epe nd ent economies — some states havt undertaken large- 


\ * -* 1 


scale weekly water testing programs. Better information about die actual 

_ _ __ ^ # . . danger, or lack of danger, from poflntioualso has helped, some said. 

In MOSCOW, Debate on New Kind of Army French Air Technicians End Strike 
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By Bernard E Trainor 

New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — President 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev’s proposal to 
cut 500.000 troops from the Soviet 
armed forces has started a debate 
between military leaders and civil- 
ian intellectuals who want radical 
changes in the military system. 

The civilians propose everything 
from a smaller army of profession- 
als to replacing the army altogether 
with a national militia, or even cre- 
ating separate armies for each of 
the 15 Soviet republics. 

“Where tbe debate goes — if it 
goes anywhere — and what it 
means for us is anybody’s gues s at 
this point,” said Fred F. Liulepage, 
a Pentagon official 

He said the debate between civil- 
ians —mostly in research institutes 
similar to U.S. think tanks — and 
the military leadership reflects con- 
siderable pressure inade the Soviet 
government for some form of vol- 
unteer army. 

But the proposals are being re- 
sisted adamantly by generals, who 
argue that a shift from conscription 
would run counter to Marxist so- 
cial philosophy and also could 
prove too expensive. 

The Soviet Army has two million 
people, most of whom are two-year 
conscripts. In wartime, it could be 
augmented by more than six mil- 
lion reservists who have completed 
compulsory service. 

Among Western allies, only the 
United States and Britain have to- 
tally voluntary armed forces. 

In his speech at tbe United Na- 
tions in December. Mr. Gorbachev 
announced that the Soviet Umon 
would cut its armed forces by half a 
million as a step toward negotia- 


tions with the West on mutual re- 
ductions in conventional forces. 

The Soviet Union also an- 
nounced a new military doctrine of 
defense instead of offense and said 
it was reorganizing the armed 
forces on the basis of what was 
termed “defensive sufficiency” 

Western analysis say there are 
indications that the Soviet Union is 
switching from large tank armies to 

NEWS ANALYSIS^ 

smaller, more self-sufficient units 
of mechanized infantry, armor, ar- 
tillery and helicopters. 

Although little of the debate has 
been reported in the West, it is 
known that Soviet military leaders 
who have opposed such changes 
indude General Dmitri T. Yazov, 
minister of defense; Marshal Sergei 
F. Akhromeyev, framer chief of 
staff and now arms control adviser 
to President Gorbachev; Colonel 
General Mikhail A. Moiseyev, 
chief of staff, and General Alexei 
D. Lizicbev, head of the Political 
Directorate. 

General Yazov has accused pro- 


ponents of a volunteer army of be- 
ing incompetent and lightheaded 

One of those challenging the mil- 
itary hierarchy is Sergei Raxa- 
ganov. deputy director of the West- 
ern Europe Institute in Moscow. 
Without specifying a size. Mr. Kar- 
aganov said on a television pro- 
gram in Moscow last December 
that tbe Soviet Army should be 
convened to a small career force of 
specialists who could better handle 
the technical aspects of modem 
war. 

Mr. Karaganov argued that a 
smaller, more efficient army would 
help its prestige recover from the 
defeat suffered in Afghanistan. 

Soviet generals concede that they 
need a smaller, more technically 
skilled army. They also contend 
that changes are being made to 
improve discipline and elimina te 
rough treatment of conscripts. 

William F. Scott, a retired U.S. 
air force colond who has written 
extensively on the Soviet armed 
forces, says he expects the military 
to continue to oppose the civilian 
intellectuals for both pragmatic 
and ideological reasons. 

‘The Soviets use the period of 


military service for ideological 
hardening of Soviet youth,” he 
said. “But, most of an, universal 
service of two years provides the 
Soviet Army with a huge trained 
reserve to call upon in the event of 
war. It must be remembered, it was 
the Soviet reserves who stopped the 
Germans in the Great Fatherland 
War, as they call the Second World 
War.” 

Marshal Akhromeyev, contend- 
ing that a volunteer army would 
violate Marxist principles, said in 
an interview in a Soviet journal last 
January: “Our armed forces are 
formed in accordance with the 
principle of universal military ser- 
vice.” He added: “AH citizens 
should prepare for the defense of 
tbe homeland ” 

General Moiseyev, the chief of 
staff, estimated that an all -volun- 
teer army would be from five to 
eight times more expensive than 
the present conscript army. 

Soviet civilians who urge an all- 
volunteer force counter the cost ar- 
gument by saying that, in the long 
run. such a force would be cheaper, 
as has proved to be the case in the 
United States. 


PARIS (AFP) — A four-day strike by French air-control ttdnridim 
that affected European vacationers ended Monday, but pQots at tbe 
French airline UTA began a three-day strike.TJTA has chartered planes 
and crews for use during the strike. . 

The French civil aviation authority said Monday that traffic over 
France was slowly returning to normal, although a few flights to Britain 
and northern Europe were delayed by abort hitf an hour. 

Heavy rain on die Black Sea coast caused riven to break banks, and 
waves of mud invaded the beaches of the vacation resort of Sodri, Tass 
reported Monday. Most of the beaches have bad to be dosed. (AF Pfy 
Guta's state ahkne system has cut fares by 20 percent on 71 domestic 

routes from Monday until the end of the year to reverse a sharp drop in 
p a ss en gers since the military crackdown ust month; Tbe CM Aviation 
Admimstratirai of China said the reduction would be for ill passengers. 
Fares on foreign routes will not be reduced. ' (Reuters) 

Turkey wffl require visas from a8 British nati o n a ls as of Nov. 1 in 
retaliation for a recent British move requiring visas of all TUzks,the 
Foreign Ministry in Ankara said Monday. Bz&mn started requiring visas 
from Turkish nationals an June 23 following an increasein the number of 


juests for political asylum by Turks, 
officials and diplomats, but Britain refused. 


exemptions for 
(AP) 
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By Sanjoy Hazarika 

New York Timet Service 

NEW DELHI — A promin ent 
member of Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi’s governing Congress (I) 
Party resigned his party member- 
ship and Us seat is Parliament on 
Monday and severely criticized Mr. 
Gandhi’s leadership. 

The resi gnation of Rao Bircndra 
Singh, a former cabinet minister, 
followed those erf 97 opposition 
lawmakers who quit their posts in 
tbe lower house of Parliament to 
protest Mr. Gandhi’s refusal to ac- 
cept admonitions by a government 
ombudsman on a controversial mfl- 
itary deaL 

Mr. Singh also critiw? f d the gov- 
ernment's rejection of a sensitive 
official document, issued by the 
Indian equivalent of an ombuds- 
man, which said that New Delhi 
had erred in a bifiion-dollar arms 


and auditor-general of India, TN. 
Chaturvedi, earlier this month. 

Mr. Oiaturvedi’s office; a consti- 
tutional post, reviews the financial 
working of all central government 
departments and points out fail- 
ures. 

“I painfully point out the apathy 
of the government toward the aspi- 


deal by giving a major artillery coo- 
tract to Bofars, the Swedish arms 
manufacturer, instead of to a Bel- 
gian corporation that was offering 
a better and cheaper gun. 

Tbe report said that Bofors had 
appointed agents who took com- 
missions for their work even 
though Sweden had assured New 
Ddhi that middlemen would not be rations of the backward 
appointed. ** •' - 

The scandal broke in 1987 and 
shook Mr. Gandhi's government, 
which fought off opposition 
charges that politicians and offi- 
cials took bribes to«lear the deaL It 
was regarded as a major factor in 
an opposition sweep of Haryana in 
state legislative balloting that year. 

The controversy tainted Mr. 

Gandhi's image as a dean politi- 
cian but app e a red to have quieted 
until the report by tbe comptroller 
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who constitute a major portion of 
the country's population,” said Mr. 
Singh, who was also a cabinet min- 
ister under Mr. Gandhi's mother; 
Indira GandhL 

Mr. Sin g h, a prominent peasant 
and backward Hindu caste leader 
{ran the farming state of Haryana, 
which neighbors New Delhi, ac- 
cused Mr. Gandhi of not respond- 
ing to repeated requests to improve 
the condition of outcasts and other 
poor co mm unities. 
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, said the governors should “in- 
k Poland and Hungary cm your 
when they looked for trade 
■opportunities abroad, The Assoa- 
,aied Press reported from Washing- 
ton.] 

Mr. Br&dky was supported by 
Canada’s ambassador to Washing- 
ton, DJ-L. Burney, who urged the 
governors to "beware the hire of 
tht exotic ami look at opportunities 
oca door, where the dividends are 
real.” 

Referrin g to China, Robert D. 
Orr, the recently retired governor 
of Indiana and now ambassador to 
Sagapore, said that U.S. firms 
Should “forget about that country 
further to the north and come see 
us, where opportunity abounds." 

The trade talk was treated with 
deadly seriousness by the gover- 
nors because almost aB states are 
mcugto expand exports as a key to 
economic growth. 

. _ TenyE Branstad, the Iowa Re- 

SNEubBcanand dniuium of the gov* 
association, said, “AD of us 
^ rerffire thri our competitors are not 
cmr neighbors" in other states, "but 
Japan, South Korea and the Euro- 
poo Community . n 


KxbukBel^nuk link Set I p 

Afnrt Fmrnve-Fm.w 
' KABUL — Afghanistan and 
Yugoslavia have decided to estab- 
lish fuH diplomatic ties ahead of the 
next nonaligned • summit, which 
Belgrade is doe to host, Aghan offi- 
cials said -Monday. Kabul has 
- named its ambassador in New Del* 
W, Abdul Stmad Azhar. as its en- 
voy to. Yugoslavia.'. . 


HaK-Faa Hmoa/Tle Atsocmcd Am 


Robert D. Orr, U.S. ambassador to Singapore, discussing trade options in Asa with the governors. 


Unlike the group’s meetings of 
only a few years ago, no one raised 
the question of how to keep foreign 
products out of die United States. 
The em phasis was on how — and 
where — to find new markets 
abroad. 

Gerald L. Battles, the Virginia 
Democrat and outgoing chairman 
who last month led an association 
visit to EC headquarters in Brus- 
sels, said, “We wait therewith con- 
cerns about ‘fortress Europe’ and 
came home knowing that the com- 
petition will be tougher but the 
market bigger 0 when EC countries 
remove thexr last internal t rad e bar- 
riers at the end of 1992. 

While conceding that U.S. firms 


Mr. Bahles sard that governors 
“should be doing everything posa- 
ble to encourage companies to en- 
ter that market eariy and influence 
those DObaes.” 

In Sunday's keynote address, the 
Federal Reserve Board chairman. 


Alan Greenspan, said that “protec- 
tionism*’ as a trade policy would 
become “increasingly difficult to 
sustain” because of a change in the 
character of world commerce he 
called “the mwHrwi downsizing of 
economic output." 

By that be meant the increasing 

role of ideas and concepts in creat- 
ing economic values and the re- 
duced importance of physical 
products. The cross-border transfer 
of information by hi g h-speed elec- 
tronics is a growing industry, while 
the shipment of ore, coal or timber 
across oceans or mountain ranges 
is becoming less important in inter- 
national commerce. 

Mr. Greenspan said that the shift 
has not only outmoded old tariff 
barriers but has also forced dosed 
societies like that of the Soviet 
Union to open their economies to 
change. 

But Mr. Bradley, who has made 
frequent visits to the Soviet Union, 
cautioned the governors to be skep- 
tical. “We should applaud pens- 


U.S. Maps Nuclear Arms Plant Cleanup 


troika,’' be said, referring to Mik- 
hail S. Gorbachev's reform 
program, “but we should not fi- 
nance it” by extending concession- 
ary credits to die Soviets. 

■ S umm ons From Bosh 

Mr. Bush, warning that poor 
schools are a threat to America’s 
future, on Monday snmmoned 
state governors to a September 
summit to search few ways to im- 
prove the nation's educational per- 
formance, The Associated Press re- 
ported from Washington. 

Mr. Bush tendered die invitation 
to the Sept. 27-28 meeting in his 
speech prepared for delivery at the 
governors' meeting. 

Only twice before hare the coun- 
try’s governors met en masse with 
the president. Mr. Bush said. The 
first was a conference on conserva- 
tion called by Theodore Roosevelt 
and the second a meeting convened 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt on how 
to “stem the financial crisis Of the 
Great Depression," he said. 


By Thomas W. Lippman 

Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON —The Energy 
Department proposes to spend 
$2,4 Whoa next year and up to $3.7 
billion in each of the following four 
years to bring the nation's para- 
lyzed nuclear weapons production 
plants into compliance with envi- 
ronmental and safety laws, accord- 
ing to Energy Secretary James D. 
W atkins. 

A five-year plan that Mr. Wat- 
kins will announce Tuesday wfll he 
the department's first attempt to 

develop a comprehensive and cred- 
ible progr am to end the environ- 
mental efawy t hat iticnip^ the 
entire nuclear weapons complex 
and to reassure the public that the 
plants can be operated safely. 

The plan will set specific targets 
in waste management, environ- 
mental restoration around the 
plants, research programs with uni- 
versity participation and consulta- 
tion with state and Indian tribe 
authorities, according to Energy 
Department o fficials. 

“The money that the Office of 
Management and Budget has 
granted us is impressive," Mr. Wat- 
kins said. The ri«nnp plan, he 
said, “will have all poDntants iden- 
tified site by site, OMB concur- 
rence, agreements with the states, it 
will all be in there. We've never had 
that before." 

The proposed first-year cleanup 


Ex-Prisoners 
In Vietnam 
Hail U.S. Pact 

A genet Fnuta-Prase 

HO CHI MINH CITY — 
Hundreds of former prisoners 
loyal to the South Vietnamese 
regime celebrated a U.S.- Viet- 
namese pact Monday allowing 
Thwn to emigrate to the United 
States. 

Most of the men outside the 
Foreign Ministry office were 
former soldiers in the South 
Vietnamese Army who served 
lengthy terms in re-education 
camps after the war ended in 
1975. They learned of the Sun- 
day agreement between Wash- 
ington and Vietnam through 
foreign radio reports. 

“We often meet in front of 
the ministry, but this time it’s 
different — we are finally able 
to leave,” said a former cap- 
lain in the South Vietnam 
Rangers who spent 12 years in 
a northern camp. 

The accord gives the former 
prisoners the right to settle in 
the United States with their 
families. About 3,000 people 
are scheduled to leave in the 
final three months of this year. 


allocation is nearly $1 billion more 
than Congress has agreed to spend 
in fiscal 1990. but Mr. Watkins said 
that new cleanup technologies 
would hold the long-term cost well 
below previous estimates. The de- 
partment had previously projected 
the long-term cost to be S81 billion 
over 20 years. 

The Senate has allotted $13 bil- 
lion to nuclear plant cleanup for 

the 1990 fiscal year, and the House 
$1.6 billion. According to Senator 
J. James Exon, a Nebraska Demo- 
crat who chairs the Armed Services 
subcommittee that approves fund- 
ing for the Energy Department 
plants, this is not nearly enough. 

To colleagues who have ex- 
pressed shock at the cost of the B-2 
bomber —at least $530 million per 


plane — “I say, You ain’t seen 
nothin’ yet,’ " Mr. Exon said. 

But Mr. Watkins said he had 
sear projections about “new tech- 
nologies, about research and devel- 
opment, that can drive down the 
figures that are being bandied 
about" for the total cost 
Publication of the dean up plan, 
he said, is evidence that the disar- 
ray and scandal that left the coan- 
tiy unable to produce nuclear war- 
heads have “bottomed out,” even 
though the complex of reactors, as- 
sembly plants and storage facilities 
continues to be plagued by man- 
agement blunders ana violations of 
environmental laws. 

■ Reactor Repair Costs Rise 
Westinghouse Electric Corp„ the 
operator of the largest U.S. nuclear 
weapons plant, has notified the 


government that it will cost more 
than four times the previous esti- 
mate to repair and restart three 
reactors that are the only source of 
a gas vital to atomic warheads, The 
New York Tunes reported. 

The repair program at the Savan- 
nah River Site in South Carolina is 
likely to be among the the most 
costly and intricate faced by the 
plant's owner, the Energy Depart- 
ment, as it moves to clean up and 
modernize its entire 12-state nucle- 
ar weapons complex. 


Drownings Rise in Japan 

Reuters 

TOKYO — A least 223 people 
drowned in Japan in July, 20 per- 
cent more than the same month last 
year, the police said. 


U.S. Urges Contra Disarming Delay 


By Joe Pichirallo 
and David Hoffman 

U’ashlnpon Post Service 

WASHINGTON — The Bush 
administr ation started a cam- 
paign to ftiggnaAff Central Ameri- 
can leaders from adopting apian to 
dismantle the Nicaraguan rebels, 
known as contras, as a fighting 
force before the Nicaraguan presi- 
dential election next year, accord- 
ing to U.S. officials. 

The presidents of Costa Rica, £1 
Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras 
and Nicaragua are scheduled to 
meet in Honduras for three days 
starting Saturday. They are expect- 
ed to ■qgp an agreement to disarm 
the 12,000 contra fighters and dis- 
mantle their lnrawd primari- 

ly in Honduras near the Nicara- 
guan border. 

A central issue is when such a 
demobilization would place. 

The theme of the last-minute 
VS. lobbying, as one administra- 
tion official pm it, is “Don’t pull 
the rug out from the contras until 
the elections." 

Administration officials said 
they were worried that Nicaragua's 
leftist Sandinista government 
would p ush for the Harnnhiliratinn 
plan to take effect before the presi- 
dential election, which is scheduled 
for Feb. 25. They also expressed 
concern that such a proposal would 


2 Britons Killed in Alps 

The Associated Press 

ZERMATT. Switzerland — Two 
British climbers were killed Satur- 
day while climbing the 4, 478-meter 
(14,700-foot) Matterhorn, police 
said Monday. They were nuking 
the ascent by the normal route 
when they slipped and fell about 
350 meters. Their identities were 
withheld pending notification of 
relatives. 


be accepted by a majority erf the 
other presidents in the group. 

U5. officials said they were not 
trying to disrupt the Central Amer- 
ican peace process. But they said 
they were skeptical that the Sandi- 
nistas would implement democrat- 
ic reforms and hold free and fair 
elections. 

The U.S. policy, officials said, 
was designed to test whether the 
Sandinistas were acting in “good 
faith" by encouraging contra politi- 
cal leaders to return to Nicaragua 
and join the political process three 
with Nicaragua-based opponents 
Of the Sandinista ft. 

The U.S. strategy also calls for 
the contra fighting force to remain 

jntpr* tQpr HHaiT B thi» SimitiniM m in 

adopt democratic changes. 

Bush administration critics, in- 
cluding scane ccxtgressional Demo- 
crats, said some U.S. officials had 


not abandoned the idea that (he 
contras could conduct a guerrilla 
war in Nicaragua. These colics said 
they feared that by repeatedly ex- 
pressing doubts about Sandinista 
sincerity, the adminis tration might 
be seeking to discredit the elections 
so Congress would restore mili tary 
aid to the rebels. 

Administration officials have 
said the Randinigtas haw adopted 
election laws and procedures that 
weight the outcome erf the presi- 
dential election heavily in the San- 
dnristasT favor. But a Congressional 
Research Service study and other 
sources have said that new Nicara- 
guan election laws compare favor- 
ably with those in some other Latin 
American countries. 

U.S. officials have told contra 
leaders that it was highly unlikely 
that Congress would vote to restore 
military aid 
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FRED LEIGHTON 

Specialist 

Antique and Estate Jewelry 
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Fred Leighton of New York is again exhibiting his collection 
at the Biennale Internationale des Antiquaries at Monte 
Carlo. He wishes to purchase period jewelry made in France 
by the superb workshops of: 


Rene Boivin 

La Cloche 

Tiffany 

Chaumet 

Sterle 

Marchak 

Boncberon 


Ostertag 

Van Cleef and Arpels 

Carder 

Schlumberger 

Janesicb 

Maaboussin 

Madame Belperron 


*L: 


Sporting Club d’Hiver at Monte Carlo. 

2 to 15 August 1989 Booth number 24. 
Telephone: (93) 25 81 23j between 4 and 9 P.M. 


Fred Leighton, Ltd. 773 Madison Avenue. 
New York, N . Y. 10021 Telephone: (212) 288-1872 
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Missing 
someone 
back in 
the States? 


Family, friends and business 
associaees in the US. are so easy to 
reach with the A RET Card 

No coins arc needed, since all 
your calls are automatically billed to 
your VISA® or MasterCard® account 
And you’ll get an itemized monthly 
statement 

To apply, all you need is a valid 
US. Passport, and a valid VISA® or 
MasterCard®* 

Just call one of the 24-hour 
toll-free** numbers below for your 
application, and ask for extension 174: 

Belgium 11 7658 
Denmark 0434 0268 
France 19^*05 90 21 27 
Italy 1678 74 090 
Netherlands 06***022 0062 
Sweden 020 795616 
Switzerland 046 05 3060 
United Kingdom 0800 89 U32 
West Germany 01 30 98 69 

From other countries, write to: 

AT&T International Information Center 
PO. Box 619475 

DJFW. Airport, Texas 75261-9990 
USA 


’Must be issued by a U.S. bank. 

’Some countries may charge a nominal fee as part 
of toll-free service. 

'Await second dial tone. 
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Unwanted in Power 


The core problem facing the internation- 
al conference on Cambodia in Paris is to 
define a realistic future role for the Khmer 
Rouge. When this group of fanatics held 
absolute power in the late 1970s, it was 
responsible for the deaths of a million peo- 
ple and the devastation of Cambodian soci- 
ety. It remains the single strongest indige- 
nous nriliiaiy force in the country. 

Khmer Rouge military power could 
again prove decisive after Vietnam com- 
pletes its scheduled withdrawal on Sept 30. 
The challenge to the Paris conferees is to 
devise a formula that provides enough in- 
centive for the Khmer Rouge to join a 
settlement without allowing it to regain 
power. Thai was the message of Secretary 
of State James Baker at Sunday’s formal 
opening of the 19-nation conference. 

The major powers at the conference back 
different Cambodian groups. China aims 
and supports the Khmer Rouge. The United 
States backs the Khmer Rouge's non-Com- 
mumst allies, especially Prince Norodom Si- 
hanouk, and the Soviet Union stands behind 
the Vietnamese-installed Cambodian re- 
gime. Bat the powers now appear agreed on 
the need for a political settlement 

Left to themselves, Cambodian politicians 
could barely agree on seating at the peace 
table. And they now have bandy two months 
left bdore the Vietnamese withdrawal to 
establish an interim regime, find ways to 
share power and integrate four armies, and 
devise mechanisms to verify Vietnam's de- 


parture. What will be still harder to find is a 
formula for bringing the Khmer Rouge in- 
side without letting it take over the tent 

Cambodia’s former head of state. Prince 
Sihanouk, and his Don-Communist ally. 
Son Sarin, see the Khmer Rouge as an 
essential counterweight to Prime Minister 
Hun Sen. the Vietnam-backed Communist 
For his part, Mr. Hun Sen proposes a coali- 
tion excluding the Khmer Rouge, but re- 
sists internationally monitored elections 
and will not give the non-Communists the 
constitutional guarantees they need to pro- 
tect their role in a multiparry system. 

The Bush administration has becked the 
prince in his justifiable pressure for those 
guarantees. Dubiously, it has won from 
Congress discretionary authority to provide 
arms to Cambodia's non-Communist resis- 
tance. Fortunately, Secretary Baker made 
dear on Sunday that the United States 
could not support any settlement that gave 
a share of power to the Khmer Rouge. 

Rudimentary decency should predude 
any association with Pol Pot or senior 
Khmer Rouge leaders suspected of crimes 
against humanity. And simple prudence ar- 
gues against giving any Khmer Rouge leader 
authority for Cambodia's military or security 
policies. It is up to the outside powers to 
convince the Khmer Rouge of two things: 
that its supporters’ political rights will be 
protected, but that its leaden can never again 
expect to tyrannize Cambodia. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Three Reagan Scandals 


Viewed in retrospect, the record of Ron- 
ald Reagan's presidency is increasingly 
shadowed by three huge scandals. The Rea- 
gan administration came to office bellow- 
ing triumphantly about the imminent cor- 
rection of the waste, fraud and abuse 
allegedly perpetrated under its predeces- 
sors. But if waste, fraud and abuse were 
scored like an Olympic sport, the Reagan- 
ites would by now have plenty of medals. 

There have been many Washington scan- 
dals over the years. It’s a melancholy record 
— the Teapot Dome oil deal, rigg ed con- 
tracts, influence peddling, vicuna coats. But 
under Mr. Reagan the derimal point moved 
several places to the right It was no longer a 
matter of individual cases of thievery and 
manipulation, but of massive patterns of 
misdoing and malfunction involving whole 
agencies. The leading examples: 

• The scandals at the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development: The pre- 
sent secretary. Jack Kemp, estimated recent- 
ly that the losses will come to S2 billion. 

• The pervasive environmental violations 
at the govemmenl’s nuclear weapons plants: 
The dangers to public health are manifold, 
and correcting them will probably cost more 
than S100 biffion over the next generation. 

• The scandal of the bankrupt S&Ls: It, 
loo. wQl cost more than $100 billion to 
remedy. The regulatory system was supposed 
to protect the public, but in the Reagan 


years it mainl y protected the S&Ls' owners. 

It is of course true that in all of these 
scandals not only Republicans, not only 
Reaganites and not only the executive 
branch were at fault. In eadi, the Democrats 
bear some of the responsibility. And there 
are substantial differences among these 
cases. The trouble in the nuclear plants goes 
back many yean before 1980, although it got 
sharply worse during the arms buildup that 
followed. It was the result of technical obso- 
lescence and arrogance; no one personally 
benefited. The other two instances are am- 
pler — the results of incangretent adminis- 
tration and greed aggravated, among the 
S&Ls, by political interference from both the 
adminis tration fongrews 

A measure of the ineptitude of last year's 
Democratic presidential campaign was its 
failure to lift as much as an eyebrow over 
these flagrant spectacles. The HUD affair 
was not entirely clear then, but the dimen- 
shms of the environmental disasters at the 
nudear plants as well as of the S&L frauds 
were obvious by this time last summer. 

The Bush administration, to its great cred- 
it, has faced all three scandals squarely and is 
at work on remedies. But it is a major bur- 
den. Mr. Bush's troubles with his budget 
deficits are going to be enormously com- 
pounded by the delayed costs of the adminis- 
trative TaOures under Mr. Reagan. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Electronic Babel 


The digital audio tape recorder is about 
to hit the American market, now that its 
producers have agreed on a chip to prevent 
unlimited copying of compact disks. Like 
compact disks, digital audio tape stores 
music as a stream of numbers, and gives 
sound of the same pure quality. 

Maybe the new machines are good news, 
even though at first they will cost $1300. 
But is there room for another shelf in the 
stack that already houses the record player, 
pre-amp, receiver, equalizer, regular tape 
recorder and CD player? 

Today’s electronic toys are seven-day 
marvels. Computers become extinct before 
they go defunct. The storage medium used 
by each new generation of devices is, of 
course, incompatible with iu predecessor. 
The DOS systems will not read Apple II 
disks. There may be no point in putting 
those old Superb movies onto videotape 
because the next thing you know, HDTV 
camcorders will be the new standard 
Amid the gathering clutter of electronic 


forms and formats, maybe a glimmer of 
hope is discernible. When everything is 
digitized, everything will be fungible. 
When collections of CD's and digital au- 
dio tapes grow obsolete, perhaps (heir dig- 
its will be transferable to a computer that 
will kindly reformat them and store them 
on the latest hot medium. 

The electronic world is going digital and 
the digits are going optical. One day, mil- 
lions of miles of copper wire will be re- 
placed with optical cable. The laser light 
curving along these plastic lines can cany 
such a plenitude of digits that it will bring 
telephone, television, teleconferencing, a 
virtual tele-existence to every home. 

But the journey from the Tower of Babel 
to the home telecommunications center 
cannot be made without tears. Mastering 
new gadgets means mastering voluminous 
new instruction manuals — not so simple 
for those of us still trying to figure out how 
to set the clock on the microwave. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Other Comment 


Methods Against Terrorism 

Those who believe that the war against 
international terroris m is a war which can be 
won by conventional means are fooling 
themselves. When Israeli commandos kidnap 
the revolutionary leader of the fanatical Hez- 
bollah you can be sure they have a dossier on 
him which wfll make the blood ran arid. It 
would be nice if the problems of the world 
could be salved by an ambassadorial invita- 
tion to tea. Maybe one day that will happen. 
Until it does, we still need those prepared to 
lake tough decisions on tough issues. At that 
the Israelis are really rather good. 

— The Mail on Sunday ( London | 

The Regime in Phnom Penh 

The international conference on Cambo- 
dia will concentrate on what has been re- 
ferred to as the external aspects of the prob- 
lem. This means setting up a verification 
median wm to oversee the scheduled with- 
drawal of Vietnamese troops by die end of 
September. Given that a power-sharing for- 
mula could not be agreed upon by the war- 


ring parties, worst-case scenarios have been 
presented, predicting the emergence of an 
Afghanistan type situation. 

Such projections seem exaggerated. 
Phnom Penh's Heng Samrin-Hun Sen re- 
gime apparently enjoys far greater popular 
support at home than does the Najib regime 
in Kabul Also, after the withdrawal of the 
Vietnamese troops we can expea a closer 
economic and trade relationship between 
Bangkok and Phnom Penh that will imp rove 
the welfare of the Kampuchean people and 
increase their support for the Phnom Penh 
regime. The issue most advantageous to that 
regime, however, is the fact that it has consis- 
tently refused to give the Khmer Rouge a 
role in any political coopoation schane, 
whatever its form. International sympathy, 
obviously, is generally on the ride of tire 
Phnom Penh regime, considering the brutish 
record of the Khmer Rouge during »har 
three- and -a-half-year rule. Perhaps it is 
about time to also consider its decade-dd 
record of rehabilitating Kampuchea and 
against all odds providing new opportunities 
for a better life for the people of that country. 

— The Jakarta Past 
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OPINION 



The emperor displays his new wardrobe. 
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Soviet Inflation: Devalued Rubles Are Dangerous 

By Jim HoagLand 


P ARIS — Soviet workers are 
learning the bitter lesson that 
Americans and Europeans absorbed 
in the 1970s. On both sides of the 
Iron Curtain, inflation is mare than a 
symptom of economic malfunction. 
Sustained inflation becomes an emo- 
tional and political trauma, under- 
mining a nation's faith in its leaders 
and ultimately in itself. 

Spiraling inflation feeds the indus- 
trial u n rest now sweeping the Soviet 
Union. Ever expanding quantities of 
Kanlr notes 310 ehasipg cons tantly 


an already crumbling Soviet distribu- 
tion system like a grant hammer, the 
inflationary surges of the Gorbachev 
years make Soviet living conditions 
worse than they were before peres- 
troika was launched four years ago. 

*Tt is like allowing an alcoholic to 
sell wine," Soviet economist Gennadi 
Listchlrin says, suggesting that the 
politicians in the Kremlin lose all 
discipline around printing presses 
that can turn out enough rubles to 
quiet a crowd momentarily. Govern- 
ment economists privately estimate 
that inflation in the Soviet Union was 
running at about 13 percent at the 
b eginning of 1989, but the figure 
could double by the end of the year. 

The visible, immediate economic 
effect of inflati on is to devalue mon- 
ey. But there is also a political deval- 
uation, which carries a particular 
threat to centrally planned econo- 
mies. Inflation robs work, as well as 
money, of its value. And the job secu- 
rity that Marxism supposedly guar- 
antees to workers in compensation 
for the system’s other shortcomings 
becomes meaningless when there is 
no system of real rewards. 

This intensifies the “resentment 
that accompanies inflation — 
i feeling of constantly being cheat- 
ed, of seeing the wages of a day’s 
work buy less than was bargained for 
when the work was performed. 

Economic adversity ah ' 
resentment But there is a 
latter, almost irrational . 
he reaction to extended periods of 


inflation, as demonstrated by the Car- 
ter years in America and the ingoing 
scars on Germany from riw-wimnniir 
disasters of die Weimar Republic. 

As wages that seemed sufficient or 
perhaps even munificent a few 
months or a year ago lose their poten- 
cy, workers turn on each other, on 
bosses and store owners and finally 
on their governments to vent frustra- 
tion over the certainty that someone 
else is getting what is rightfully theirs. 
They see themselves not as the vic- 
tims of economic cydes, as in reces- 
sions, but of other social groups. 

Inflation is officially not allowed 
to exist in Communist-ruled societies 
because of its social implications. The 
party is in power to reconcile con- 
flicts between social groups and 
classes. Its leading role is undermined 
if it admits that one group has a 
particular daim on scarce resources, 
die classic burden-shifting operation 
that inflation makes necessary. 

The Kremlin involved itself in such 
an operation last week by giving in to 
all me wage increases and other bene- 


fits demanded by striking miners in 
the Ukraine and Siberia. The Soviet 
leaders said yes to a package that will 
cost at least 5 bfltion rabies (about S8 
bfllinn at the official exchange rate) 
and promised to spend another 10 
bffikm rubles to remedy crippling na- 
tional shortages of consumer goods. 
But they give no indication where they 
will find that money in a budget that is 
at least SI SO billion in deficit this year. 

In rushing to accept the strikers’ 
demands ana blame his own party for 
exacerbating their troubles, President 
Mikhail Gorbachev went a long way 
in persuasively endorsing grass-roots 
democracy. He was widely seen to 
have emerged from the crisis politi- 
cally strengthened as he allied work- 
ers’ demands with perestroika and 
against the party hacks who oppose 
him. But, as the case of Poland shows, 
he is playing with fire. 

Mr. Gorbachev clearly feels that he 
faces no immediate threat from his 
more conservative opponents in the 
Politburo. He taunted them during 
the July 18 special meeting of party 


leaders in Moscow. Publication by 
Pravda of the transcript of these abu- 
sive exchanges among comrades is a 
dear signal to the Soviet public that 
Mr. Gorbachev no longer feels that 
Yigor Ligachev or Lev Zaikov repre- 
sent threats to him. 

But the economic foundation of 
the new political house that Mr. Gor- 
bachev would build could be crack- 
ing open beneath his feet When the 
effects of last week’s settlement and 
the others to come work their wav 
through the system, the workers wifi 
fed cheated once again and make 
new and greater demands. 

In rifjmnnnieiaK, the resentments 
and anxieties, real and irrational of 
national economic failure get CXOT- 
dsed or dispersed at the ballot box. In 
dictatorships, they can surface only in 
strikes or in the streets; the pressures 
continue to accumulate when the im- 
mediate crisis passes. Mr. Gorbachev 

bought time by mat ching with tile 
workers against the Kremlin. But it is 
a march on inflation’s fast-! 
treadnufi, where each step 
leaves you a little Anther behind. 

The Washington Past. 


Let's Not Exaggerate the Potential for U.S.-Soviet Trade 


T RADE between the United Stales and the Soviet 
Union has always been a therm om eter that gauges 
the prevailing political conditions between them. When 
political relations start to warm, U.S. officials get busy 
developing ways to remove barriers to trade. The princi- 
pal example of this occurred in the era of d&ente in the 
early 1970s that culminated in the trade agreements 
signed at the May 1972 summit in Moscow between 
Richard Nixon and Leonid Brezhnev. 

Now !glasnost and perestroika bring another thaw in 
relations, and the most dramatic Soviet economic devel- 
opments since Lenin’s New Economic Policy. A super- 
power summit, perhaps next winter, may produce a trade 
agreement to replace the Nixon-Brezhnev agreement, 
which the Soviets repudiated when the Jackson-Vanik 
restriction was added in the mid-70s. 

But U.S. trade policy toward the Soviet Union would 
benefit from a histoticperspective. Over the years, Ameri- 
cans have tended to exaggerate the potential for increased 
trade with the Soviet Union and the UJS. ability to shape 
Soviet behavior by manipulating that trade. 


Trade between the two countries was less than S3 .5 
billion last year, unbalanced in favor of the United States 
and involving mainly raw matcriak, particularly grain. The 
Soviets have stopped buying on occasion, even in the face 
of apparent need for Western goods and technology, and 
they could stop again. Invariant economic constraints on 
trade include the nonconvertibifity of the ruble. 

Volume is likdy to remain small compared with UR. 
trade with Japan, Western Europe, Latin America or the 
Pacific rim. It wQl have a heavy commodity composition, 
compared with trade between other developed countries, 
and flows wifi be unbalanced in America’s favor. - 
Preaden t Bush should not be linrid about dearfy endors- 
ing the reform efforts in the Soviet Union while encourag- 
ing commercially feasible deals between US. and Soviet 
enterprises. But he should recognize that similar hemes have 
been raised in the past, and that the role of UA-Sovict 
trade is unlikely to. contribute more than marginally to 
what is taking place in the Soviet Union. 

— Paula Stern, a farmer head of the U.S. International 
Trade Commission, co mm ent in g in The Washington Post . 


Sri Lanka’s Future: Like Cyprus or Like Lebanon? 


M ELBOURNE — It is a mark of 
the desperate plight of Sri Lan- 
ka that optimists draw a parallel with 
the recent history of Cyprus. Pessi- 
mists, who are more numerous, foresee 
the island becoming another Lebanon. 

According to the Cyprus analogy, 
the slide into terror, gang war and 
disintegration might be arrested if 
India, which has more than 44,000 
troops in Sri Lanka, proclaimed a 
separate Tamfl stare in the north and 
east. The rage of the majority SSnha- 
lese in the south would unite Sri Lan- 
kan government forces and the mili - 
tant S inhal ese insurgents of J snaths 
Vimukthi Peramuna, the People’s 
Liberation Front. 

The Indian army, although incapa- 
ble of suppressing guerrillas, would 
be able to defend (he border of its 
new chent Tamil state against any 


By Robin Jeffrey 


conventional military attacks. With 
Tamils and Sinhalese more or less 
separated, people would find ways to 
live with de facto partition, as Turk- 
ish and Greek Cypriots have done. 

A Cyprus “solution” seems unlike- 
ly. India would be severely embar- 
rassed by the international outcry 
that would follow the dismember- 
ment erf a sovereign state. However, a 
general election is due in India within 
six months. If the government of 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, which 
faces an uphill battle at the polls, 
thought that bold and decisive action 
in Sri Lanka would win votes at 
home, anything might be possible. 

But Mr. Gandhi’s government 
could as easily decide that there are 
votes in bringing Indian soldiers 


A Collapse of Old Hierarchy 


T ODAY the last seams' of social 
cohesion are unraveling. Sri 
Lanka has become a f ree-fire zone for 
everyone old enough to heft a Ka- 
lashnikov or grenade. Moderate po- 
litical figures have been assassinated 
right and left, violence-enforced 
strikes have brought the economy to 
its knees, and civil au ' 


ityha 

plcte 


reduced to all but complete impo- 
tence. This was made abundantly 
dear when Colombo undertook re- 
cently to subject all news reports to 
censorship. It lifted the rule last week 
after the chief censor was murdered. 

That an island so blessed by nature 
could have descended into hell so fast 
could make a parable of human falli- 
bility. Whatever the quick answers 
might be. though, the moral of this 
tesson is obviously eluding Sri Lan- 
kans in the thick of chaos today. What 
began as a protest against second-class 
citizenship by the country’s minority 
Tamils has become a conflagration too 
quickly to Name it on that spark. The 
introduction of Indian troops as a des- 
perate resort is also too simple a taigeL 

When Sri Lankans are able to look 
back on this terrible passage, they may 
find that the Tamil Tigers and Rigiv 
Gandhi had very Utile to do with the 
cavil war’s red meaning They may 
look for a mare instructive lesson in an 
extraordinary phenomenc®; the JVP 
uprising of 1971. Although put down 
with a fearsome cost of Irres. the revolt 
amounted to what was very nearly a 
total war of the generations. 

Led by students and a radical phi- 
losophy, it was a spontaneous out- 


; of rage by the young against 
the old That the government of the 
lime proceeded to give Sinhalese 
youths preferences in rivD service and 
schooling opportunities reflected the 
ways in which they felt society had 
cheated them. These preferences in 
turn became a principal grievance that 
led to die Tand Tigers and their seces- 
sionist movement But the JVP rising 
was aimed at privileges in Sinhalese 
society: the caste structure and eco- 
nomic system. The penastence of hier- 
archy has been evident in the fan that 
every head of government in Sri Lanka 
came from the elite Gayigama caste 
up till Ranasinghe Premadssa's inau- 
guration this year. He is the first leader 
who climbed to the top. 

In the ordinary course, the rise of 
this man from low birth in a laundry- 
nun's caste would be cause for cele- 
bration. Instead, what it now seems to 
betoken is the utter breakdown of the 
last filaments of continuity. With no 
natural power base of his own, Mr. 
Premadasa has been left isolated 
among the guerrillas. He played the 
card of ordering the Indians out only 
after desperately trying to come to 
terms with the Tigers. His new tone of 
conciliation extended to Mr. Gandhi 
last week offers some hope that an 
Indian withdrawal can be achieved 
without wider turmoil But it's not 
much hope. Aria has seen a similar 
case of the coQapse of an old frame- 
work of authority with nothing to re- 
place it. Ii was in the 1970s. and the 
country was Cambodia. 

— Asiaweek (Hang Kong). 


home. Whether they go or stay, it is 
calculations about the feelings of In- 
dia’s voters, not the wishes or welfare 
of Sri Lanka’s people, that will play 
the major part m any decisions. 

A Lebanon in Sn Lanka appears 
the more likely outcome. India will 
make a few token troop withdrawals. 
These will allow President Rana- 
singhe Premadasa in Colombo to say 
that he has asserted his authority. 
The Indians will prop up their Tamil 
clients in the noth ana east of the 
island. In the rest of the country, the 
Sri Lankan army, goon squads, the 
JVP and T amil raiders will continue 
to rip each other apart. 

Sn Lanka’s tourist industry, which 
provided vital employment and for- 
eign e x c hang e, is shattered. The free- 
enterprise, Sngapore-styie economic 
changes that then President J.R. 
Jayawardene attempted after 1977 are 
dissolving in die fear and bloodshed 
that disrupt regular work. Inflation 
was 14 peremt last year and tie bud- 
get presented in April anticipated a 
huge deficit. Sri Lanka is not self- 
sufficient in food How long will inter- 
national agencies continue to provide 
aid at the 1988 level of $612 xnOBon? 

Sri Ianka has had universal suf- 
frage since 1931, a competitive demo- 
cratic system since 1948 and some of 
the most impressive statistical indica- 
tors of social well-being of any devd- 


on amffiiaut Sinhalese-first ]_ 
which captured the hearts of 
leso-speakers who constituted 80 per- 
cent of the voters. The bitterness of 
the election and its aftermath 
. the first in a cycle of Tamfl- ' 
; riots in 1957. In the next 30 
years, as conflict intensified, aimed 
Tamil separatist groups formed. 

Lack of economic development 
sharpened the growing tensions. Edu- 
cation spread to the countryside, but 
there were few jobs for those who 
emerged from rural high schools. The 
state bureaucracy and public enter- 
prises offered most of the employment 
available, and governments saw to it 
that such jobs went to their support- 
ers. Tamils fdt increasingly excluded, 
especially when senior appointments 
in Tamfl areas went to Sinhalese. 

In the 1950s, a measure of genuine 
devolution of power to the Tamfl- 
zmgority regions would have headed 
off conflict. Even in the mid-1980s a 
federal system might have been ] 

Me. Today the island is so 
with bitterness, weapons and rival 
gangs that a political settlement is 
almost impos sible to en visage. 

The writer, who teaches politics at 
La Trobe University in Melbourne, is 
author of “ What’s Happening to In- 
tba?“ He contributed this comment to 
the International Herald Tribune. 


Europeans 
Broaden 
The Agenda 

By Giles Merritt 

B RUSSELS — Charles de Gaulle's 
dream of a Europe “ f rom the 
Atlantic to the Urals" may yet come 
true; If the presort rhythm of dttente 
persists, our notions of Western and 
Eastern Europe will soon look dated. 

D&tente on the scale that Mikhail 
Gorbachev has initiated is raising gi- 
ant question marks over Europe's po- 
litical institutions. Fran food aid to 
debt relief, and from trade liberaliza- 
tion to technology transfers. East and 
West European governments now 
need to talk to one another on an 

unprecedented scale, yet they lack the 
necessary mechanisms. 

The prosper of a much closer rela- 
tionship between the European Com- 
munity and the Comecon countries 
may not have a direct impact cm the 
ECs 1 992 strategy for a tingle market, 

but it does alter the political context in 
which tire 1992 drive is taking {dace. 
Instead rtf merely worrying about 
helping the Mediterranean economies 
co n v e rg e with those of rich Northern 
Europe, Brussels now has to grapple 
with tire problems of Eastern Europe’s 
spastic economics as wriL When the 
1992 strategy was conceived. Eastern 
Europe simply wasn't a factor. 

The decision of the recent Paris 
summit of the seven leading industri- 
alized countries to use the EC to co- 
ordinate Western aid for Poland and 
Hungary underlined tire authority of 
the Community as the central figure in 
European affairs. Brussels today acts 
an issues that until recently would 
more properly have been the province 
of London. Paris and Boon. The mo- 
mentum created by 1992 and the drive 
for greater European integration has 
made Brussels a pole of attraction not 
just for Western Europe but for parts 
of Eastern Europe as wefl. 

Speculation is common in Brussels 
that H ungary and Poland may apply 
to join EFIA, the rix-countiy Europe- 
an Free Trade Association, as a first 

amove to join ejthj^^wfid be cco- 
nonricaliy or politically feasible is far 
Cram dear. It remains that such specu- 
lation is remarkable, given that it is 
only just over a year since Comecon 
ana the EC formally recognized each 
other after years of bickering. 

It is easy to exaggerate tire scope for 
economic cooperation between west- 
ern and Easton E u ro p e. The Conre- 
con countries represent only 7 percent 
of the EC’s trade, and that figure has 
been shrinking in recent years. Eastern 
Europe owes tire West sane $150 bil- 
hou. lire trade pacts currently being 
negotiated between tire EC and vari- 
ous Comecon countries have r eveakd 
to Brussels just how backward tire 
socialist economies have become due 
to their lack at competitiveness and 
tire absence of convertible currency. 

Yet the political mood is upbeat. It 
was summed up in French President 
Francois Mitterrand's recent remark 
that “rapprochement at the two parts 
of Europe is the great task for us 
Europeans at the end of the century." 
The EC increasingly appears com- 
mitted to fashion mg a new frame- 
work to enable Western and Eastern 
Europe to work together. 

Tire question is being raised wheth- 
er some kind of rnsrimrional frame- 
work is therefore needed. An interest- 
ing model ires been put forward by 
Michael Palmer, a senior official at tire 
European Parliament, of an East-West 
Canxnxisaai which would provide a 
forum for discussion of security and 
disarmament questions as well as eco- 
nomic and trade cues. 

Mr. Palmer envisages a fairly elabo- 
rate structure, hi which a ministerial 
council representing signatory govern- 
ments would meet periiaps twice a 
year as tire governing body of a system 
encompassing a parliamentary assem- 
bly, an arms control agency and a 
“strong central secretarial.” 

This East-West Commission would 
represent 35 countries, mdnding the 
United States and 0”>nda. Its main 
work would be done in committees of 
governmental experts working on ar- 
eas such as security; trade, economic 
and monetary issues; human rights; 
environmental problems; scientific 
and technological cooperation; trans- 


“An East-West Commissi on," Mr. 
Palmer wrhes, “should be aMe to cam- 


jsttoted steps achieved in separate on- 
going or future negotiations." 

Calling for tire setting up of yet 
another institution could be dismissed 
as the reflex ttf an international dvfl 
servant, and many people may find 
Mr. Palmer’s model unnecessarily 
elaborate. Yet it isplam tha t some son 
of framework will be needed if tire 
i m provement in East-West rdaticos is 
to move . from the emotional and 
largely rhetorical, to the practical 
International Herald Tribune. 



100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


expectancy 

mated at 70 years. Comparable fig- 
ures for India are 36 percent. 105 out 
of 1,000 and 54 years. 

Too often in Sri Lanka's recent 


like the path of quick advantage. 
They had alternatives. Bad political 
choices greased the slide that today 
carries Sri Lanka toward anarchy 
Britain, the former colonial power, 
left behind a unitary state, in spite of 
tire fact that the north of the island 
was overwhelmingly Tamfl. A dispro- 
portionalefy large section of tire high- 
living Colombo elite was also Tamfl. 
! end of the Korean War and 


1889: 'Savior’ Most Go 

PARIS — For what appears an inter- 
minable tlnv*- , says tire Lopdrm Her- 
ald, General Boulanger has posed be- 
fore France and Europe as the 
Heaven appointed savior of the Re- 
public. Bonlangism was the universal 
panacea. His advent to power was to 
mean peace or war, the clerical or 
ciwl nde. Bourbon or Bonaparte. He 
came like a will-o’-the-wisp so let him 


tire boom in tropical agriculture in 
1953, Sri Ijnkan politics largely in- 
volved deals made over the hn^n ta- 
btedoths and silver service of well- 
laden dining tables in Colombo. 

In 1 956, however, S. W. R. D. Ban- 
darjuiaflre , disappointed that ire had 
failed to become prime minister a few 
years earlier, took democratic politics 
to the rural Sinhalese majority. IBs 
Sri Lanka Freedom Patty won power 


and be forgotten with the 
thewsand and one adventurers who in 
their vanity and necessities came to 
France only to learn that there was a 
greatness m France itself, which a 
Boulanger could not comprehend, 
nor a Bonaparte destroy. 

1914: Belgians Mobilize 

BRUSSELS — The worst being now 
expected, orders for tire mobilization 
of the entireforce were issued tonight 

[July 3 1]. It is expected that the forces 

of the nation will be increased by 


several thousand voluntary enlist- 
ments cfyotmg men who are patrioti- 
cally offering themselves. Though 
weak in numbers, tire Belgian army 
wfll resist any invasion as toughly as 

« and delay at least for some 
; pr ogre ss of G erman and 
French faxes seeking to strike at the 
foe's vulnerable pant through Bel- 
gian territory, whether the Belgian 
army wfll afterwards side with one of 
the beOigerenis against the first in- 
vader of its soil is yet unknown. 

1989: European Talks 

LONDON — As a tension-tom Eu- 
rope recalled that exactly a qtprter of r 
a century ago Russia mpHiHved its : 
man power Tot what became almost 
overnight the World Wan Prime 
Minister Neville rhamiyrfinn an- 
nounced in the House of Commons 
that before the dose of tire week 
British and French military missions 
would be dispatched to Moscow for 
“staff talks," as a complemeBt to the 
long-awaited three-power alliance. 
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A Way to Help Gorbachev 
Do What the West Wants 


JAPANESE WOMEN B&j'M 
DIET- 


TIT ASHTNGTON — What's the mat- 
>» ter with you right-wingers? a sk 
the liberal editorialists. Don't yen real- 
ize that our destiny is inextricably linked 
to the success of Mikhail Gorbachev? 

If be fails, goes this argument, r e form 
will be replaced by Stalinist repression 
and the Cold War wQl hwgtn again. The 
world will have lost its chance Tor peace 
, and freedom, and the fault will He with 
* Cold Warriors who refused to help Mr. 
Gorbachev overcome Moscow’s baddies. 

The iaqnitatiao is that most American 
conservatives are (a) uncomfortable 
without an enemy, as the propagandist 

Gsoip Arbatov suggests; (h) persuaded 
that Mr. Gorbachev is transitory, and 
unwilling to ameliorate the eriri« for his 
hard-line successor, (c) suspicious that 
perestroika is another Leninist trick to 
entice the West to save communism, 
with glasnost as its bah, or (d) lusting for 
Soviet collapse and mem*, re- 

sulting in capitalism’s victory. 

Startling confession: (A) is false but a 
lot of the rest undergirds our camion. 

We root our policy in the experience 
of consistent Soviet betrayal in the past, 
and in the KVeKtmp d that the Commu- 
nist desire for domination is dormant 
but far from dead. 

We think the next century would be 
' more peaceful and prosperous unbur- 
dened by reravigoraied totalitarianism. 

But we like to rim* of ourselves as 
realists; certainly the upheaval now under 
way reaches deeper than ever before, and 
the adroitness with winch Mr. Gorbachev 
aligned himarif with COfll m i n ei * an gr y at 

his five years of worsening conditions is 
the mark of a master potintian. 

The central question is not “Should 
we help Gorbachev?” but “What can we 
do now to provide incentives for the 
Soviet Union to bee its people and to 
stop financing tyranny and terror be- 
yond its borders?” 

A Revolutionary Step 

T HE Soviet government conceded 
last Thursday that the Baltic repub- 
lics of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
had been illegally stripped of their sov- 
ereignty in 1939, and toe Soviet pariia- 
V meat derided to give some of it back. 
These developments promise a brighter 
future for three republics, for the Soviet 
Union as a whole and for UA-Soviet 
relations. Leonid Abalkin, a deputy 
prime minister, told the Supreme Soviet 
that autonomy should be introduced in 
the Baltics as an initial step toward 
achieving a new, decentralized system of 
economic management for the entire 
country. Once a gain, in a pattern that 
would be monotonous if it were not 
exhilarating, Mikhail Gorbachev has 
taken a revolutionary step in his cam- 
paign of liberalization, one that was in- 
conceivable just a few months ago. 

— -Los Angeles Times. 


By William S afire 


Liberals answer that with an offer of 
economic largesse: an end to trade re- 
strictions, fresh credits, an infusion of 
Western technology to help make the 
Soviets an active world competitor. 

They confidently accompany this 
with the latest form of unflatreal disar- 
mament: raining back funds for a nucle- 
ar dd g P W . rfimtnflri p g the anti - mi cola 

missile, prof resing honor at the long- 
planned cost of a manned bomber. 

If Mr. Gorbachev is a democrat at 
heart, and if the Soviets have abandoned 
their goal of expansion, and if Western 
economic help were to be used to trans- 
form their stultifying system into a mar- 
ket economy, the liberal approach 
would make sense. We don’t know. 

But this we do know: Only the threat 
of inmiineat economi c collapse — the 



■mm 


tus — has caused (he Gorbachev faction 
to introduce grater freedom of speedt 
directed at braking up party cotmd, and 
has elicited a promise to end Soviet supe- 
riority in conventional amis. 

Anything America does to reduce that 
threat of collapse diminishes their incen- 
tive to make systemic change. Any tech- 
nology it offers to reduce the Kremlin's 
fear of taring the economic race lessens 
the pressure on them to cut their arms 
budget or to reduce their subversion. 

Only the Soviet inability to put food 
on the table has pushed the XremHn 
leadership into belated toleration of re- 
form. But if the West puts the food an 
the Soviet table, it would remove the 
desperation that has driven the move- 
ment of the past five years. 

The single economic reward it should 
offer is speedy mutual and balanced re- 
duction a arms. Let that be the economic 
contribution to Sonet salvation. 

Even that offer should be conditioned 
on Soviet behavior. Mr. Gorbachev’s 
five years have ™arri»H diplomatic dfc- 
teute with espionage aggression. The 
KGB faction is his power source. He has 
increased its capacity to steal secrets, 
thereby gaining technology and military 
advantage on the cheap. 

IBs imftritiriTed escalation of espio- 
nage also damages democratic institu- 
tions. The US. attorney general's shame- 
ful derision to subject a suspected spy to 
media stakeout torture makes a mockery 
of the presumption of innocence and 
weakens Americans’ individual ri ghts, 

The way to help Mr. Gorbachev suc- 
ceed in what he wants (recovery of eco- 
nomic strength without loss of Kremlin 
control) is to take the heat off the need 
far change by sending subsidized grain 
and the latest computers, and by substi- 
tuting congressional complacency for 
defense readiness. 

The way to help Mr. Gorbachev suc- 
ceed in what the West wants (free mar- 
kets, free people) is to wish him wen and 
let harsh circ um st anc e force him to up- 
end the system and downsize the empire. 

The New York Times. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Killings fn Afghanistan 

In response to the editorial " Killing 
Afghan Chilians" (July 17): 

It would be unbearably cynical to dis- 
miss recent civilian casualties as one more 
brutality of war in a very brutal war, but 
it would be unbearably myopic to cut 
back on aims deliveries in the face of an 
im w jenrin g and rnwwMqng supply of 
deadly arms to the Kabul regime. To cut 
the mujahidin adrift and insist that they 
lay down arms and negotiate with the 
puppet government of Najib would ex- 
pose more people to the effects of living 
with a totalit arian, Communist regime 
and ultimately ri miniate any pcssbDily 

of a free Afghanistan, which, after all 
was the goal of the American assistance, 
not the mere removal of the Soviet troops. 

against the Soviet army now wtmidbe 
shameful as they press on in their strug- 
gle, as costly and sad as it has been. 

JAMES THOMAS. 

CTriang Mai, Thailand. 

Afghans demonstrated once more to 
the wodd that they will not retail in their 
pursu it of freedom and that they will 
successfully resist any invader that threat- 
ens their nght to govern themselves. On 
Feb. 15, 1989, when the last dements of 
the Soviet army retreated from Afghani- 
stan, that demonstration was given. 

Now that the invaders have been re- 
pulsed, civil war rages and the Afghans 
are playing the game of external powers, 
pursuing their own political goals at the 
expense of the Afghan peopta 


it is tragic that because of the person- 
al and egoistic ambitions of some indi- 
vi duals ra each camp, externally in- 


nnHimaL with the good of bis co untr y 
and community at heart, would strive 
for an end to the fighting and the re- 
establishment of unity. 

The good of tire nation requires that 
the guns be silenced and efforts begin 
toward building, not destroying. 

First, tire tiling must stop. 

WALI-SHAH WALL 
Manama, Bahr ain 

Negotiating With the PLO 

Regarding “SalahKhafof: The Rewards 
of Terrorism " ( Opinion, July 22): 

A. M- Rosenthal warns the United 
States against “premature recognition 
of the PLO” that he says woukTenUul 
negotiations with “killers of American 
civil servants." 

gnr-h seemingl y «c »«d ad vice jus tifies 
paradoxically those Palestinians who 
denounce the peace initiative of the 
PLO. These Palestinians make the point 
that they cannot deal with people who 
have killed, maimed, wounded, impris- 
oned or exiled thousands of their broth- 
ers in 1948, 1967, 1982 and now during 
the intifada. They say that Israel leaders 
have committed crimes against human- 
ity, as defined under international law, 
in their tr eatmen t of er vitian Palestin- 
ians in Lebanon and in the occupied 
territories. They have a pant when they 


You’re Painting the Lawn? 
The Government Can Help 


By Dave Barry 

M IAMI— It wffl probably come as son if he 
no surpri se to you that I got the awn, but 


label as “terrorists” Israeli cabinet min- 
isters wbo call for the assassination of 
Yasser Arafat or order Israeli soldkas to 
break tire limbs of children. 

In spite of all these legitimate griev- 
ances, 1 maintain, as a Palesti ni a n Jew, 
that those who are sincerely committed 
to justice and peace should be welcom- 
ing dialogue, especially dialogue with 
those toward whom one has a legiti- 
mate grievance. Many Israelis see no 
alternative to negotiations with the 
PLO. Those American citizens who arc 
trying to inqrede the internationally 
sanctioned thrust toward a negotiated 
solution between tire Israeli govern- 
ment and the PLO are doing a great 
disservice to the peoples of my home- 
land and harm the long-range interests 
of their own country. 

ELISHA DAVIDSSON. 

Olafsvik, Iceland. 

(Expletive Deleted) Is Bade 

Regarding "If Mac Is Bade, Tends Is 
the Winner 1 (Sports, Jufy 7): 

I strongly disagree with the highly 
rhan v inis tic urgnmgnt that tennis is im- 
proved by the return of the foul- 
mouthed, loutish John McEnroe. I, and 
most other Americans, I suspect, are 
deeply ashimred of McEnroe as a repre- 
sentative of the Urtited States and would 
prefer his removal from the internation- 
al scene. His undoubted skin in tennis 
does not excuse his disgraceful behavior. 

DION WAYNE 
Geneva. 


idea of painting my lawn frcun an agency 

of the United States government. 

When I say “painting my lawn,” 1 
don’t mean my whole lawn. I just mean 
thin one circular spot that suddenly, 
mysteriously turned brown, as though 
it had been visited by a small UFO or a 
large dog. I ignored tire spot at first, but 
it started to grow, and I realized that it 
was wrnitar to international commu- 

MEANWHILE 

nism: If you let it get a toehold in, say. 
Nicaragua, it will start to spread to 
other strategic nations down than such 
as El Labrador, and the next thing you 
know your entire lawn is brown. 

So I was wandering what to do, when 
fortunately I received a letter from an 
akrt reader named Dick Howard, who 
enclosed a news article from tire Roa- 
noke Times & Wodd-News about some 
National Forest Service rangers who 
painted a group rtf federal rocks to make 
them look more natural 1 am not mak- 
ing this up. It happened in the Jefferson 
National Forest, where the Forest Ser- 
vice had built a mountainside road that 
was Jeripnwl, according to the article, 
“to blend in with tire en v ir o nm ent.” 

Unfortunately, there was an un- 
scheduled flood, which, exposed some 
large, tacky, white quartz rocks that did 
NOT fit in with the natural road de- 
sign. You can imagine how this of- 
fended tire fashion sensibilities of the 
Forest Service personnel, who decided 
to do exactly what you would do if you 
were in charge of a national forest and 
had accidentally consumed a massive 
overdose of prescription medication: 
paint the rods. 

They did a few tests to select just the 
color they wanted, then they spent two 
days spraying paint on the rocks, and 
before you could say “massive federal 
budget deficit” the mil ri de looked just 
the way God would have created it if 
He had received tire benefits of Forest 
Service training. 

As a professional journalist, I have 
always been fascinated by people who 
appear to have even more spare time 
mnn I do, so I called up cure of the men 
involved in the rock-painting, District 
Ranger Bob Boazdwine, who tnnred out 
to be a friendly individual. He told me 
that the rangers bad taken a fair amount 
of ribbing over tire rock-painting, but as. 
far as he was canoemed the project had 
come out real nice. 

I told him I was thinking about 
painting the brown spot on my lawn, 
and he gave me some fashion tips. 
“Make sore yon use a dark green,” he 
said. “When we painted the rocks, we 
went into it thinking in terms of a moss 
green and a light brown, but they 
weren't dark enough.” 

Thus advised, I asked my 8-year-old 


son if he wanted to Mp me paint tire • 
lawn, but he and his friend Erik were * 
deeply involved in an urgent Nintendo 1 


ed during my lit crime. Fortunately 
Erik’s 6-year-old brother, Tyson, was 
able to make some roam in Ins schedule, 
so we got my sou’s watercoior set and 
went out to paint the brown spoL 
After a while we got tired at dark 
green, so at Tyson’s suggestion we 
switched over to purple, then red, then 
orange, and when we were done we had 
converted what had been a dull and 
nnatiracrivc area of the lawn witn an 


semi-oigesiea jelly beaus. 

Tyson and! were standing there ad- 
miring our wort: when — this really 
happened — up drove a pizza delivery 
man, apparently sent by the God of 
Comedy Setup 
“Lorats like ram!” he 
“Yes,” I said, “and wouldn’t you 
know it, I just painted my darned lawn!” 

I added a meatfly “Ha haT to reas- 
sure him I was a normal peraun unlikely 
to suddenly chop him into fragments 
with a mararete, but he was already ac- 
celerating down the street. 

Nevertheless, the lawn-painting was a 
critical success, and it got me thfnlring 
about other ways I might be able to 
improve nature around our house, dtoe- 
dafiy the yard crabs. I do sot care Tor 
them. Being from the North, I prefer 
yard critters that are furry ami cute, 
whereas .crabs look like body parasites 
magnified 1,000 times. Danng mating 
season; TO go out in my yard, and there; 
blocking my path, will be a. aab, adopt- 
ing a karate stance to prevent me bom 
mating with his woman. 

“I don’t want to male with your wom- 
an,” I tefl him. “Yottr woman is a 
CRAB, for God’s sake:” 

So anyway, my idea is that the crabs 
should wear costumes. I'm thinking 
specifically of chipmunk costumes. 

I could look out the window and 
watch them scuttling around the lawn 
in their fucry finery, and it would be 
just like being back up North on a brisk 
fall day following a nuclear accident 
that had caused all the rfti pmnnfc* to 
develop extra legs and walk sideways. 
My only question is where I'd get chip- 
munk costumes for crabs; but I’m sure 

the federal y w wiwieni ram hdp me 
out Assuming ifs not too busy touch- 
ing up federal rocks. 

Ktdtfa-Ridder Newspapers. 



GENERAL NEWS 


Brazilian Voters Lean to a Newcomer 


By James Brooke 

New York Times Service 

RIO DE JANEIRO — For the 
first time since 1960, poUtaken are 
as k i n g Brazilians for whom they 
will vote in a presidential election. 

They are getting an unexpected 
focus of response: an energetic 39- 
year-okl man who advocates for- 
eign aid to save the Amazon and, to 
save the economy, capit alism and 
foreign investment. 

Confounding forecasts that a 
leftist would lead the race to elec- 
tions here in November, Fernando 
Cdlor de McDot has emerged from 
a 24-candkkte pack with a 41-to- 
44 percent command in polls. 

His leading challenger, Leond 
Brizola, a 67-year-oki Socialist, 
trails with 12 percent. Lids Ign&do 
da Silva, a Marxist congressman 
C known as Lola, dropped from IS 
percent in April to 3 percent in 


Today, 94 percent of Brazilians 
regularly watch television — a me- 
dium that was negligible during the 
last presidential campaign, in 1960. 
Because of the military coup of 
1964, 85 percent of Brazil's estimat- 
ed 82 million voters have never 
voted for a president. With 16- 
year-olds allowed to vote, half of 
Brazil's electorate is under 35. 

Misreading the mood, Mr. Bri- 


BrazQian karate champion, jog- 
ging, swimming, or relaxing at 
borne with Us 24-year-old second 
wife, Rosane, a college senior. Pho- 
tographers have a harder time 
catching him indulging in a secret 
vice, smoking Cuban cigars. 

“An election is not a beauty con- 
test, a most beautiful hairdo con- 
test — it’s a competence contest,” 
said Paulo Salim Maluf, a former 


The race to run the third most populous 
democracy revolves around Fernando 
Gollor de Mellor, who until recently was 
little known outside Brazil and also inside. 


Suddenly, the race to run the 
world’s thud most populous de- 
mocracy in the 1990s revolves 
around a figure who until recently 
was little known — not rally out- 
side Brazil but also inside. 

Until May, Mr. Collor was gov- 
ernor of Alagoas, Brazil's second 
smallest state. His party, the Na- 
tional Reconstruction Party, was 
founded in February. 

As recently as March, the Collor 
campaign invited a dozen S3o Pau- 
lo business leaders to meet the can- 
didate. Only three came. 

The sudden emergence of a 
handsome young candidate who 
grew up listening to the Rolling 
Stones speaks of a changing, un- 
charted Brazil. 


zola responded to his young rival's 
surge in May by branding him 
“puppy of the dictatorship." This 
month, he corrected his gaffe and 
redubbed Mr. Collor “playboy of 
the dictatorship.” 

With his actor’s smile, aquiline 
nose, and swimmer's build, Mr. 
Ccilor seems to have stepped out of 
one of Brazes slickly produced 
soap operas. Brazil’s powerful 
Globo network has given generous 
air time to his raimpaign 

“When I heard about Collor, 1 
thought CoHor-Quayfe," Emilia 
Viotti da Costa, a Brazilian who 
teaches history at Yale University, 
said here. “They are both media 
creations.” 

In an echo of John F. Kennedy's 
campaign, Mr. Collor stresses 
youth and vigor. 

Magazines have featured color 
photos of the candidate, a former 


governor of Slo Paulo who is run- 
ning far behind in the race. 

But there is more to Mr. Conor’s 
meteoric rise than tailored suits 
and movie-star good looks. 

Across Brazil, he is now known 
as the hunter of “maharajahs.” Ma- 
harajahs, BrazUian-styk, are civil 
servants who work little and earn 
biflpaycbecks. 

For example, in Paraiba, an im- 
poverished northeastern state 
where the per capita income is 
about 5500 a year, state legislators 
are paid nearly 5100,000 a year. 

On the national level eyebrows 
were raised this month when Presi- 
dent Josi Samey Costa went to 
Paris to celebrate the 200th anni- 
versary of the French Revolution. 
With him on the presidential jet 
were ISO friends, twice the size of 
the Japanese delegation. 

Mr. Collor began a crusade two 


years ago against “maharajahs” in 
Alagoas, his home state. In a move 
that c aptur e d the national fancy, he 
placed a $75G-a-month cap on all 
state salaries. 

Now he vows to ckan house on a 
national level — ■ dismissing mil- 
lions of civil servants, jailing cor- 
rupt off ic i al* ! and selling inefficient 
state industries to the private sec- 
tor. 

“If I am elected, 1 am going to 
establish the minimum conditions 
so that finally there is capitalism in 
Brazil” be told interviewers from 
O Estado de S3o Paulo, the news- 
paper of industrialists. 

On preservation of the Amazon, 
not a major campaign issue in Bra- 
zil Mr. Cdlor has called for for- 
eign aid to be channeled through 
private conservation groups to help 
administer parks. 

“The government has been inca- 
pable of protecting even parks and 
natural reserves under permanent 
threat,” be said in his party nomi- 
nation speech this month. “We 
have to accept international aid.” 

Not all Brazilians have been daz- 
zled by Mr. Collar’s sudden emer- 
gence. Calling the Cdlor phenome- 
non “collective mystification,” 
F&lha de SSo Paulo wrote in an 
editorial: “He does not have a pro- 
gram — he ha* an nwy He does 
not have a party — be has a vehicle 
for his personality cult He does not 
say anything — only, what people 
imag ine that he is saying.” 

Some Brazilians bridle at his 
“Mr. Clean” image. This mouth, 
the justice minister, Oscar Dias 
Corrfca. ordered federal prosecu- 
tors to investigate corruption 
charges against Mr. CoQor. 


Ramon Areces Rodriguez, Spain Magnate, Dies 


Compiled by Oar Staff From Dispatches 

MADRID — Ram6n Areces 
Rodriguez, 84, the founder of 
Spain’s biggest privately owned 
company, the El Cone Ingles chain 
of department stores, died Sunday. 

A widower wbo left no children, 
he built his business from a small 
Madrid tafia's shop he founded in 
the 1930s to a retail giant employ- 
ing more than 30,000 people, with 
branches in most major Spanish 
cities. The Spanish media put his 
personal wealth at more than S2J 
. billion. 

Mr. Areces kept the bulk of El 
Cone Ingles shares in his own. 
hands with the rest divided be- 
tween his famDy and senior compa- 
ny employees. 

A spokesman said recently that 
that firm’s future would depend on 
Mr. Areces’s win, but that he ex- 
pected it would remain in the con- 
trol of cousins and other relations. 



Jtnmdn Areces Rodrigue* 

Mr. Areces was bran at Grade, a 
village in the northern region of 
Asturias. At 15, he emigrated to 
Havana where he began to wort as 


a store errand boy. In 1925, he went 
to Canada and graduated from 
Montreal University, where he ma- 
jored in economic sciences. He 
worked for nearly two years in New 
York in an export firm. 

He returned to Havana and re- 
mained there until 1935, when he 
traveled bade to Spain. One year 
later, he bought his first store. 

_ _ . . , (Reuters, AP) 

■ Other deaths: 

Cecfi Moores; 86. a multimillion- 
aire who operated the Littkwoods 
lottery on soccer pools, on Satur- 
day while on vacation in Scotland. 

Frederic Ernest (Sunshine Sam- 
my) Morrison, 76, one of the origi- 
nals in “Cur Gang," later titled 
“Little Rascals,” the mischiev ous 
kids of movies and television, in 
Lynwood, California. He was be- 
lieved to be the first blade actor to 
sign a long-term film contract. 

Mamoe Sddennac, 81, a movie 


makeup artist whose work was seei 
in such films as “Citizen Kane,” on 
July 18 of a heart attack in Port 
Angeles, Washington. 

feat G Mangdsdorf, 90, a bota- 
nist whose crossbreeding of com 
and other grains enmg d Him a 
worldwide reputation, in his sleep 
Saturday at the Carol Woods Re- 
tirement Community in Chapel 
HUL North Carolina. 

John W. Studebaker, 102, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education from 
1934 to 1948, on Wednesday in 
Walnut Creek, California. 

Lane Frost, 25, a world champi- 
on rodeo rider, was grand to death 
by a bull on Sunday in Cheyenne. 
Wyoming. 

Zboa Yang, 81, one of the Com- 
munist Partys leading literary arbi- 
ters for nearly fiOyears and a cham- 
pion of artistic freedom, on 
Monday in Beijing after a long 31- 
ness. 





SCENARIOS FOR CHANGE IN EUROPE 


A Major New Conference Co-sponsored by the .. 
International Herald Tribune and J. Walter Thompson Europe 

ROME, NOVEMBER 2 and 3, 1989 ' 


The advancing pace of change in the 
social, technological, economic and political 
arenas is creating new daily challenges for the 
320 million consumers living in the European 
Community. 

One of the central tasks confronting 
leaders and managers as they prepare for the 
1 990's is that of anticipating the implications of 
these changes on a Pan-European scale. 

The International Herald Tribune and 
J. Walter Thompson Europe have designed a 
unique two-day conference addressing the key 
areas of change that will affect all aspects of life 
as we approach the 21st century. 

THE ISSUES 

Plenary Sessions will discuss the following: 
THE NEW EUROPEANS 
POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC SCENARIOS 
THE DEMOGRAPHIC REVOLUTION 
MANAGING TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 
THE ENVIRONMENTAL CHALLENGE 
"EUROPEANISM” vs NATIONAL IDENTITY 
THE FUTURE OF THE FAMILY 
MEDIA: QUALITY vs QUANTITY? 

THE FUTURE OF WORK 
A NEW MAP OF EUROPE: 

EMERGING SOCIO-CULTURAL TRENDS 

THE SEMINARS 

The seminars will take up the following topics: 
THE GRAYING OF EUROPE 
THE TECHNOLOGICAL REVOLUTION: 

SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS 
INDUSTRY’S RESPONSE 

TO THE ENVIRONMENTAL CHALLENGE 
HEALTH, FITNESS AND NUTRITION 
LUXURIES, STATUS AND INDIVIDUALISM 
THE ROLE OF WOMEN 
PEOPLE AND THEIR MONEY 
BIOTECHNOLOGY & MEDICINE: 

THE NEXT ADVANCE 


THE SPEAKERS 

The distinguished group of speakers will 
Indude among others: 

Valery Grscard d'Estaing, 
former President of France ; 

Peter Christoffersen, Chief General Manager, 
Baitica Holdings A/S Copenhagen 
Professor Umberto Cotombp, Chairman^ 

ENEA, Rome, Author and Consultant 
John Bkington, Director, SustainAbility Lid., - 
Co-author, "The Green Consumer Guide” 
Professor Giampablo Fabris, Professor 
of Sociology, University of Trento . 

Professor Charles Handy, Visiting. Professor, 

London Business School,: 

Writer and Broadcaster 
Larry Hassan, Chief Executive Officer, RISC 

Research Institute on Social Change), 

Judie Lannon, European Development •• : 

Director, J. Waiter Thompson, London • 
Professor Gabriefe Moreflo, Professor of. 

Marketing, The Free University, Amsterdam 
Dr. Elizabeth Nelson r Chairman, , . 

Taylor Nelson, Group Chairman, RtSC^Londoo; 
Christine Ockrent, Deputy Controller, 

News, Antenne2, Pans, • 

Dr. Gilbert C. Rapaifle, Professor, . 

University of California, ‘ 

Archetype Studies Europe Ltd. 

Anthony Sampson, Journalist and 
International Writer 
Otto Schily, Member of Parliament 

Green Faction of toe. Deutsche Bundestag 
Bob Tyrrell, Managing Director,: 

The Henley Centre of Forecasting, London 
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No Miracles in the Park: Homeless New Yorkers Amid Drug Lords and Slumlords 


By John Kifner 

Sew York Tuna Service 

NEW YORK — “It’s an interesting, 
intricate social situation,” Nathaniel 
Hunter Jr. observed early Sunday morn- 
ing from the bench in Tompkins Square 
Parle, where he has lived for the last six 
years. “The internal contradictions are 
constantly slamming into each other." 

In the after-midnight darkness, nearly 
300 homeless people were stretched out 
in the park — sleeping, trying to sleep, 
talking, drinking. 

Their number had steadily grown 
from the 137 who were evicted when the 
police tore down their lent city two 
weeks earlier after a series of dashes. A 
cooking fire smoldered near some 
bushes, and a tepee and other shelters 
had been made from sheets of plastic 
and cardboard refrigerator boxes. 

More and more homeless people have 
been trickling into the park, attracted 
both by the latest bunt of public atten- 
tion and the number of nearby soap 
kitchens operated by religious groups, 
turning the park into a kind of a sanctu- 
ary and rallying point. 

Gothing drying on fence posts and 
people washing themselves in the drink- 
ing fountains have brought a sense of 
crisis. But the homeless people are only 


the latest addition to the city's most 
hard-used park, where elderly Poles and 
Ukrainians hold down their benches on 
the west side and younger Puerto Ricans, 
blacks, Cubans and Jamaicans come in 
from the Nocks to the east 

Reflecting the neighborhood, the mix 
in the park is yet more complex. 

Skateboarders, basketball players, 
mothers with small rliiHn>n | rariicak 
looking like 1960s retreads, spicy 
haired punk rockers in tom black, skin- 
heads m heavy work boats looking to 
beat up the radicals and punks, dread- 
locked Rastafarians, heavy-metal bands, 
dress players, dog walkers — all occupy 
their spaces in the park, along with the 
professionals carrying their dry-deaned 
suits to the renovated “gen trifled" build- 
ings |Tint are diftn gmg the character of 
neighborhood. 

Tom pkins Square Paris, 10.5 acres (4.2 
hectares) erf worn but tree-shaded pave- 
ment mid scuffed grass, is a bub of 
Manhattan’ s Lower East Side — an un- 
easy communi ty that is the meeting 
ground of the two most powerful forces 
m the dty today: drugs and real estate. 

The story told by Mr. Hunter, a gen- 
tle, shrewd-spoken, gray-bearded blade 
man who keeps a small rake and shovel 
by bis bench to tend nearby cherry and 


At the comer of Avenue B and Third, 
considered qne of the worst herein 
blocks in New York, another concert 
was going on at an artists' space called 
The Garage, set in a former gas station 

5 

S^StafldkS Sere was an eerie edge- . SRP-- 

resembknee toBrirul The housing crisis has spawned a "^t to a howe. The utaaficn m the 


black-oak trees, is that of many of New the street was lined with dimmed Harley 
Yak’s homeless: A single, massive blow Davidsons with raised “ape-hanger" 
pushed then over the edge. handlebars and beefy men and hefty 

In his case, he said, it was the purchase women in blade leather, 
of the nearby high-rise where he lived by A block north, a rock concert had 


wnn« — have to do with gentrification. A 
hob erf the 1960s countaajlture,_ihis was 
a neighborhood largely of working poor 
whose cheap, if shabby, ho u si ng also 
attracted artists, radicals and the young. 

Now, with (mo-bedroom apartments 


The Reverend Frank Morales, an 

Episcopal priest who a ooetf the on 

rozecs of the squatter*’ movement cni 


Lower East Side, spoke 
group planning strategy,'* 
' the occupation of 


against eviction. 

“I was doing i _ _ _ . 

, w my cable TV an 

time,” said Mr. Hunter, at that point a 
self-employed contractor. “But they 
wear you out after a year and a half or 
two. I was physically, fin a nc ially, psy- 
chologically pooped out I just wanted to 
be left alone, to find a spot in space to 
cool my out. So I came here. I 
found a sanctuary — really; trees, open 
space, solitude. 

“Of course at that time, it warn t so 
pulsating with events. But now we have 
cook fires burning, political activists 
yelling, police around, all the things I 
had been r unnin g away from” — he 
burst into a whoop of laughter at the 
irony. “Now Tm worried about my actu- 
al eviction from the park.” 

late at ni ght, the neighborhood can 
seem bizarre. 

The Newcomers Motorcycle Qub was 
having its annual block party at its dub- 
house at 12th Street ana Avenue B, and 


*We have cook fires 
burning, political 
activists yelling, 
police around, all the 
things I had been 
running away from.’ 

Nathaniel Hunter, resident 
of Tompkins Square Park 

law renovators, mostly young artists — 
and the street was filled with young 
people whose purple hair stood straight 
upm spikes. 

At the World Qub, just off Houston 
Street near Avenue C black youths 
pulled op in the Jeep-type vdnoes fa- 
vored by cash-heavy teec-age crack mo- 
giil$, higfr-powgcd speakers Waring 



The crowd was white and fashionably 
di gged, and a police sergeant sent to 
fjwjf on the noise shook his head, be- 
mused: “It's all yuppies." 

By day, the contrasts are stm sharp. 

On a late weekend morning, a shirtless 

man with matted hair reded angrily out 
of the park toward couples eating eggs 
Benedict at sidewalk tables of the Life 
Caffe at the park’s northeast comer. As 
as could be determined throngjh a 
rhirtr Jamaican accent, the man was 
An n rin g , “Kiss my gr anny ’s grits.” 

A store on the east shk of die park 
offered vegetarian dog food, while an- 
other, called Le Snakepit, featured 
bracelets studded with steel spikes and 
T-shirts with sknH motifs. 

Federal agents recently dosed down 

two grocery stores and a car service as 
fronts for drag sales. 

Many of the contrasts — and the ten- 


housing crisis has pawned a 
g movement of squatters who say 
J have taken over about 20 aban- 
doned buddings — at least two of which 
now have art galleries — and are work- 
ing to bring them up to hoofing code 

ctandaTrk 

On Saturday afternoon, a Puerto Ri- 
can gro u p at the K*nrichril played Jibaro 
lufflifibrin music — die equivalent of 
hffibiDy l aments about the city and the 
longing for home — whiles woman from 
a T,ong Island ministry called Hope far 
the Future firmly fonwd up severm hun- 
dred people into an orderly soup Hue. 

In toe section <rf the park where home- 
less people had set up their headquar- 
ters, Darken Bryant, one of the leaders 
of the group, who said she was also 
known as “Momma,” talked of “turning 
up the heat on toe street” with more 
demo ns tr a tions to force toe dty to give 
over' buddings for toe homeless people: 


park is that homdess people will come in 

greater and greater marital because 
they fed to^ have a community of sup- 
port.” 

JoEo Morales walked by the park with 
Ins family, trading sdvery heart-shaped 
hefium balloons, on thar way to toe 
Ukrainian social dub which he bad reut- 
edfor his daughter's sweet-16 party. 

“This is my nd^borimod," Mr. Mo- 
rales said, addhrawito sow regret that 
he now lived in Brooklyn. 

In 1982, be said^ he agreed to take a 
job in upstate New York bat soon found 
that his family missed -toe dty. “We 
came back, but we couldn’t find any- 

hesnd. “The buddings are vacani^Sie 
apar tments are vacant, but toe landlords 
don’t want anyone moving in to rent; 
They want them all to he condos." 


POLAND: 

Kiszczak Named 

(Continued from page I) 
as calling the next two weeks “the 
most critical” for his government. 

But senior Solidarity strategists 
said that, while they believed the 
situation to be intensely critical in 
the face of the impending food 
price rises, they felt that reactions 
in toe form of disturbances might 
not coax until September, when 
Poles begin trickling back from 
summer holidays and the full force 
of the price hikes is felt 

General Kiszczak, 63, has been 
the leading government negotiator 
with Solidarity and conducted toe 
roundtable negotiations with the 
opposition movement .that led to 


Beirut Duels Kill 14 and Injure 110 


United Pros International 
BEIRUT — flm'ntijn gunners 
and Syrian-backed Mas lira militia- 
men fought in and around the di- 
vided Lebanese capital, killing 14 
and wounding 110 in a 
lasted until Monday 

morm ng^ 

after Christian forces 

gaged in tank and rocket dashes 
with the Syrian-backed Druze 
Muslim militiamen around toe 
army garrison of Souk d Gharb, 
located 11 kilometers (seven utiles) 
southeast of Beirut. 


The dashes soon spread, and 
shells crashed into nearby Chris- 
tian and Druze villages as well as in 
residential districts In the Muslim 
and Christian sectors of Beirut. 

The Aptitng waned early Mon- 
day, and toe guns fell silent after 10 
hours of bombardments. 

The police said that 14 persons 
were killed and that 1 10, including 
three Christian soldiers, were 
wounded. The latest casualties 
brought the death toll to 534 in the 
current round of violence, which 
began in March. 


The headquarters (rf the leader of 
toe Christian military forces, Major 
General Michel Aram, in the south- 
eastern suburb of Baabda suffered 
several direct bits, as did the West 
Band offices of Salim Hqss, toe 
Muslim head of toe pro-Syrian ad- 
nii nk t ra tion. None Of the nffieigl* 
was hurt. 

As the bombardment raged, the 

remaining residents of Beirut raced 
to underground bunkers as ambu- 
lances drove the wounded to hospi- 
tals. The population of Beirut has 
dwindled to 250,000 from 1.4 mil- 
lion 20 weeks ago. 


JAPAN: Elders Knock Down a 52- Year-Old Pretender 


ie present developments. 

The roundtable agreement, 
signed in April, provided for virtu- 
ally free elections that for toe first 
ttiw. in a Communist country al- 
lowed the anti-Communist opposi- 
tion to enter parliament, h also 
created a presidency with consider- 
able powers, rather than the largely 
ceremonial post that was previous- 
ly held by General JanizdskL 
As toe Communists’ official can- 
didate, General Kiszczak was ex- 
pected to be officially nominated 
by President Jaxuzdsti to replace 
Mr. Rakowslri, whose resignation 
after about 10 months in office fol- 
lowed toe Communists' crushing 
electoral humiliation last month. 

Solidarity’s parliamentary bloc 
voted last week to urge parliament 
to impeach Mr. Rakowski. 

During his tenure as prime min- 
ister. industrial production fell the 
value of toe zloty, the national cur- 
rency, collapsed, and Poland was 
forced to appeal to Western coun- 
tries for immediate aid in the form 
of food deliveries. 


House Approves 
Delay on Airline 
Safety Device 

The .Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Heeding 
pleas by toe aviation industry, toe 
House on Monday agreed to let the 
government push back by at least 
two years the deadline for the in- 
stallation of an anti-collision de- 
rice on airliners. 

By voice vote, toe House unani- 
mously approved legislation allow- 
ing the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration to extend to Dec. 30, 1993, 
the deadline for installing the traf- 
fic alert and collision avoidance 
system. 

' The aviation agency would be 
empowered to permit further delay 
if problems continued. The Senate 
has yet to approve (he legislation. 

A law enacted in 1987 set toe 
current dales for installation of the 
devices in airliners with at least 30 
seats. The requirement would cover 
4.000 US. aircraft and would cost 
— including installa tion — ~ an esti- 
mated S3 10,000 per plane. 

Industry groups have com- 
plained (hat the devices, which are 
not mass-produced, will take a long 
time to manufacture, test, install 
and maintain properly. 


(Continued from page 1) 
the Young Tints,” said Takeshi 
s«hH, a political scientist at To- 
kyo University. 

But that theory did not seem to 
square with the fact that the youth- 
ful Mr. Kaifu is on toe ascendant. 
So another explanation was that 
Mr. Hashimoto had been done in 
by rivals in his own faction and age 
group who were jealous of his pro- 
gress. 

Mr. Hashimoto’s fate was decid- 


ed at a Sunday 



sirita, the former 


minis ter 


rmer prime 
who resigned April 25 because of 
toe infl uence -p wMling scandal in- 
volving the Recruit Co. conglomer- 
ate. 

The Takeshita faction is toe 
LDP’s hugest, and Mr. Hashimoto 
himself is a member. 

Attending the meeting were 
Ichiro Orawa ^ 47-y ear-old fonner 

isrcgarded as a rival afMr*?Iasbi- 


moto; Shm Kanemaru, a 74-year- 
old fonner deputy prime minister, 
and Kowa (Baida, a 61 -year-old 
LDP parliamentary leader. 

Although the session was osten- 
sibly secret, the trio's derision was 
published in every major Japanese 
newspaper Monday morning: No 
Takeshita faction member (includ- 
ing, by implication, Mr. Hashi- 
moto) would run for the prime 
ministership. 

The official reason given was 
that the faction frit responsible for 
Mr. Takeshita's role m choosing 
Mr. Uno, who proved a disaster 
because of a sex scandal. 

Moreover, the newspapers said, 
Mr. Hashimoto bad been 
to bear responsibility, along with 
Mr. Uno, for toe LDPs electoral 
setback because he is toe party’s 
secretary-generaL 

But nobody here attaches much 
Credence to those rationales for 
what was a fairly obvious power 
play against Mr. Hashimoto. 


Mr. Hashimoto announced his 
acceptance of the verdict Monday 
morning, fit the afternoon, the full 
steering committee of the Take- 
shim faction ratified toe decision, 
according to faction sources. 

Attention is now focusing on the 
small faction headed by Mr. Ko- 
moto. If he derides he wants the 
job, it is likely to be his, analysts 
say. because Mr. Kaifu would 

hardly dare tO challeng e his own 
faction leader. 

But pressure may be brought to 
bear on Mr. Komoto to step aside 
and allow Mr. Kaifu to take the 
job, since the LDP badly needs a 
new, youthful image to cany into 
ejection campaigns looming a few 
months down the road. 

On toe other hand, nobody is 
sure what will happen next. "I 
wouldn’t surprised if it turns out to 
be another name entirely," a West- 
ern diplomat said. “It seems like 
they have five or six new names 
everyday." 


CAMBODIA: Beijing Plays Dawn Khmer Rouge 


(Coutimied from page 1) 
said. “China ran do a lot. She plays 
a big role in toe process of 

Specifically, he conti 
can “put pressure” on its allies — 
the Khmer Rouge — to reach a 
settlement. 

The conference participants felt 
so confident they were on toe road 
to peace that there were numerous 
calls to a fact-finding mission 
to Cambodia at once to prepare for 
an international co n trol commis- 
sion. 

The Khmer Rouge remain cme of 
toe four Cambodian delegations at 
the conference, however, and the 
Cambodians themsdves have yet to 
agree how they will continue their 
own negotiations during the 
monthlong conference. 

Prime Minister Hun Sen, bead of 
the government installed by Viet- 
nam in 1979, and Prince Sihanouk, 
head of toe resistance coalition that 
also includes a noncommunist. Son 
Sana, remain the principal rivals. 

Neither gave much ground in 
their formal speeches Sunday. Bui 
personal relations between them 
nave improved. On the conference 
floor, the members of the two dele- 
gations greet each other, in some 
cases with warm embraces. 

China welcomed Monday the 


Vietnamese pledge to withdraw its 
troops from Cambodia. Foreign 
Mrmster Nguyen Co Tbach of Viet- 
nam described Mr. Qian’s speech 
as having been among the calm and 
constructive discourses heard at toe 
conference. 

While continuing to demand 
that Cambodia create a four-party 
government, Mr. Qian raid that 
Prince Sihanouk “enjoys high pres- 
tige both at home and abroad and a 
unique position which no one can 
replace. 

The conference is expected to 
continue until the cad of August 
with its 19 participating nations 
and organizations. The four Cam- 
bodian factions wiD continue their 
separate negotiations an an interim 
power-shanng arrangement. 

■ US. Reopens China links 

The United States re-established 
high-level contact with China on 
Monday, nearly two months after 
troops forcibly put down the pro* 
democracy demonstrations in Beij- 
ing, The Associated ftess reported 
from Shann on, Ireland. 

But Secretary of State James A. 
Baker 3d, who requested the meet- 
ing with Mr. Qian m Paris, stressed 
that the United States was unhap- 
py with China’s actions, which 
threatened the country with diplo- 


Colonel 
Had Varied 
Experience 


The Associated Press 

When he was abducted Feb. 
17, 1988, Lien tenant Colonel 
William R. Wiggins, 44 , head- 
ed a 75-member observer 
group B«ignnH' to the United 
Nations peacekeeping force in 
southern Lebanon. He was re- 
turning fiom talks with a mod- 
erate Shrilp Muslim nriKfiii 
leader that repor te dly touched 
on host a ge s . 

In December, Colond Hig- 
gins’ kidnappers said they had 
sentenced mm to d«ifh as a 
spy for Israel Their statement 
at that time <fid not rive an 
execution date for Colonel 
Higgins, who once was an aide 
to Caspar W. Weinl 
while be was secretary of 
fense. 

He was commissioned as a 
second lieutenant in 1967 and 
served m Vietnam in 1968 and 
again in 1972. Later, be was a 
rifle company commander an 
Okinawa, an instructor at toe 
Staff Noncommissioned Offi- 
cers Academy at Quantico, 
Virginia, and a rifle company 
commander at Camp Lejerme, 
North Carolina. 

Colonel Higgins served in 
various staff positions at Ma- 
rine Corps head quarters in 
Washington and at the Penta- 
gon. He completed studies at 
the National War College in 
1985. — 

He and his first wife, Bonita 
Spalding, had a daughter, 
Christine Lynn. She is 17. 

His second wife, Robin Hig- 
gins, a Marine Corps major, is 
assigned to the Pentagon. 


marie isolation if continued, a se- 
nior US official aid. 

The meeting was held in a side 
room of toe Cambodia conference 
hall 

After the June 3 and 4 crack- 
down in Bdjiiig, President Grorgc 
Bush imposed a series erf sanctions, 
indndhig a ban on high-level ex- 
changes between US. and Chinese 
officials and an visits to Bering by 
senior US. g over nm ent offic ia l s. 

Mr. Baker, taking die view that 
toe sanctions did not keep him 

KSpSESSKS Ss wSU hSTSS*. 

toe major topic was the future of 
Cambodia. 


18 Victims 
Still Missing 
In Lebanon 


The official said that Mr. Baker 
and Mr. Qian agreed that Vietnam 
should release its hold on Cambo- 
dia. 

On the internal policies of Qrina, 
the official said, Mr. Baker “made 
the point that repression would not 
be understood by too A me ric a n 
people." 

Mr. Baker, who stopped briefly 
is Shannon on bis way back to rite 
United States, stressed that the 
United States wanted to maintain 
strong ties with China, but that Mr. 
Bosh would need some heto in 
terms of the future course of m 
dons in Beijing. 
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OUTRAGE: Bush Cancels Tour 


Reuters 

BEIRUT — The execution of 
Lieu tenant Colonel William R. 

Truss- 
ing ana oeuevea neta uosaite in 
Lebanon. 

The hostages or missing persons 
in Lebanon are listed in the order 
in which they were seized or disap- 
peared. 

1985 

• March 16: Terry Anderson, 
American. 41, Middle East bureau 
chief of The Associated Press. 

• May: Florence Read, 35, Leb- 
ancse-Frendu journalist. 

• June 9: Thomas Sutherland, 
American, 58, dean of agriculture 
at the American Umverahy of Bei- 
rut. 

• June 29: Faik Wareh, 65, US 
citizen of Syrian oo£Dv business* 
iittfij missing. 

• Sept 11: Alberto Molinari, 
I talian, 65, h matw^rmw 

1986 

• April 11: Brian Keenan, 36, 

Huai Irish awrl BririA nationality , 

instructor at American University 
of BeiroL 

• April 17: John. McCarthy, 31, 
British, journalist for Worldwide 
Television News. 

• Sept 9: Frank Herbert Reed, 
57, American, director of Lebanese 
International School 

• Sept 12: Joseph James Grip- 
pio, 59, American, deputy comp- 
troller of the American University 
of Beirut 

• Oct. 21: Edward Austin Tracy, 
57, American, book salesman. 

1987 

• Jan. 20: Terry Waite, 50, Brit- 
ish, envoy of toe archbishop of 
Canterbury, disappeared while on 

a mission to free Western : 

• Jan. 24: Robert PoDnll, 54, , 
se Turner, 40, Alarm Steen, 50, 
A m erica n s, staff members of Bei- 
rut University College . 


(Continued bom page 1) 
in response to the Israeli action or 
at an earlier day. 

“Nobody’s certain how you fig- 
ure that out," an official sakL 
Mr. Bush scheduled a meeting of 
toe National Security Council for 
Monday afternoon. Officials said 
one of the firs questions would be 
to review toe intelligence on Colo- 
nd Hi ggms Officials al* 50 said 
there would be discussion of how 
the United Stales should react 
Mr. Bush told the governors he 
was returning to Washington and, 
if the report of the execution was 
right, he would “then figure out 
what might conceivably be done.” 

Mr. Bush made no comment 
about a proposed cnchange ad- 
vanced by Defense Minister Yitz- 
hak Rabin of Israd. 

Bob Dole, the Republican leader 
of the Senate, said m Washington, 
“Perhaps a little more responsibil- 
ity on the part of the Israelis one of 
these days would be refreshing." 

Senator Dole said that if the re- 
ports of Colond Higgins's death 
proved true, then he would “hope 
toe Israelis would take another 
look at some of their actions that 
they must know in advance would 
endanger American lives.” 

He said be hoped Mr. Bosh could 
“have some understanding with the 
Israelis about future conduct 
which. I’ve indicated, enda ng e r s 
toe fives of Americans." 

Before Kb. Bush made ins com- 
ments, the senator said that if the 
repom of the hanging wra true, he 
hoped the ad minis tr ation would 
have “an appropriate response." 

“rm not certain wben ao appro- 
priate response would be,” Mr. 
Dole said, “but Pm certain there 
should be a response.” 

Officials said the White House 
would study possible mflitary re- 
taliation for the kQftng. 

■ Shevardnadze Quite Paris 
Foreign Minister Eduard A- She- 
vardnadze flew to Tehran from 
Paris an Monday to meet Iranian 


leaden, Tass said Monday, accord- 
ing to a report by United Press 
International from Moscow. 

■ Some Criticize Ioaefo 

Members of Congress reacted 
with anger Monday to the reports 
that Colonel Higgins had been 
banged, but some lawmakers di- 
rected part of therr anger at Israel, 
United! Press International report- 
ed from Washington. 

Representative Lee Hamilton, 
Democrat of Indian^ the No. 2 
Democrat on toe House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, mtirazed toe 
abduction of Sheikh Obod. 

“The action by toe Israelis to 
kidnap Obeid was taken as far as I 
know without consultation with the 
United States,” he sod. 


Abductors 
Have Killed 
At Least8 


The Associated Press 

BEIRUT — At least eight per- 
sons have been (tilled by abductors 
in Lebanon. They are: 

• William Buckley, 57, Beirut 
station chief of toe Central Inteffi- 

who was seized 
l 16, 1984. A pro-Iranian Shi- 
ite group, Mamie Holy War, said 
OcL 4, 1985, it had kmed him but 
no body was found. On Jan. 20, 
1987, toe United States said he was 
dead. 

• Peter C Kflbarn, 62, of San 
Francisco, a librarian antes Ameri- 
can Univ ersity of Beirut, who dis- 
appeared Dec. 3, 1984, and was 
found April 17, 1986, toot to death 
with two British hostages. A note 
saxi they had been tilled mretafia- 
tion Tot a U.S. air attack on Libya, v 

•Leigh Douglas, 34, a British 
professor at toe Ametmm Umva^ 

was found shot to death with Mr. 
Kflbnm. 

• Philip Padfidd, 40, a British 

aTST sametime as IfeSragtas! 

He also was found dead with Mr. 
Kflbum. 

•Nicolas Khutezs, a Roman 
Catho lic priest from the Nether- 
lands, who di sa p p e ar ed in eastern 
Lebanon March 14, 1985. His body 
was found April 1, 1985. 

• Denis Hill, a Briton who 
taught English at the American 
University of Beirut and who failed 
to show up for work May 27, 1985. 

He was found two days later dead 
of gunshot wounds. 

• Arkadi Katkov, 32, a cultural 
attadife al the Soviet Embassy in 
Beirut, who was abducted Sept 30, 
1985, with three other Soviet digk>^. 



mats and was found murdered 
2 in a West Beirut suburb. The 
otoea were later freed. 

• Michel Seurat, a French re- 
searcher, who was seized 
1985. On March 5, 1986, an 
Jihad statement said that Mr. Seu- 
rat, 39, had been “executed. 

The British Foreign Office says it 
is seeking to learn the fate of Alec 
Grilled, a New York-based British 
journalist who was abducted 
March 25, 1985, in Lebanon. Pales- 
tinians said April 23, 1986, that 
they had killed Him, but his body 
was not found. 


EXECUTE: Colonel Is Hanged 


(Continued from Page 1) 

not freed according to tire set time 
frame.” 

The statement was titled “An 
opening gift” and included the cus- 
tomary Islamic introduction. “In 
the Name of God, the Merciful and 


“Let this be an example for those 
who will learn, a p un i s hmen t for 
the living, and a reminder to those 
who had a heart, who heard and 
who witnessed," the statement 
went on. 

It reiterated the demand for the 
fanniBriialu Triease of the shrilrh and 

the two others. 

“What is to come wiD be more 
formidable and America and Israd 
wQl be fully responsible,” the group 
warned in what appeared to be a 
threat concerning toe fate of other 
hostages. 

The threat Sunday to IriU the 
cctoid was toe fourth since his 
abduction. In a statement on Dec. 
12. 1988, the captors said they had 
decided to tin Cokmd Higgins as a 
spy for Israel and in retaliation for 


Isradi mr strikes against Lebanese 
and Palestinian targets. 

The group said it condemned 
Colond Higgins after he confessed |? 
»h«t be hadprovided information 
to Israd. about the Islamic Resis- 
tance, a coalition of Iran-backed 
fundamentalists ready for martyr- 
dom who specialized in attacks 
Israeli soldiers and their 


Lebanese allies in southern Leba- 
non. 

On April 21, 1988, the organiza- 
tion said in a statement that Colo- 
nel Higgins had been put on trial at 
the “Court of toe Oppressed” for 
what h said were comes against 
M uslim wwri Pal wd iwMm s- 


Defedor Wants to Go to U.S. 

Reuters 

SEOUL — A Chinese Army offi- 
cer and his wife who defected 
across the border between North 
and South Korea have told Seoul 
that they want asylum in the Unit- 
ed States, toe news agency Yonhap 
reported Monday. 


EXIT: In France 9 King Fahd Seeks a Short Way Home 


• March 17: Mohammed Mah- 
moud Jiar, Egyptian Muslim deric, 
seized in southern Lebanon. 

1989 

• My 1 2: Jac k Mam, 75, Brit- 
isb, retired airline pilot and night- 
club manager, disappeared in West 
Beirut. 

• May 16: Heinrich Strflbig, 48, 
Thomas Kempner, West Germans, 
rid workers for ASME Hmnanrtas 
Relief Agency for Palestinian refu- 
gees, seized in southern Lebanon. 


(Confirmed from page 1) 
accommodate up to 15,000 can a 
day and now carries abort 85,000. 
Hungs can only get worse, because 
the road is bemg expanded to rix 
lanes along much of its length; 
there ate plans to make it agit 
lanes. 

Mrs- Le Phrin. and many of toe 
20,000 people who live in Fan tenay 
le Flemy, want toe freeway to \x 
jpmlr into a covered-over depres- 
son. Instead, regional authorities 
have proposed an eight-meter-high 
(26-foot) sound barrier along part 
of toe road— which toe mayor says 
would be ineffective and would dis- 
figure file neighborhood. 

“I cannot accept that when we 
ask on behalf of 20,000 people for 
toe highway to be covered, we get 


no reply for months. Yet we learn 
that King Fahd asks for a direct 
exit and he gets it just Ore that.” 

For the mayor and other offi- 
cials, the affair is symptomatic of 
the way thi n gs are done in France. 

“The property was sold without 
my bring told. The works were 
started without my being told. So 
motto for decentralization," said 
Mrs. Le Pivrin, a political indepen- 

She rejected the contention that 
the kuu needs a special inter- 
change for security reasons because 
“he’ll have a security problem as 
soon as gets on the highway ” 

The mayor said shehad not gone 
into toe finanrial aspects of the 
deal nor had she commented on the 
ting personally. *1 am not unhappy 


toe property has been bought, 
cause it had been abandoned 
was quite insecure:” But, gr 
bEng about “two weights and 
measures,” she said: “What sh< 
me, is the state gives p wini g 
like tins to a private person. ] 
unheard erf.” 


DEATH NOTICE 


The family aim B unco the death of 
Tassilo. 

PRINCE ZU FURSTENBERG 
bom in Brussels June 10th. 1933 resident 
of Monte Carlo who died in Strobl by 
Salzburg. July 15th. 19*9. Survived by 
his widow, bom Cecil Amefin Bluffer 
and his children Princess Ira yon 
Furatenbcrg & Princes E^pn & Sebasti an 
von Funtenbeig. 
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Bateoriaga’s 1962 Mack bolero, embroidered by Lesage, left, and Gianfranco Feng’s evening coat Sued in black crepe, for Dior 1^9. 

Italy’s Capital of Goldrjewelry Making 

Arezzo Still Thrives on the 1926 Brainchild of Two Entrepreneurs 
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By Kate Singleton 

A REZZO, Italy — The car halts 
at massive barred gates. From 
behind thick glass w«lrs micro- 
phoned voices ascertain the reasons 
for the visit Pass! boo mils slide 
^ down into the asphalt and we cross 
a large empty enclosure and head 
for the porter's lodge. More ques- 
tions. 

Double aatomtuic^ockiiig doors 
men before us and dose behind us. 
Tne interior is bare and unnatural- 
ly dean. From time to time a white- 
coated figure scuttles, across the 
corridor and disappears into a 
room on the other side 
To do what, you may wonder. 
This is not the security wing of a 
psychiatric hospital or the atrium 
of a nuclear power plant. It is the 
headquarters of Uno A Ene, the 
biggest gold , and silver jewelry 
manufacturers in the world. . 

7 hr the factories behind those 
dosed doors, more than AX) work- 
ers with sophisticated machinery 
annually transform 30 tons of gold 
and 10 tons of silver into toe neck- 
laces, bracelets, rings and earrings 
with which consumers all over toe 
globe adorn their parsons. 
(Wedding rings an still a great 
> seller; 35 pttoeat of Italian wed- 
dings are said to'be sealed with an 
Uno A Em product.) 

■’ The company was set up in this 
Tuscan city in 1926. It was the 
brainchild, and soon became toe 
ra&on-d'&re, of Leopdldo Gori 
and Carlo Zoccfa. two enterprising 
Arctim who foresaw toe nascent 
wealth of a country whose transfor- 
mation from agricultural to indus- 





Garri makes bracelets of steel and gold. 



gan 

world’s major manufacturing cen- 
ters for gold jewelry. 

Gori's and Zucdu'a original idea 
was to make jewelry for the cx- 
psndrng social group of people who 
had just that tittle extra to spend cm 
luxuries. Una meant aiming at a 
high and poraiWy mechanized out- 
put in order to reduce costs. In 
. those eariy years, the machinery 
w was bought in Germany, but ii 


soon became dear that local tech- 
nicians would have to be trained. 

From repairing imported 
mem, these self-taught 
soon learned enough to introduce 
improvements. In tune this led to 
toe establishment of MGZ, a com- 
pany within the Gori and Zucchi 
group that designs and builds ma- 
chinery for jewelry production. To- 
day. the most advanced MGZ 
products axe closely guarded se- 
crets that are used for toe exclusive 
benefit of the Uno A Erre factory 
for a few yean before being mar- 
keted. 

Gori’s and Zncchf s success story 
is, of course, not devoid of a little 
chapter of setbacks. Jewelry manu- 
facture was not easy under toe Fas- 
cist regime, when toe import of 
precious metals became impossible 
and the company had to do its best 
with “aut " " ,J ”' * 


bronze and aluminum), platynite, 
zamac (a combination of zinc, alu- 
minum. magnesium and copper) 
and other substitutes. 

In addition, the old factory in the 
city was bombed, and the new one 
in the outskirts met with the same 
fate only a few days after it had 
been opened. Yet toe company 
continued to prosper. 

Just to what extent is quite diffi- 
cult togauge, for a number of rea- 
sons. First, because during the last 
60 years a number erf goldsmiths 
who were trained in the factory 
have left Gori and Zucchi and es- 
tablished small factories of their 
own, specializing in a particular 
product, style or look. 

A case in point is the firm La 
Fonico. that was set up a few years 
ago by Paolo Compagnoni and a 
partner who learned toe ropes of 
the industry as prototype makers at 


Gori and Zucchi La Fonico em- 
ploys 16 people and gets through 
around 1,000 kilos (2*200 pounds) 
of a gold a year just to make those 
little round fasteners used for neck- 
laces and bracelets. 

The technique involved is basi- 
cally a somewhat mechanized ver- 
son erf toe traditional are perdue, 
except that toe wax is aO recycled; 
a series of precise day molds are 
made from toe original hand- 
tooled wax model and into these 
liquid gold is poured by centrifugal 
force. 

Once toe gold has cooled and 
solidified, the individual artifacts 
can be snipped from the matrix and 
band finished before assembly. 

By and large toe same techniques 
are used in toe slightly larger firm 
of Gaizi. whose founder, now pres- 
ident of toe national goldsmith's 
association, staned off as an un- 
skilled Gori and Zucchi worker. 
Gars himself rightly saw space in 
toe jewelry market for quality 
products with more design content 

His new factory bears witness to 
his indefatigable creative imagina- 
tion; bracelets uring interesting 
combinations of steel rope and 
gold, necklaces that are both simple 
and detailed, a top pocket “hand- 
kerchief 1 in silver or gold; in short, 
a yearly average of 400 new ideas. 

Not quite all the 600 goldsmith- 
cries in and around Arezzo share 
toe Gori and Zucchi parentage, 
however. One notable exception is 
CentoTreo that produces about 
300 kilometers (185 miles) of gold 
chains in 300 different models ev- 
ery year. 

The question of waste process- 
ing, strange as it may seem, brings 
us back to toe question of toe real 
— rather than apparent — prosper- 
ity of firms producing gold jewelry, 
[hiring toe manufacturing process. 
5 percentof toe original gold is lost 
in tiny fragments that impregnate 
toe air. fall to toe floor ana are 
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iven though, for tax purposes, 
such loss is recognized as inevita- 
ble, toe manufacturers actually re- 
cuperate around 40 percentof it by 
filtering the air and all waste water, 
including what goes down toe 
workers' toilets. 

Naturally enough, what is re- 
trieved is a kind of bonus for the 
manufacturer. Granted, 40 permit 
of S percent may not sound like 
very much, but with current prices 
of gold and its high annual con- 
sumption, the retrieved value is im- 
portant. 

Not that this alone can account 
for toe phenomena] number of Fer- 
xaris that hate been bought by toe 
diizen5 of Arezzo ova- the Last few 
years. Unofficial estimates ga uge 
that more than SO per ce nt erf what 
the city's jewelry factories produce 

each year manages to elude toe tax 
collector. 

In the meantime, those compa- 
nies that fed that they are most 
likely to be singled out tor the occa- 
sional exemplary tax investigation 
have tended to aim at the export 
market where at least there is no 
value a dded tax to be paid. Howev- 
er, as Gam sees it, such measures 
may not be sufficient in the future: 

“The main jewdry manufacturers 
really need to collaborate in working 
out commercial strategies, improv- 
ing the general design content erf the 
products, and so on. But it's very 
difficult to get tte interested parties 
together to discuss matters. 

“The prev ailing attitude is still 
that of the peasant farmer, which 
most of us were until quite recently. 
Granted, we were brought tip 
among works by Piero della Fran- 
cesca, Vasari mid other great mas- 
ters, and this must have imbued us 
with a sense of form. But that ker- 
nel of diffidence, erf suspicion al- 
most. wiQ take several generations 
to fade om completely." 

Kate Singjeton is a Milan-based 
journalist who writes frequently an 
cultural affairs. 


Balenciaga: The Art and the Skill 


International Herald Tribune 

P ARIS — When toe late, great 
Cristobal Balenciaga was 
asked to make a ready-to-wear line, 
his answer was always the same: "I 
won’t prostitute myself.*’ 

The spare, precise dotoes of the 
reclusive designer not only defined 
the shape of fashion in the 1930s. 
He also defined for all time toe 
essence of haute couture. It is 
summed up by Balenciaga himself, 
shaking with “subterranean anger” 
when he saw anything but toe “per- 
fect sleeve.” He would remove a 
coat or suit jacket from a client and 
silently unpick the of ending sleeve, 
before remaking it to his exacting 
standards. 

An intelligent and superbly illus- 
trated book about Balenciaga, 
(“Cristobal Balenciaga" by Mane- 
Andr&e Jouve, text by Jacqueline 
Dexnomex, published in French by 
Editions du Regard and in English 
by Thames and Hudson) in con- 
junction with toe haste couture ctd- 
lections in Paris, puts the spotHght 
on what Bernadette Chirac 
last week “one of toe glories of 
France." 

Balenciaga launched on the fash- 
ion world the kimono coal, the sail- 
or top, the tunic and toe “sack” 
dress. He also taught a new genera- 
tion about the precisian of cutting 
and the harmony of p roportions. 

Without Balenciaga there would 
have been no Countses, to redraw 

the miniskir t on geometric Hnes 

and bring couture into toe modem 
age. Courriges worked with Balen- 
ciaga through die 1950s. When he 
set up his own bouse and sent fash- 

couture, Balenciaga ^graceftiffy 
withdrew. He dosed his couture 
house in 1968, French youth’s an- 
nus mirab&s, and a fashion chapter 
dosed with his death in 1972. 

Balenciaga was not a household 
name, as Dior became. The way 
that modem designers take their 
lap of honor on the runway would 
have been an anathema to this most 
Garbo-esque of designers, who 
never gave an interview ot promot- 
ed himself. 

He was a designer’s deagner. 
“Notre maltre A tom" (The master 
of us all), Dior called him. 

“Balenciaga is toe only real cou- 
turier," Coco Chan el declared. “He 


alone is capable of cutting toe fab- 
ric, mounting it, of sewing it with 
his own hands . The others are just 
design era.” Chanel was one of Bar 
lendaga’s few close friends until a 
row erupted between them and he 
scot back, like a jilted lover, all her 
gifts. 

Balenciaga lived for and loved 
his work. 

“This prince of luxe is a monk,” 
claimed a fashion dictionary in the 

SUZY MENKES 

1950s, when Balenciaga’s fame was 
at its apex. 

“A monastery, architectural and 
spiritual,” was how Courrfeges de- 
scribed the atmosphere at the Ave- 
nue George V, where the salon win- 
dows were dressed in abstract 
expressions of his ait: a nail-stnd- 
ded torso; a sculpted faun. 

“Passion, obsession, rigor, nobil- 
ity, in his way of working," says 
Emanuri Ungaro, who was trained 
by the master from 1958 to ’64. 
Givenchy was another de s i gner to 
be a pprenticed to Balenciaga, bo- 
fore setting op his own house in 
1952. By contrast, the two design- 
ers launched on haute couture in 
Paris this season — Gianfranco 
Fecit at Dior and Angdo Tarlazzi 
for Guy Laroche — have both 
made a leap into the unknown from 
ready-to-wear to couture. 

In every collection made by Ba- 
lenciaga was his talisman: a Httlc 
black dress that he had nuwto — 
every stitch of it — entirely with his 
own hands. The night before the 
couturier went riding — one of his 
few pleasures outside his work — 
bis window artist, Janine Janet, 
found him “cutting oat an anorak.” 
In a symbolic puce of honor in 
Balenciaga' 5 Sp anish home was his 
mother’s sewing machine. 

From Balenciaga’s skill 

flowed his artistry. For whereas to- 
day’s collections often have imagi- 
native ideas, awkwardly realized, 
there could be no such divide in 
Balenriaga’s work. He set up his 
own bouse in Paris in 1937, when 
he was already well-established in 
Spain. His early prewar collections 
already contained the essence of his 
style, which dominated fashion for 
the next 20 years: the sculpted lines 


3 Decorators Go 
For the Big Gesture 


By Suzanne Slesin 

i»rt Time* Seme 

N EW YORK — Something is 
happening in sophisticated 
decorating circles, that place where 
the trends begin Although tradi- 
tional rooms continue to be de ri- 
gueur — after alL they are what 
decorating with antiques is all 
about — the new look in traditional 
rooms is far from old-fashioned. 

Three .Manhattan-based design- 
ers — Geoff Howell, Thomas 
Burak and Nicholas MDes Pente- 
cost — have created their own un- 
conventional variations on tradi- 
tional decorating themes. Theirs 
are not toe extravagant French and 
English rooms that came into their 
own earlier in 1980s. 

Studied without being stuffy, 
these apartments focus on over- 
scale objects — the big gesture — 
instead erf being cluttned with 
myriad small things. In many cases, 
the dements are European, but toe 


Black Pride 
Again Sets 
Fashion Pace 


By Lena Williams 

.VcH- Itf/i 1 Tinia Service 

T HEY are throwbacks to 
toe 1960s, recalling toe 
time when the civil rights and 
black power movements in- 
spired a generation of young 
black men and women, when 
everything and anything black 
was beautiful. 

Symbolic jewdiy and cloth- 
ing is again being worn by 
young black Americans mak- 
ing statements of pride and 
identity: leather necklaces 
with medallions of Ted, black 
and green, some shaped in toe 
outline of Africa, others fram- 
ing photographs of Malcolm X 
Marcos Garvey or HaQe Selas- 
sie; kufi hats of leather and 
kime doth; T-shirts that de- 
clare “Black by Popular De- 
mand.” 

“They’re a symbol of us be- 
coming one again,” said An- 
dre Lee, 18, of Washington. 
“It’s like the ’60s all over 
again.” Dennis Powdl, 20, of 
Washington, said when asked 
what he thought it meant: “It’s 
like that T-shirt On the front 
it says ‘It’s a black thing.’ The 
back says ‘You wouldn’t un- 
derstand.’” 

As with most trends, no one 
can pinpoint how it started. 
But two merchants in Harlem, 
Tyrone Edwards, a native of 
Antigua, and Lawrence Riley, 
of Trinidad, believe it came 
from the Caribbean. 

“A lot of the Caribbean ven- 
dors had been making jewelry 
of leather to sdl to tourists." 
Edwards said. “When seme of 
toe merchants came here, they 
brought toe trade with them.” 

The leather jewdiy sells for 
S3 to SID. the kufi hats for SI 5 
to S20 and the T-shirts for SS 
ioS15. 


bravura with which they are assem- 
bled is decidedly American. 7he 
result is rooms that are, if not 
avant-garde, completely of toe mo- 
ment. 

.. “Every area is a studied still 
life," said Howell, whose 12-by- 13- 
foot ( 3.6-by-3.9-meter) room on the 
Upper West Side is toe quintessen- 
tial example of toe style. Although 
Howell’s space is only one small 
room in a snared apartment, be has 
created a rich, Edwardian-style 
fantasy world. 

HoweR 32, is an illustrator and 
does window displays, often with 
painted backdrops that recall the 
style of Christian B&rard, the 
French illustrator and set deagner 
of toe 1920s and 1930s. 

He said be was very influenced 
by an aunt who “was always mak- 
ing a world of her own." 

“Everything in my room is ad- 
dressed to toe viewer," HoweD ex- 
plained. “I made sure to lay it all 
out in a four-square.” In other 
words, a visitor who pivots from 
wall to wall comes face to face, an 
every tide, with a complex and in- 
triguing arrangement of objects. 

In sich a small space, Howell 
said, “order is everything." Thus 
color was kept to a minimum. The 
walls were mottled khaki-green and 
decorated wito.a series ofHoweQ’s 
lyrical charcoal drawings. 

“I try and go for the unexpect- 
ed,” explained Thomas Burak. “It 
can be as simple as finding a won- 
derful lassie at a flea market and 
tying it onto a lamp." 

A sense of humor doesn't hurt, 
either. For five years, toe 40-year- 
old decorator has lived in a postwar 
West Side building that he de- 
scribed as “so awful" and “abso- 
lutely nothing.” Instead of glazing 
the walls of toe living room at great 
expense, Burak covered them with 
mottled dark gray paper — toe first 
step in creating an interior that 
would contrast with the exterior. 

“Very light or very dark creates 
drama," he said. “I find toe dark 
gray very romantic and soothing in 
toe evening.” 

With a few bold strokes, Burak 
then furnished toe dark room with 
an eclectic group of pieces. These 

include a Renaissance-style leather 

folding screen and an English Vic- 
torian cabinet, over right feet high, 
decorated with chinoiserie, faux 
bamboo and beveled glass. 

“I'm not interested in pedigreed 
furniture," said Nicholas Miles 
Pentecost, who spent nearly 10 
years as a designer for the firm 
Parish-Hadley, the scions of tradi- 
tional decorating, before opening 
his own interior design office five 
years ago. “AD those years of shar- 
ing projects,” the 45-year-old de- 
signer said, “tanght me that you 
neither want to do the same thing 
all the time nor want to be identi- 
fied with a certain look.” 

For his Sutton Race apartment, 
Pentecost said, “I like strong 
things, things with texture and 
some son of animation. 1 buy 
things that amuse me and are a 
little offbeat. I don’t think there's 
anything particularly serious here.” 

Among his offbeat treasures is a 
pair of lSth-centuty Italian obe- 
lisks nearly four feet tall 


of the tailoring; toe swelling coat 
sleeves, that ripenend into a melon- 
shape by 1950; the stiffly romantic 
evening gowns of 1939, inspired by 
Spanish infantas; the haughty 
models, backs arched, stomach hol- 
lowed. Balenciaga would repeat to 
his mannequins Salvador Dali's 
words; “A distinguished woman 
awlays has a disagreahle air.” 

There is something surreal about 
Balenciaga's designs, who would 
redraw the shape of the female 
body according to his own aesthet- 
ic. This book, with its wealth of 
illustrations, should be required 
study for evay fashion student, for 
in toe crystal dear photographs, 
you can see every fold and seam of 
Balenciaga’s famous kimono 
sleeves (1959), his triple-layered 
moire evening cape (1948), circu- 
lar-seamed camel coat (1964), his 
jlack dress 


crinolined ladies in a garden; there 
is a gfaaming gold satin gathered, 
sleeve, beside Zurbaran's flame- 
gold angel that inspired it. The 
paintings of Goya, Vdizquez and 
especially Zurbarim echo and re- 
verberate through Balenciaga’s 
work, starting with those extraordi- 
nary 1939 Infanta dresses that 
brought together Balenciaga’s 
Spanish origins, bis sense of silhou- 
ette and garniture. 

It all makes the arty themes of 
cur re n t couturiers look very super- 
ficial Btu we five in a differ- 
ent age, and the clients too have 
changed. Balenciaga, it is said, 

dressed not just women Who were 

written op in newspapers — but 
ones who became toe subject of 


batwing-sleeved little bi 
(1963). 

After a current Paris season in 
which decoration quoad like bind- 
weed, Balenciaga’s deeply rooted 
style of decoration is also instruc- 
tive: white sQk fringes curving in 
two arcs around sleeves and hips of 
a severe black dress (1939). or jet 
embroidery — a current Paris pas- 
sion — used by Balenciaga as spi- 
dery fringes the plainest 

ivory satin dress (1962). 

The most extraorinaiy part of 
tbe book is the collection of fine art 
laid out beside Balenciaga’s cre- 
ations. Marie-Andrte Jouve carried 
out reseach for the “Hommage 
& Balenciaga” exhibition in Lyon in 
1985, and although the accompa- 
nying text by JaccnjelineDemomex 
is adequate, toe book is built on 
Jouve’ s work (but is maddeningly 
without an index). 

Here are Balenciaga’s drawings 
for gowns inspired by Monet’s 


Today’s clients are mostly new 
money looking for couture as an 


and success. Balenciaga, the man, 
would have been much too low-low 
for them. He never attended a cli- 
ent fitting; he would never have 
smiled through a charity benefit. 
When dknts came backstage to 
congratulate him on the show, they 
would have found him quite atog^, 
engrossed in unpicking a suit which 
had not crane up to his own exalted 
level of perfection. 
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fa September. 

banking, finance and 
government leaders in 
‘sia, Africa. Euroj 
the Middle East 
and the Americas 
wffl turn their 
attention to 
the IMF/Worid Bank 
General Meetingin 
WasMngtMLlSC. 
But first, theyll turn to 
The International 
Herald Tribune. 
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For tbe Middle East 
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Wave of Optimism Boosts Dow 


United Press International 

NEW YORK — Stock pikes closed sharply 
Ngher Monday in moderate trading cm the New 
York Stock Exchange, boosted by fot»res-rdat- 
ed buy programs and a strong belief amo ng 
investors that the market’s rally could continue 
as interest rates fall 

The Dow Jones industrial average, which 
slipped 0.19 of apoini Friday but gained nearly 
28 points overall last week, jumped 25.42 to 
dose at 2,660.66, a post-collapse high- 

The Dow, which has risen more than 220 
points in Juh alone, is now within 62 points of 
its all-time dosing Ugh of 2,722.42, set Aug, 25, 
1987. 

Broader market averages, which posted their 
own all-time highs last week, continued to 
strengthen their position. The New York Stock 
Exchange composite index rose 2.03 to 192.41. 
Standard & Foot’s 500-stock index rose 3J93 to 
346.08. The price of an average share gained 40 
cents. 

Advances topped declines by a 2-1 ratio, but 
Big Board volume slowed to 166.65 million 
shares, compared with 180.61 million shares 
traded Friday. 

“The market is acting very well considering 
its short-term overbought condition,” said Al- 
fred Goldman, market strategist with A.G. Ed- 
wards* Sons Inc. in St Lotus. “We have a ion 
of economic news this week which should cast 
more light on the ‘soft landing’ scenario.” 

The key US. economic report, the July unem- 
ployment data, is due Friday morning. 

“The economic background for the market is 
very strong,” Mr. Goldman said. “It is showing 
a lot of internal strength. Bonds are stronger 


and the prime-rate cut is spreading through the 

ififlxstiy Inaririiliiw^thR miiffeat ig handling rt« 

sporadic profit taking very wdL” 

Gtibank, the largest u JS. bank, announced 
Monday it had cut its prime rate to 103 percent 
from II percent Chase Manhattan cut its prime 
on July 10 and after the Citibank move several 
other banks joined in the redaction. 

“The market has undergone corrections and 
slowdowns in a very positive fashion," Mr. 
Goldman said. “Merger mania remains one of 
the key factors. It makes the big players reluc- 
tant to sed and brings in others. In addition, the 
competition from fixed-income securities is 
steadily declining as rates falL” 

Bristol-Myers was the most active issue, un- 
changed at 48 l 4. Squibb followed, unchanged at 
110%. The two companies announced a merger 
agreement Thursday in which Bristol-Myers 
would acquire Squibb. 

Pawndian Pacific was the third-most active 
issue, up M to 23%. 

AT&T was up % to 40%. IBM rose 1 % to US. 

Coca-Cola jumped 4% to 68 on news that the 
investor Warren Buffett would seek to increase 
his stake in the company. 

Among the other woe chips, General Electric 
was up 1 to 58%, Merck was off 14 to 76, General 
Motors was op % to 44% and Eastman Kodak 
was oil % to 48%. 

Prices dosed higher in moderate trading on 
the American Sto<± Exchange. 

The American Exchange Index rose 2.05 
points to close at 376.56. Advances led declines 
by a dim margin , while volume declined to 
11.61 mfllkm snares, compared with 13.18 mil- 
lion traded Friday. 
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39* 39* + * 
36 34* + * 
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a 27« 28 . + M 
_ 125 HIM TO* W* - * 

7 2B50u 35* 33* 35* + 1* 
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4 194 4* 4* 4* _ 

5 7381 39* 
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1A4 

272 ^ 

76 17.9 
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A i SSSSo 

3*M 29* ChUNd 
38* 30 Cbmanh 
5 4 CfiBh B 

IM 8 QiB pfC 
42V. 37* SlBk Pf 
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40M 22* dlWOW 
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44* 19* OirtiCr 
29* X* Chrnir 
35 27 QVV6 Pf 
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10* 5 aiurchx 

5 3* cnvnw 
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35 14* 5mBI ft 
29M 24* CfilGC 

S*S 
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2 M CWMT .. _ 
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2u 81 
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4* 4V. 

•* »M 
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_ _ 319 8* 

2J 414 203 29* 

A9 15 99u 37* 

7J 3 2200U 39 
- «33 4H 

_ 362 8* 

_ 19 40* 
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JO S 29 1125 38* ... 
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- 27 471 33* 33* 33* + V, 
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28* 38* 28* + * 
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,140 37 _ 13 

2A4 4A 11 137 
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U II F 135 
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15 Iffi 

19 \m 
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_ 474u 
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■» 
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8* 
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33** 33* + * 
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* *- (TO 
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8 S* + * 
29* 30* +| 

76 16 - * 


77 77 


83* 82M + M 
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A0 23 


1J3 
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JS 


IA80 IS 
.11 J 
.190 2J 
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20* 14 COaxtSv 
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102 73 Cfttl Pf 

64* 37 CocaCI 

W4 12* COODCE 

2* * vICdMC 

59M 41 QMP 

23* 14 CalFOl 
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» 8* Coll HI 
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35* 25* CmhEn IJO 10 
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>9* 9* Camara 
39* 28* CmwE 
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21 * 19* CwE PT 
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27* 25* CwE Pi 
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-ft 3 ® 
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9» 

12 

10 
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13 17 _ 
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31 
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JB 
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« 
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A4 
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17 
31 
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« 13* Cruta 

28* 21* Crone 
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S 
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ft 
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46 
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5M 
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15* 15* + * 
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33* 34V* — * 
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45* 45*- * 
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27* 24* DPL 
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i 
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15* DtfVol 
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32 33M Go Poe 1A0 

27* 24* GaPw of Z50 
34* 21* GaPw Pf 2J0 
23* GaPW Of 2A7 


15* 

._ _ — 14 

_ Z1 16 15 23 

_ 7 656 Tift 
_ 32 371 2ft 
IB U 11 3B13U 49ft 
40 U a ISM 46* 
J76 47 12 5 18* 

J2e IJ 3 492 Uft 
IAIeH.1 . It TO 
AS XS II 366 17* 
17ft 


11.1 


AD U IT 1547 
A3 IJ _ M 
_ 461 


JJ 


39 


JO 

■24 23 

JO 1A 

2a xi 

£?£} 
5D0 85 
96 
J2 
.16 

UO ^ 
1J6 1.9 
UO u 


U 17 
U 16 


29 26* GaPw pf 100 1QJ 

24* » GaPw pf 1266 103 
26* 23ft 15a PW PT 256 99 
26ft 23* GaPw pf Z52 99 
27 24* GaPw Df 2J5 103 

82 72* GaPw nr 7a 9J 

93* 44* GffiUPd 192 29 
71 Uft GerOSc .12 A 

«M GerFd J3* U 

14* Genv aa 9 

10V. GIANT 



_ 3Wu 18 

. __ iS* 

„ 4 1106 58ft 

U 14T2573U 58* 
_ 10 1 
_ 153 7* 

18 IM 10* 
12 4848 34ft 
If 1747 71* 

4 9311 45* 

_ 2 44ft 

~ 56 59* 

498 53* 
._ 148 30M 

L5 22 2119 10ft 
5A 9 1725 41* 
M 1317U 73* 
21 320 54* 

9 408 7M 
- 246 6* 

17 TOT Cft 

5 1828 40ft 
V 3d ll 54ft 

_ 2 at* 

_ a 24* 

_ 17 25ft 

_ 9 a* 

_ i a* 
3 25* 
_ 6 25* 

_ U 76ft 
_ z3Sl 62 
a 939u 97 
15 322 a 
„ in a* 
9 v a* 

_ 48 17* 

_ » ft 

17 4785 46* 

15 34 28ft 

18 1477U 24* 
52 199 17 

1727 aw 


27* 27* 

14* 14* + * 
IS* 15ft- ft 
13* 13ft 
22ft a 
nw u*- * 
2U » 

ESESJB 

18* 18* — M 
16U Uft + * 
U* 12*- * 
16ft 17* + ft 
17ft T7ft + ft 
17* 17ft + ft 


73* 13*— ft 
57Vi 5Bft +1 
57% 58* +1 

7ft 7*- ft 
10* 10* + M 
34* 34ft — 
70* 71ft + 1M 
44* 44ft + M 


SB* 9 + M 


52* 51* + * 
29ft 30* + 16 

S ID* 

41 + ft 

72ft 73* + » 
54 54* + ft 

7 Tft- * 
6* 6ft 
<1* 42ft + lft 
39M 40ft +1 
52 54ft +2* 
26* 26* + M 
23ft 24M + ft 
25ft 25* 

aft 20ft- U 
aft aft — * 

25* 25* — ft 
25ft 25* - ft 
26* 26* + ft 
D D tl 
93* 96ft + 2ft 
19ft 19ft + ft 
EM 8* + K 
a* Zlft + M 

‘ftp 17 % + <5 
45% 45ft— ft 

aw aft + m 

24% 24* + ft 


GNim 
„ 15 GfNNk 

a* 13* GIWFn 
25ft a BMP 
15 5% GmiTr 

37* 27% GlTYt) 
15ft 9* GrawGP 
9* Bft GlhSIfc 
6* 2* GnitiEI 


36 9 13 

SJDeHU 18 
IB 13 f 
m 39 ll 
192 7J 11 
A0 59 9 

la 15 14 3943 
_ _ 341 
A3e 4J _ 371 
_ 53 716 



23ft 19* Grown loo u i 25 21* a a 
27% 25% Gram Df Oo HU _ xl 25*25fta 


M 


15ft rati GrdPrd 
34M 24 GuHrd 
15% 10ft GuHRs 

a* ism guhr pf ia 
13% „«ft gifemt , 

34 24% G5U orN 

35 lift GSU prgl 
97* 64 G5U ptK 


3A n 47 lfli 

2J 11 81 29M 

3A _ 344 TOM 18ft 

M _ 14 15ft 15ft 

_ 66 2W7 12* nft 

_ _ 46 34 3JJ* 

_ _ 112u 35% 34% 35 

- - jjj 92ft 92ft 92* 



BM » HQ Hit 

4* 2* HOHPB 
35* 34ft Halbtn 
5% 3* Halwad 
a 16* HoncFb 
16ft 14* H«US 
22 19M HlXUl 

36 19% Hanifl 5 

a* 15V. Hamm 
71 17 Hama i 

34U 20ft Hantrd I 
18% ii% Homan 
4* 2ft Ham wf 
17% By. HarBrJ 


UO 


_ _ 117 Bft 
IS 25 X 72t* 
— 14 251 4 

_ _ 1T9 4 

Z9 49 3761 35 
_ _ * 5ft 

1.9 15 37 25* 


22* 22ft + ft 
3ft 4 
3ft 4 
34* 35 + * 

5 5*., 

25* 25* + M 


lft B I 3 a Si §8-5 

J6 20 15 llfc mi 2ip 2M + m 


it u a 
AO L7 7 
J6 1.1 
ASO 45 


157 17% 
394 MM 


17 17M 

24 24% 

35ft 33ft— ft 
— 18% + ft 


_ _ 1324u ^ ’S M + ft 
_ _ ,980 16_ 15% 15* + ft 


I2M 9 HorBJ pf IAS 1+1 _ 4790 11* 


24* 19% Korlnd 

a* a* HortoY 

24 1» Homan 

22% m% Ha-fan 
35% 23 Hams 
34* 23% Hanco 
79, *»k Harhnx 

u* Mft Hatrse 
35% a HawEI 
9* 7ft HHRMl 
a 24ft HltHCP 
16% IT* HoOoM 
22ft 15% Hejlta 
64 39ft Hemz 
61 34% HelneC 

29 V. 19 HefmP 
lift 8* Hotvet 
SOM 42% HWCuU 
35% 22% Hrshey 
61ft 43* HewtPk 
43 27* HocCol 

19 IS* HI Shear 
V0* 7* HI Inca 

10 7ft Hindi n 
10 8M Hlinill n 
9% Bft HIYld 


AB 


38M 26* .. 

fft Aft Hill Dap 
106* 42V. KDRXI 
44* 32* HI morrt 
ISMUSV. HltacM 
714 2TM Holiday 
31* 15M HmaO 8 
as* am Hmin pf 
15% 4* HinoSD 
41* 22* HineFd 
IS 12* Hunt* 
5ft 3M HnWdF 
36* 26 Honda s 
TOM 96* Hanwxfl 
22ft 16* HK Tpf n 
9 5ft HaerSal 

S ift HrzHIf 
7ft Hattlnv 

306 31% Hauom 

25 ,5* HouFah 

59% 45* Houslnt 
34ft 26* HOulM 
tft ]* HouQR 
10V. 6 Howl C« 
1PM 12ft Huffy, 
21* Uft HUOTVS 1 
30* 32* Human 
Zlft 16* HlPltM % 

22 10 HMOln ■ 
13* ll* Hntwy n 
29% 25% Hvdral 
u* 12 Hvorn n 


Z7 >7 I546U 3<ft 
- 8 229 V 

_ 71 96 18ft 

buo aa km 

BUM lin 35* 

UO 45 a a at* 

IJO 4J M 568 25M 
Utd »A 11 9U ,6ft 
2M 5J 12 172U 35% 
1.T2 TLA 12 33 9 

2706 9J If 183 29ft 
JOS* A 45 1083 13 
,A0 2J 12 218 19* 
1A4 2J 19 3066a 44ft 
JO J 17 4 a 

A2 IJ a 545 28* 
MU J - 199 Wft 

234 4A 19 547 48* 
JO M 15 3« m 
A2 A 15 3901 J4M 
A4 L5 15 78 5* 

A4 2J 82 rr 
UOoMJ _ 670 

La us — sra 

LU 1X4 - 218 
U7D 13A - 166 
1.14 134-171 
ja u a at 

_ so iJ7 r 

1J0 U 43 2392 U6 
1A0 3A _8 10BB7n_48M 


int li* + ft 

24ft 24ft + * 
28* 28ft + ft 
17* M - _ 
18* 19ft + * 
34% J#% — M 


25ft 
14ft U* + ft 
SSM 35% + ft 
Bft 9 
2?* at 


16V. 

IM 

IM 


8* 


37% 


63% 64 

a% 3% + * 
10% 10% + * 
48 48% + ft 

34% 3SM + * 
5% 51* + M 
28* 28* + ft 
lift Uft - M 
Bft Bft 

K SS + 

I* 

Bft lft— ft 
37M 37% + * 
8* Bft— ft 
103* 106* + 1ft 
47ft 47* + 3% 


rJ 


A a 142 1UM 115M115M+I 


_ 25 4970u a» mt 70* + ft 
.12 A a S929U 3116 m Jlf 


a* 


5* 

3* 


195 UJ - 56 

JO 3 7 56* 

J U MG 

* J l mm 

110 24 - 4841 MM 

* " = % T K 

*fl « & r 

a g ^ 

196 85 18 3625 34% 

JOt 20 - 77 lft 

J6 15 19 2M 
J4 ,A 10 *49 19ft 
1A4 2A 18 4ffill 39% 
37 M H a 19* 

iff Tft 
M 


.. __ j,* + ._ 

2TM a* + M 
5* 5M- ft 
37% 37* + ft 
12% 12*— * 


ft 

87% Bft + M 
’ »* 


'ft 


9* fft - 
41M 41* + * 
27% 22* — M 
58* 50 - 

3«ft 84* 
lft 1ft - 
8* S*+ ft 
19ft 19M + J8 
If* 19* + ft 
38ft 39% + ft 
lift MW + * 

a aw + ft 
ii% uft — ft 
26* 26*- * 
J2 !2 = 




U* 12* IBP 
10ft 7* I CM 
7% 5* TEN Pf) 
25% 21% IE Ind 
49* 32* IMC Frt 
U 15% I HA In 
23ft 19% IPYWrifc 

^awiTfe. 


101 



71 59 tTTjffl 

27* if* idonoP 
3 i* MMia 
U 13ft idex n 
22* in utetr n 
21* Uft UlPowr 
20* 17% IIPow pf 
41* a IIPow Bf 
37ft 32* IIPOW Pf 


4om a* nw. ^ 
22* >5* imofnd 
-- - |C| 


^ W 4ft 


wco 

Sim of j2i 


tndlM of 


19* 

14M 8ft 
Hft 81 

S’* 20% 

34ft 21* lndlM pf 
19% ,4* IndlEn s 
47* aM uwwPfl 
48* 34* n*ratt 
9M 5ft IIMPR8 

\b ’siasrj 
s* fisem 

34ft 2* injoRP* 

a r*S- 

54* 30* l**f 
UM1HM Sji 

*- 3 aPL‘ 

inPw or 
53* ltdrton 
TO 5ft irrtJOn 
m 2SM lowfiG 
a* is* lowofft 


14% 14*+ ft 
7ft 7ft 

6V. 6% - 

Uft 25% + ft 

Bess-* 

„ M*3£sat£ 

52 JS JJg 

% z ^%»M + iz 

06 6JU tn* 2 f* + 

m* *- 9E i* 

. u smo m 

U2I I Z 2*« 77ft 
204 1X1 _ do a% 

SlSg =3S 

*33* U M 6WU 40% 

A4 2J 11 H7 m 

A4,B ^ la .^S j* 

Uft 
IBM 


2ft + 

lift + V. 

is + * 

20V. 

40* + ft 

36* _ 

31M + ft 


A0o 2A 4x2743 


9J — S 23ft 
9A - U 24 

11 fa 20% 

14 1426 47* 
7 139 43ft 
_ » 1566 6* 

- _ a 1% 

,60 - 33 M 

i?3 1 « r 

rt * ** a 

9j : 

a ii“« 54% 


2ft 

IS 
VR 

Sft 40* + M 

17ft an* + M 
sift cm- ft 
5ft 5ft— M 
30ft 30* + M 
13ft 13% - 

88ft Hft + 2VS 


a aft + ft 

23ft 21* + ft 
,9ft 3M +1 

s*ss:a 

k ®-* 

M M — Vx 

r Pi 8 

3* r-e 

916 fft— ft 
23ft 23 + It 
1* lft - 
._ .... 54M 54* + ft 
9 55 27ft 27% 27ft +.% 

_ n 13428 115% 11M115W + 1* 
X2 17 MSuJT* 3 % 59ft • 



:i# 


43* 43Vl 
32* 32*+.W 
SB 51ft + 1% 
4ft 4* - 

5% 4 — ft 
3414 34* _ 

S 25*- ft 


... 45M 44* + lift 
7% 7M 7% — ft 

<1 42% 43ft 

2W 28ft 20ft 28* + ft 


12 

HW) U 


SIS 

PW Vld PE 1006 Hlati 


^ow4P^pq> 


25* 21* I palm 
u 7* IpcoCp 
9* 7* Italy n 
26* 16* ltd _ 

MM 48 ltd Bf 


1J2 


AA W 1190 25% 
_ _ 72 12 

.190 U , _3#3u W 


_ 54 1444u 27 

S4 - O 



“jwi'ur 


IBM . - 

»* <3% J WFl. 

^rjssr 

Jamwy 




S% m i 


W* 78M JOC Pf 
n 77% j«rC Pf 
24% 21% JerC .Pf 


M3 

5S 

3T* JSSSS “ 3 “ 
'&T&9 % 


SSlgJ-KW 

3(M U* KN Ena 
3% l* Kaiab . 
80 54 Kamil pf 

35% 28ft K Qy PL 
34% 22 KCPL pf 
35ft 23% KCPL Pf 
47% 31% KCSOI 

»seest 


24 * 


KlOVJW 8 


33% 23 KM! 

45ft 22% KArncer 
12ft M* KOIPHI 
10% Bft KmplGv 
12ft 10% KraoAU n 
12ft 10ft KnwM n 
12% lift KnaSt n 
36% *% Kmnt 
28% 17% KrUM 
10* I KefTGt 
20* 18% KOfGpf 
a* 34ft KorrMc 
27% 19% Kayo. 
16% 0% KnyaCo 

n% ion Knowid 

17% lift Knoon 
28ft 24M Knoar 
25ft 13% KMmor 
34% ft* Korea 3 
18ft 7M Kroger n 
195 102 Kubota 
13ft 7ft KUflbn 
Mle TDM X voter 
22% M% Kyeor 



M 

2* 

29ft- % 
24 - 

_ 25ft + M 
40* 41% + IV. 
22* 23 + % 

3ft 3% - 

76 74 —1 

35% 35% + ft 
24% 24% 

25% 25*- ft 
46% 46* 

22% 32ft 
24 U 24% - 


17M — S 

8 22% 

7*6 +1 
32ft + M 
45*+ * 
lift lift— to 
9% 9*- ft 
lift 11* + ft 
lift 13 
12 12ft + ft 
34ft 34ft— % 
2BM TDM— ft 


1J2 ?, Z1 {2 1847U — 
JO U S 87 IJ* 

’S'ttVJB R 

“■ 7 i -- a’S 3S 

LUO A 95 1 

AH 25 


441 7 4 7?2 *1% 91*— % 

A 11 11 B Uft 15% 15*— M 


ll n + m 
48* 49M + * 
27ft 2BM- ft 

Uft tS* + M 
64% 65M + ft 
30% a% + ift 
9ft 9* + H 
58ft S8M+2M 
15 15% + ft 

i^^ + ft 

175 ITS +4* 
Uft U +1* 


PW 
ySBfflftr 

3* * VJLTV 

4% TftvILTVpS 
4 lft LV1 GP 
18* 7 LV1 Pf 
18% 12ft LQUM 
14* 8* LQUMt 
23V. 15% LoZ Bw 
aft 21 LDCXH 
28* 15% Lofona 
aft Wft LonSos 


17* 12* LndBnc 
LcmdiE 


SS* 23% 

Uft 10* Loettn 
19% ISM Loond 
33% 24* LoeEnt 
15M WM L40M08 
3Zft 22M LOOPIOI 
M 11* LofttlXl 
6% 3 LafMrT 
25% 16* LOUT Of 
aft 17M Lonror 
16% 6* LasFoy 
12% lift LaucNtl 
8ft 6* LHyAS 
40* 32% LtofrCo 
24% l» LMnx 8 
12* 8% Lionel 
64M 40ft Lilly 1 

KBS HU 

lift 11* LncNtC 
54ft 41* LlncNtl 
UncW 




U! Mi . 

I U I 
_ w 
_ 12 

Jle 1*5 - IBM _ 

- “ S fi « 

Jia 53 M 77 18M 

“ “ “ss S5 

pm 45 18 
2JSa 88 _ 

_ U 
U0 U 5 
1.12 25 15 
U0 J 10 
Ji L5 11 
32 BJ 142 


16* 14*- ft 
36% +1 

15V. 

Plzf 


2.14 133 9 xl 


U0 M2 f « 
L26 118 _ 4 
IJO 5J 17 


Htaft LOW StOC* 

20* 13% Nil 
47M 39 Nil pf 
18* NNWdE 

Mg 

JK3ffiSSSl l p.4» 


Dfy YMPE WHHhtl 
1J4 SA 12 2*7 m 

JS.JS 

*%'%**&,£» 
it AT 


LOWtPJLCMff 

m m- * 
W>+ it 


1A0 


23 

v3 


34 25 15 


j&Mr** 


us ss 


Niramt 

PMNofH P 

S 4* HOvtXtr 
2ft NOV WtA 
1* * Now wfS 
2* 1ft NO* WJC 

m 'lft NwSrn TA9018.1 

w 

17* 14% IW 





ill-' 


t:.- 


:***- U 1 


27* 21ft NY8EG 
98 n NY5 pf 

Si* a NY* pf 

44% an Newell i 


JM 113 - 41 

JD 13 - 54. .„ 

44. M M MB 17* 17tf + g 
_ U *66 22*- -21* 22% + r 
U XII 32% 2ZM'22% + 

_ 317 0* 8% 8% — 

__ 4 02 % * *_i 

7A 13 321 U 27* 27% ~ 

69 U 244 28* 20 

5J If 292 11* 17% 


'■li.** 


I 


1-94 




ZM 


74 H U34 27 
9J - XlDu 1 

W i? 178 


sea S'iv s.se. an 


52 49ft Newqp 
14% Wft NIoMPl 
Uft a* NlaM Pf 
37ft 32* WoMPf 
40M JIM NlaNW _ 

|| NioMptl 


13*0 37ft 26* 


S«j. gM 


56M NfBMpf I 
14% 11* MooSh 
9M 6* NIchABl 
UM 0* NlciVet 
38% 29M NICOR 
lAi 10* MoMAf 
■ TWNonlRx 


AM _ II 4048 rat 

35 8 :58 » 

i£ S sow 

525 9.7 _ ZH0 54% 

4.10 K7 _ i860 42ft 

- iSu « 


53% 54%+ lft 
li* n 
34% 


ZOO 

.14 


58* 26* NfKSa 
Z7* 14* Norsk 8 

BASISS 

55 im SS ejvpi 

22* 11V. Naeraui 
3mi 30% NaSIPw __ 

JStAtSa^im 

56 43 Norton ZM 

22* 15* Nrwjf 5 


SJ 11 
1.1 2V ZM 
- W 335 
144 35 WX4369 
A41 ZD - 1443 
.Ua LI IS 138 
.We 73 12 80 

.1ST 13 - U 

if o’S » £ 
*« K “as 

“fB 

" a 

15 18. 


S3 * »; * 38 


_ &k + lft 

54% 54ft _ 
42ft 62ft + * 
14% 14% + ft 

9M «ft+ 1k 
W* Wft 


t- 


Mk Hft 
11* 11* + * 
OT6 + % 
S + H 



v : 


u% + . 
22ft + Ik 

37* + ft 

S% + B 

5% » — ft 
25* 25ft + * 
SSM SS*+ ft 
2^ «« + «* 

m 
41% 


.... NvMM 

fft NovMu 

15ft U* NuePP I 
15M 13* NuvPI 
84 42* Nvnex 


17% Uft OHM CP 
l* * Ookind 
9 5* Oakwd 

29% 24* OcdPef 
2116 ra% ODECO 
34% 25* OadM 
22* 17ft (MoEd 
48 M ObEd Pf 
74U 67 QhEd pf 


44 J S IMU S* 43* M% +1* 

& ti i A Wt K 3S r 

f B = 1 £ C = 

72 75 - aM IM WM TOW 

_ _ 253 14* 14% 14% - ft 
UB 7.1 _ 443 15M IS 15M + ft 

4J4 SJ 13 4047 79 77* 78% + 1ft 

O* I 




733 


1* 

7* 


- 12 
JOi 1.1 U 

2JO «J a 4472 _. .. 

JOB IJ _ 129 28* 

1J5 U » 1427 33ft 

1J6 IB 14 M® 22* 

4J6 9J _ 250u49 
734 «J _Z4U0 76V. 
7J4 9A JftOOu 78 


J4^ 76% OllEd Pf 


_ 79M on Ed pf 

riLirs: 

"" 73M OhP pfC 


: 29ft OUoGE 

7ft Omncre 
ORUm 



SS3w 

15% ,1* 

ii 

rria 


23 15 
25 9 

2J 10 
4A 13 

150 24 9 
488 174 _ 

XU 1U - 
Z72 45 n 
J* U 15 _ 
1J6 12 11 1179 

A4 ZJ 17 314 
1510 3J 7 442 
1A0 7J1 - 6m 


740 

7 JO 

23% OflP DfG 227 

^3 

2M 

at a tS 13* 

AH 23' ii a 

JSP 3A 24 
123,103 n 
59 IU _ 

w* 

230 74 18 
- 3 

H jj 7 

a »" OrKnc pf Z12 9J - ra 22* 

« »« -j? sp 

-- 9 Orion pr jo xi _ 2 lJM 

t&a *3 z se 

lift OvShto S JB 11 19 557 H. 

I15 *SS? * " ? 3® 

.. Oxford JO Al 12 5 

lft PHH U2 XB 12 254 

.ft PHM .12 J ID 148 

a - PNC 112 45 MOO 

32* PNC PfD UB 47 _ - It 

% PNC pfr 240 9A - ■ ■ » 

M PPG 1J3 34 1, 1268 

PS Grp A0 IJ 4 9 

7SI AOe 34 9 2779 

PDCAS 1J4d 9A — J4 

PocEnt 3A8 7J 13 «3 

POCGE IA U U 4310U 

“ U. 43 5 A 

ZJ4 4J 12 2860 

J2 2J B 1597b 

PokWf Pf I J7 7J _ *u 

PonAin • 2 « 

PopAmt — 

1 *3 3 
s 8 


12 * 12 % 

I* 1* 

7% 7ft- ft 

Zf* a - ft 
21% 20% _ 

stasis 

49 49 +1% 

75* MM + U 

a a +1% 

24ft Mft + % 
86% 87 +1% 

19% 89* +1 
14* 15 

0 S^^tiS 

l J2S^ 


HMi 


+ - 


,j -tmoum* 


b--' 


■ • 


-J. 


Hft 7M MACOM 
20* i MAIBF 
27M 17* MBIA 
66 IBM MCA 
21% 16* MCN 1 
2% VX vlMCors 
17ft 2* vLMCP pf 
5% 1% MDC 
22V. 17ft MDU 
Tft 4% ME I 
12ft 12 MCR R 
W* B* MIN 
N* 9% MMT 
10* 9M MFM 
Mft 8% MFT n 
Wft fft MGF 
IB* 9* MFO 


JI 


1J7 


142 


32 15 

Ll » 21 25* 

U 24 366 47% 

7J I 203 am 

: : r 

- - 25 at 

64 T1 34 21 , 

_ 17 144 6ft 

_ _ 98* 12* 

us iu _ 9% 

iS 11J Z vm w% 

uo 128 - « lft 

” ? IS in 

- , B ft 

L90 Z5 • 730 54* 

_ _ 250 11M 

■T76 IJ _ 104 lift 

- m 25 5% 

.□ A V 864 16ft 

38 M 4 243Iu 4gfc 
454PUJ _ 11 O' 

4JU1L1 _ M% 

3M Tft MSM Wf I Z 47 .3% 

a* 25 Masco ) W It D ®! ft 

2% 
a 

WM 


19ft s MGI Pro ua 
19.. KHfc MGMUA 


lira 

13ft 9* MopTk n 
12 4* MoovaD 

6* 4* MaUlNt 

^Jiasssss 

45 DM MfrH pf 
40% M 6MTH Pt 
8% 6ft MOOVI n 
12ft M Monvl pf 


WM 9M Martini 
U* 9M MrPIV , 
4TM 26M Marrtat 
68% 51% MnflMe 
18% M* Mnbln 


£ 


Ji u 
LIS na 

3 2 
3A 17 
_ A 

US U I 

3B*S5mSS iSlK “ 

w asesrasg^ * 3 * b 

swstsssss-ts ^3 cuH-Si 




•1 - 


-< *•>> v» j 






r - 


* 




.4 “ ' 


.“wtin Rife 


~ a _fD9M 


2 "St ft 


T.P 


- a’fiLTfsssjs «: 
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of Politics, 
TPokyo Is Turning Bullish 

By PATRICK L. SMITH 

■'■Wi OK v hwmwftwtf ffaatf Trifaw 

T sasasssssss 

andfumi mana^sS® 0 ^ **“ 5x51 

Ok liniagn of renewed health in the market came a 
n n^ .iT hmd ®8 0* liberal Demote 
Se ?*?. “ H« polls aad Prime Minister 

*“ «> raagn. In apparent 


Chrysler 




* t 




r.jSjSSSfcittS&S* * 1«» perats since On 
24834 from Friday’s dose __ 

• ■.■«* * mw high. Volume ^ Most of the LDP’s 

dxnu 500 million shares, . n , , 

down from last week's average troubles have been 

f»«y ^-ted. 

yfuBy discounted the political — 

- surronad “ 1 G the governing party and Mr. Uno’s yelp 
to-|»<hoscn successor. The only political unknown it is still not 
wwa lor, market analysts say, t& an opposition victory in lower- 
wtue elections later this year or early in 1990; but that is still 
viewed as a remote possibility. 

^jteimany brokers and analysts believe the political factor has 

• f£?® v® ° verra tcd m terms erf its fa mac* on the stock market. 
What has turned Tokyo shares, they say, are a number of positive 

- gc ^~ °P? ie p ^ with regard to the market’s fundamentals. 

-iSP? 65 *** ? ro PP in 8 theyen appears to be firming, both 

pfwhich are reducing fears of “imparted” inflatjon; wholesale 
prices softened last month to the first time since Japan’s contro- 
wsial new consumption tax took effect April 1. 

"Ihe threat of inflation was real enough. "Wholesale prices hr»ri 
bcoi dimbing steadily since February before a drop oione-tenth 
ofT p ercent m the second 10 days erf July. Now even consumer 
prides may start leveling, economists bcHeve. 

ARSHALL AUERBACKf investment truwmg tr at GT 
Managemeat (Japan) Ltd, said, “The 1 wont seems to be 
. over as to as both political and economic uncertainties 
go." While there may yet be a general election, “political expecta- 
tions of tM liberal Democrats are low anyway. And I think we*re 
teeiagtoc inflationary peak now.** 

The recent strength m the bond markets is encouraging. 
The yidd on the government’s ben chmar k 111 bond has dropped 
tom 5.6 percent two weeks ago to S.09 percent at present 
Stock market gains have been impressive. Housing-related 
stocks fckve risen dramatically since the Construction 

proposed kt mid-July that urban pnrmwty riaatifimtl ac farm land 

—about 12 percent erf Tokyo is classified this way — be taxed at 
the same rate as commercial, industrial and residential land, 
ThcnrinistiYprcdictod the change, scheduled to be introduced in 
die fegntatitte & month, would free mace than 600 mfltion square 
taetew (717 million square yards) in major cities by efinrittating a 
longstanding inemove to hold unproductive land 
In response, tin stock of Dazwa House has gained 25 percent 
saoe nad-Jdy, ending Monday at 2,680 yen (51930). Sdrisui 
House has risen 13 percent in the same period, to 2380. 

Trading houses, unexdting until recently, have also advanced 
reflecting cnnfiHm cg in the sftgT gthena d yen, since their margins 
on imports are to higher than on exports, and lower interest 
rates, since they are highly geared Nippon Telegraph ft Tele- 
phone has also turned strong, but for special reasons (Page 1 1). 

The emerging focus, clearly, is domestic growth. Retailing 
Stocks sodhas supermarket chains are also advancing, brokers 
sa&dtifi ioa reoent ruling against two chains that attempted to 
btodcan outside takeover. Toe decision is viewed as a sign that 
Tokyo has moved a step closer to * market in which mergers and 
acquisitions will eventually become a driving factor. 


f Ckarrency Rates 

MySI 


Minivans, Jeeps 
Lead to Gains 

The Associated Press 

DETROIT — Sales erf minivans 
and Jeeps helped Chrysler Corp.’s 
second-quarter earnings efimh 6.6 
percent and sales rise 82 percent 
despite weakness in the auto mar- 
ket, the company said Monday. 

The results contrasted with de- 
clines in second-quarter earnings 
reported last week by General Mo- 
tors Cot p. and Ford Motor Co. 

But industry analysts have said 
the No. 3 US. automaker still has 
significant problems <rilh»g cars 
profitably. 

Last week, the chairman of 
Chrysler, Lee A. Iacocca, moved to 
dbrnnate $1 biDioo in costs by toe 
aid of the year by deeply cutting 
the company’s white-collar work 
force. 

Chrysler said it $341 mil- 

ium, or SI. 46 a share, to the three 
mrmthg that June 30, com- 
pared with 5320 million, or $1.45 a 
share, in the second quarter of 
1988. 

Tbs automaker wM dun «laa for 
the quarter totaled $10.11 billion, 
up from $934 bOKcn in 1988. 

Mr. Iacocca said: “Although the 
market is soft right now, we believe 
Chrysler is in excellent position to 
fight to market share; Oar mini- 
vans and Jeep vehicles are the best 
on the market.” 

Jeep Cherokee sales were up 19 
percent compared with the second 
quarter last year. 

In a sign of Chiysler’s problems 
selling cars, Mr. Iacocca said that 
buyer incentive costs rose 20 per- 
cent in the second quarter over the 
same period a year ago. 

The costs of incentives were cited 
in recent reports of a 3.4 percent 
decline in earnings at GM and a 
15.4 percent drop at Ford. 

Each of the automakers has 

r it hundreds of dollars per vehi- 
on incentives in the second 
quarter to try to boon sales. 

For the fust six months of the 
year, Chrysler had earnings of $692 
million, or $296 a share, on sales of 
520.06 billion, up from 5504 mil- 
lion, or 5237 a share, an sales of 
517.90 bSfion in the first half of 
1988. 



Wang Posts Loss 
Of $375 Million 
In 4th Quarter 


UJS. steelmakers may be forced to make capital imp rov 


Hmcy iU»e/Tic New Y«k Ttae* 

than they hft rf planned. 


The Squeeze on U.S. Steel 

Limited Quota Extension to Raise Investment Pressures 


By Jonathan P. Hicks 

Hew York Times Service 

NEW YORK — The Bush administration's plan to 
extend import quotas to steel far two and a half years 
wiD create new pressure s cm the U.S. steel industry, 
forcing nmnpamg* to twat e capital improvements m 
less time than toy had plannea, industry experts say. 

In addition , nv^y analysts «y that the sfarfmalrera 
which had aggressively sought a five-year extension erf 
the limits, will now mare intensely pursue ventures 
with Japanese and other foreign steel producers to 
stretch their resources. 

The analy sts' predictions contradict the views of 
some industry executives, who have said that die 
proposed shorter period of quotas will not gpvc them 
the time they need to make the operating improve- 
ments they had planned in expectation of a five-year 
extension. 

Tm sure there win now he a difference in most 
steelmakers’ attitudes on capital spending.” said 
P rank W. Luetssen, fhub-man of Tnlawri Steel Indus- 
tries Inc. andjpresideni of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. “With just a two-and-a-half-year period cov- 
ered, there is less inclination to invest after that.” 

Allegheny T n Himn Q xp, which makes specialty 
sted products, has that it would increase 

capital s pending only if the limns were extended five 
years. 

But the analysts mahnmn that producers will now 
find it more crucial to complete their modernization 
and refurbishing pr o g ra ms before the proposed limits 
expire in March 1992. 


They say the expiration of those measures wiP bring 
renewed competition from foreign steelmakers whom 
many cases have spent large sums to modernize their 
operations. 

Weirton Sted Corp., for example, recently decided 
to continue with a 5650 tnilttnn modernization pro- 
gram that will last five years. 

John Jacobson of tire AUS Group, an economic 
forecasting firm in Philadelphia, contends that the 
U.S. sted industry wQl face fierce tntcmarifwnil com- 
petition more quickly than it lmt anticipated that 
the capital improvements will be necessary if U.S. 
producers are to stay in business to tire long term. 

“I doubt that tire Bush admnnstration’s plan wiD 
have a substantial impact on 
other than to step them up," Mr. Ji 


that the high pace erf establishing jomt ventures 
intensify as U^. sted producers seek to share the costs 
of capital improvements with foreign produces. 

A number of such ventures with Japanese compa- 
nies have occ u rre d in recent years, mamtiiffi tire «ie 


thisyearby Anncolntx, tire fifth-largest sted produc- 
er in the United States, of a 40 percent stake in its 
steel-making division to Kawasalti Sted Carp. 

Other recent venture agreements include one for a 
stcd-slhting operation between National Sted Corp. 
and Marubem Corp., signed in October; rare for a 
cold-rolling mill b et ween Inland Sted mid Nippon 
Sted Corp., signed in 1987, and a deal to an dcctro- 

See STEEL, Page 11 


Reuters 

NEW YORK - Wang Laborer 
tones Inc., the troubled U.S. mini- 
computer manufacturer, reported 
Monday a loss of S37S milli on in 

the fourth quarter of its financial 

year and said it has had to negoti- 
ate noncompliance waivers with its 
bank creditors. 

The loss for tire three months 
ended June 30, which compared 
with a profit of $13.4 mOlioa m the 
same period a year earlier, came 
after a S234 million pretax restruc- 
turing charge and a one-time tax 
provision of $30 million. 

Wang said the restructuring 
charge caused its net north to drop 
below levels required by revolving- 
credit agreements and that h re- 
ceived waivere of noncompliance 
from bank lenders through Aug. 10. 

The company did not give a fig- 
ure for net worth, but Jay Stevens, 
an analyst at Dean Winer Reyn- 
olds, said, “People don’t like to see 
tangible net worth fall below a 
company’s credit level.” 

Investors marked Wang's stock 
price 37.5 cents lower, to 55.875, at 
the close on the American Stock 
Exchange. 

Mr. Stevens said investees : 
also be concerned that Wang 
apparently not found a minority 
equity partner, despite pressure 
from its banks to do so. Fred Wang, 
president and son of tire founder. 
An Wang, conceded recently that 

thecnmpmy newk hri p , 

The elder Mr. Wang has been Ql 
recently and his son appears to 
have been struggling with the com- 
pany in his absence. 

Wang said in a statement that it 
is conti nuing to nego tiate amend- 
ment and expansion of its revolv- 
ing-credit accords and has engaged 
Lodestar Group and Salomon 
Brothers as financial advisors. 

The company also said it had 
reduced its worldwide work tore 
by mare than 10 percent, to about 
28,300 on June 30, and would not 
pay a dividend until its operating 
performance improves. 

For the year to June 30, Wang 
had a loss of $4243 million, or $2^9 
a share, after a profit of 5927 mfl- 
Eon, or 56 cents, the previous year. 


Telecom to Buy 
McDonnell’s 
Data Network 

Reuters 

ST. LOUIS — McDonnell 
Douglas Corp. announced on 
Monday a preimrinaiy agree- 
ment to seO its Network Sys- 
tems business, winch includes 
the Tymnet public data net- 
work, to British Telecom to 
$355 millir m. 

The company also is sedans 
a buyer for its North Amen- 
can Field Service business and 
has retained the Lodestar 
Group to assist in the sale. 

McDonnell announced in 
June that it had agreed teH 
its Tdecbeck business. Gams 
from the sale of the three units 
are expected to be substantial, 
the company said. 

On July 20, McDonnell re- 
ported a sharp second-quarter 
setback, including a net loss of 
548 minio n, due to weakness 
in aircraft sales. Moody’s In- 
vestors Service lowered tire 
long-tom debt and commer- 
cial-paper ratings of the aero- 
space giant at about the same 
time. 



Is Building Up Steam 

OECD lifts GNP Forecast to 3.25% 
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By Richard E Smith 

Ituenuaumal Hentld Tnbune 

FRANKFURT — While toe 
United States hovers toward a soft 
landing and economic ; 
jectioos are being 
ed downward, exactly the opposite 
is happening in West Germany. 

Hie Organization to Economic 
Cooperation and Development, in 

Several U.S. banks lowered ftdr 
prime rates half a p ercentage 
point Page 13. 

to publication Tuesday, 
' what the government in 
Boon and ahast of bmks and think 
tanks have been saying with grow- 
ing conviction in recent weeks: 
West Germany is stronger than 
anyone expected, thanks to robust 
world trader a weak Deutsche mark 
and even to unusually cooperative 
winter weather. 

West Germany has often played 
the role of a locomotive for the 
and sometimes the 
l economy. So its good for- 
tune is of particular interest at a 
time erf UJS. slowdown and when 
the Germans themselves seem 
more relaxed than usual about in- 
flation and thus more willing to let 
their economy expand. 

“Next year, west Germany 


could become tire economic loco- 
motive to the industrialized coun- 
tries," wrote Peter Fertig. an econ- 
omist with Drcsdner Bmk. 

The OECD report projects a 
growth rate of 335 percent for 
west Germany this year, revising 
upward its forecasts of 3 parent 
given only two months ago and of 
only 1.75 percent given a year ago. 

“The current expansion is now 
more than six years old and seems 
set to continue for at least two more 
years," said the organization. 
Nothing could be more convenient 
for Chancellor Helmut Kohl, who 
faces difficult national elections 
next year and whose coalition gov- 
ernment was so shaky tins spring 
that he had to engineer a major 
cabinet reshuffle. 

Since toe final stage of a major 
tax reform next year will give the 
country’s consumers roughly 20 
triffios DM (S1Q.66 bfflion) to 
spend, both the much-discussed 
boom and the fortunes erf Mr. 
Kohl’s Christian Democrats could 
'again be bolstered in 1990. 

There are two major potential 
problems, however. 

The most serious remains the dif- 
ficulty in cutting back West Ger- 
many’s soaring trade surpluses 
with the rest of the world, notably 

See GERMANY, Page 13 
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Rich & Famous Could lie foirs 
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El Corte Ingles Faces 
An Uncertain Future 


Today is MttwkylJgy! 

Today— without doubt-— Is your lucky dayll! YOU ARE IN CONTROL!!! 

VOU pick waif own kicky numbers id WIN A MILLION DOLLARSII... 
Maybe... Much, MUCH MORE!!! 

Ptor the WorifsMehBst lottery! 

officially drawn— YOU WIN A MINIMUM OF ONE MILLION 

DOLLARS!!— or CONSIDERABLY MORE!!! If you match 5. A. or Just 3 
numbers— you WIN one of THOUSANDS OF HUGE SECONDARY 

CASH PRIZES!!! It's so easy to WIN BIG MONEY from Canada! 

beKaseMOddsotWbttbmSMttiBBs! 

Last year, LOTTO BM9, the Canadan Government's QSJ cW Lotto Game, 
paid out a total at S887.142JB481L. aver $70 MIBion in ONE month 
alone!... the largest jackpot awarded was $14,206041.6011 ALL LUMP 

SUM CASH PRIZES 1 ALL FREE OF CANADIAN TAXES!! But, to WIN 
your share of MILLIONS— you must ENTERil And we make it easy to 
enlart... easy to WINII 

IMPROVE YOUR ODDS of becoming an INSTANT MILLIONAIRE!!-. 
by playing more gamasl- more often! Simply check one of the boxes 
below to ten us how many games, and the number of weeks you want 
to play, well tato care of the rest— you’ll play all your favorite 
numbers — automatically — twlce-a-week, every week, for the number of 
weeks you choose! 

Ybu can see, your chancaa of WINNING FANTASTIC CASH PRIZES 
multiply when wu olav LOTTO 6M9 more oftenll 

Bek tor Owe Perms] UeftHunffim hi UM 

YOU pick any 6 numbers out of 49— and PLAY UP TO 6 GAMES AT 
ONCE!! Upon receipt of your entry form, your persona! Kicky numbers 
are officially entered into the Canatfan Provincial Government’s LOTTO 
6M9 master computer system. \bu*U receive our "Confirmation of 

Entry” by rearm moil confirming your lucky numbers, and the official 
draw dates in which they are ertiared. 

Government-supervised, tamper-proof drawings are held twice*- 
weekn if your 6 lucky numbers match the 6 LOTTO 6M9 numbers 

CastHri Quickly! 

WHEN YOU DO W1NIL. M prizes are RAID IN FULL— 1NSTANTLYII 

NOT Installments! There are NO Canatfian taxes to peytl Winning 
number lists are sent to you every 5 weeks. Our service Is 100% 
GUARANTEED!! Our prices are the lowest possible! They Include all 
postage and hanging charges! And when you WIN, we help you to 
CASH4N QUICKLY!! Six fflfo the entry form below and PLAY TODAY! 



LOTTO 6/49 SUBSCRIPTION ENTRY FORM 


By Richard Lorant 

Special m the Herald Tribute 
MADRID — The death of Ra- 
mtaAieces Rodrlgoo, founder of 
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Sturt*. MorrWLvnex Tehran. 


the B Corte LngUs department- 
store raises questions about 
continuity at Spain's largest retail 
co n c ern and one of toe country’s 
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lysis said Monday. 

The son of peasants, Mr. Areas 
built El Corte Ingfcs into a holding 
company with safes last year of 552 
trillion pesetas (54.69 mffim) and 
almost 40,000 employees. When he 
died, childless, on Sunday, his 
shares in toe company represaited 
a personal fortune of more than 
250 billion pesetas, according to 
estimates in toe financial press. 

But bis exact stake was one of the 
most closely guarded secrets in 
Spain and prompted speculation 
on his possible ter and successors. 

Despite keen interest by foreign 
companies in El Crete Ingife, most 
analysis said they bcSeved toe 
company would remain intact. 

An El Corte Xngl& official said 


shareholders would designate a 
new president at a planned board j 
meeting in late August The aS- j 
rial who asked not to be identified, i 
said Mr. Areces bad made plans for j 
an orderiy succession. ! 

“We beSeve he left things well j 
tied up," she said. "Decisions | 
about his toares and the new board : 
makeup wiD be taken at the meet- .- 
ing." t l 

The official would not disclose : 
toe names of shareholders or toe: 
breakdown of their holdings, bat; 
tito fi nmne ra 7 doil y J j GacetS dff 
tos Negpdos, said that Mr. Areces \ 
anil hk famil y fl in t i e r * owned 76 \ 
percent of the company. 

The family controls another 7 1 
percent of toe shares through the i 
Fundaridn Areces, a nonprofit ; 
educational and cultural founda-l 
tkm, the 
Accor 
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said. 

to several 


sources,; 
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men mm 

Mark 6 lucky numbers on each 
game you want to plav 


33S QE3E2E3E2 


Check only one box 
below n«t to the 
o0on of your choica 
ALL PRICES IN US. FUNDS. 


nmmFREE BONUS! 


\bckid9sVladutast 
2 drums M 4 drums M 

me M fuse ■ 


EACH BOARD - 1 GAME MARK 6 NUMBERS ON EACH BOARD ABOVE 


Mr. Areces’s heir app a ren t is his \ 
nephew, Isidore Alvarez, 53, cur- j 
ready the com pany ’s managing di- ; 
rector. Mr. Areces’s two brothers, : 
See SPAIN, Page 11 | 


Please make your Cheque or Bank Draft payable (in U.S. Funds), 
and Mall to: CANADIAN OVERSEAS MARKETING, Box 48120, 
595 Burrard St, Vancouver, BC, Canada, V7X 1S4 

TELEPHONE 

HOME AND AREA CODE 

Anna-ars — 


Z Owns - 
"Bank Draft 
CREDIT CARO HUMBER 


JE □ES 


EXPIRY 
DATE 


XX 


sasiH 


10 WEEKS 26 WEEKS 52 WEEKS 
(20 Draws) (52 Draws) (104 Draws) 

1 Same □ S 45. □ S112. □ S 225. 

2 Games CS 90. DS225. □ S 450. 

3 Games □ $135. □ $337. □ S 675. 

4 Games □ $180. □ S450. □ S 900. 

5 Games. DS225. □S562. □ S1125. 

6 Games ....... OSZ70. DS675. □ $1350. 


Carausr D**ieai Kaim^ig ta gmaa ccrpiTy ASpncestsicxcatAiienanianc 
anfltnafegdMrps. AJ o«« w sw <t\ CaflaSan Docas '.■* ht 5 esiei uretfin^ 
D ihe currency d you etaef 'M only Wwe l^ai «>t989 COIL 


TELB>KO»E: 604 - 683-0227 FAX: 604 - 683^024 TELEX: 04-507822 ZP -10 


The company said the restruc- 
turing would direct its operations 
toward vertical markets that take 
advantage of its imaging technol- 
ogies. It expects to return to profit- 
ability in the curr e n t financial year 
through reduced expenses and new 
product introductions. 

The company said it would con- 
solidate global manufacturing by 
Sept. 30, including the intended 
sale of a plant in Scotland that 
employs about 240 people. 

The fourth-quarter results were 
affected by weak US. demand, 
pressured margins for desdaop prod- 
ucts and the impact of a stronger 
dollar on international revenue. 
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dosing 


Tables include the iwtiwiwitfjprices 
up to Hie closing on wall Street 
and do net reflect late trades elsewhere. 
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US. Futures 

Via The Associated Press 


Season Season 
High low 


Ooen High uw One Cte. 


Season 


hi} 31 

High 

Low 

Open Hiatt low Close Chs. 
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-;*s 





Grains 


WHEAT CCOTJ , 

STObumldmum-itoUarspef buiftri 

42> lion sea lu upn 384 

440ft M CM 3.99ft 400ft 3M 

to 197% Mar 40S 405 4JJM 

472 1X1 MOV 152ft 153ft 190 

US 150ft Jsl U U3 U* 

342 342 SOP 

EM. Soles Prev. Softs 11223 

Pf*v. Day Open l[d- AA4B1 (*67 


4800 41.77 Pee 4245 4245 

45.10 19 JO Aar 40.10 0.10 

4870 44JK) Jun A4X5 44X5 

4873 4557 Jul 4525 4&40 

4540 4455 AMO 4*40 4440 

Est. Sales 1750 Prav.Soies 4X64 
Pr«v. D ovOpm let. 24,140 ue37 

PORK BELLI B5(CME> 

40400106- confer per lb. _ 

2SL52 AU9 2175 2525 
4020 Feb 41X0 41X0 

40.15 Mar 4175 4125 

41.15 MOV 42X0 4225 
4U0 Jui 4105 42X5 

-gya auo 4iX0 4145 

eat. Sales M5S Prov.Sgta# U» 
Prav.DOYQPonlnt. 14052 affljQl 


42X5 4222 
3027 39X0 

4179 44X0 
45X5 4545 
4135 4425 


25X5 W 
4027 40X7 
nun 4032 
4L5D 41X5 
42 OS 42 OS 
40X0 40X0 


nSh" Open MM-Uft. Oase Om. 

EURODOLLARS jllMM) . _ . 

! taM1 WJ0 Sep 9T0O 91X2 5176 0175 +ju 


134ft -4JG 
156% — X4% 
4X3 — X4 
3X2% —JEM 
142 — m 

3X6 — JO 


SOYBEANS {«!■> 

50001m; minimum- dollars per bushel 
9X1 145 Aug AXI 125 

135 153ft Sen 5X0 571 

7X3 5X7ft Mow SM 5X5 

7X7 596 Tan 5J8 5.93ft 

724 6X4 Mor 574 402ft 

7JB 105ft May 4X2 tJXYs 

721 113 Jul 1X5 110 

7Jt5 113 Aua 6X1 1X1 

*48 O0 S«P 5X1 571 

640 5J0 Nov 5X1 5X7 

E*t.5a»ea Prev.Sales 39082 

Prow. Day Open Int. 83X76 UP 148 


644ft -24ft 
5 X8 — .MU 

578% —.Wft 
5X6% 

5M% -09ft 

6X2 — .12 

MS 

551 — X7 

5X3ft-XTft 


COFFEE C [NY CSCE) 

37X00 Ibi-centsper Jb. 

152X0 XB73 Sep 8200 M 

149X0 0100 Dee 1420 k» 

141X0 8520 Mar Bon NTS 

134X0 NX# Mov §EJ| SM 

13225 9023 JUl 70X0 90X0 

12X00 9175 Sea 91X0 51X0 

104X0 5450 See 

EO-Satao 4JOO Prw. Sales 4X40 
Prev. Day Open Int. 29750 ua9U 
5UOARWORLD 11 (NYCSCE) 

112X00 ms.- cents per lb. 

1179 845 Oct 1470 MJB 

13,311 8X0 Jan 13X0 13JS 

1345 875 Mar 1340 1345 

1U0 520 MOV 1328 1329 

1X48 10XS JUI 13.10 lira 

1115 104# OCt _ IMS.JSM 

EstSales Prev. Sales 34.14? 

Prev. Day Open lnl.lB6X32 off 78 
COCOA (NYCSCE) _ 

10 metric tans- spir ton • 

1050 1127 Sep 1205 1205 

1^5 1133 Dec 1310 1312 

1S3S 1133 Mar 1312 1322 

1461 1131 May 1326 1326 

1SSS 1154 Jul 

1400 1150 Sep 

Dec 

EstSales 2X05 Prev.Sales 4.114 
Prw. Day Open lnt.«7M up 937 
ORANGE JUKE fNYCEl 
13X00 ibs^ cents per h. 

M775 raS# Sep 1SBX0 16050 

179X0 12900 Nov 147X0 14825 

173X0 127X0 Jan 144X0 144X0 

171X0 177.75 Mar 14X40 143X0 

165X0 151X0 MOV 

Jut 

160X0 160X0 Sep 

Nov 

Es>. Sales Prev.So** 358 

Prev. Day Open Int 7X78 oft 86 


7840 7499 
81 JO 8172 


51X0 50X0 
53JS 


1428 14X5 
13X0 13.10 
13X0 HXS 
13.19 1322 

rajs ura 
1Z53 1X94 


1265 1267 

ran raw 
1299 1302 

1316 1314 

1330 
1349 
1370 


157 JS 15875 
147X0 148.10 
143.10 14125 


Industrials 


SOYBEAN OIL(CBT) 






4Q0OO ibs-dDHara ear 100 lbs. 





MJK 

1808 

Aua 

1B75 

1800 

17X7 

1747 

— V*S 

2500 

1853 

Sea 

1875 

18X5 

1X10 

1814 

— XI 

2800 

1875 

Oct 

18X0 

1870 

1875 

1806 

—M 

2803 

15.10 

Dec 

1805 

1906 

18X9 

1872 

—A 7 

25X5 

1975 

Jan 

19.10 

1900 

1871 

1871 

— X4 

2505 

1975 

Mo r 

19X0 

19X5 

1975 

1575 

— X5 

2605 

IftIK 

May 

1975 

1975 

19X5 

15-65 

— -X0 

2500 

2000 

Jul 

20L20 

2000 

1970 

1975 

-JS 

2X90 

2070 

Aua 

20.12 

20.12 

1905 

1975 

—75 

2170 

20X0 

5®P 

7Q.10 

2X10 

1970 

1970 

— -J® 

Est Sam 


Prev.Sales 3X272 




w*v. Day CMn int. 







Metals 


■ 1 JLty;. j 


Livestock 


CATTLE (CME) 

*So te "‘4s!w ,5 *Au» 72X5 7245 

SS £3 §S £S &£ 

75.10 62X0 DSC 7175 74.15 

73L65 4940 Feb 72X5 7275 

7475 70X0 APT 73X0 7375 

7125 4575 Jun 7270 72^0 

7175 40X0 AIM 7X62 70X2 

Est. Sales 17443 Prev.Sales 12.100 
Prev. Day Open int 75X62 off 790 

FEEDER CATTLE {CM El 
44X00 lbs.- cents per Dt 

H 3 ? SIS £8 

016)3 7590 Oct 0275 fOM 

OSS 76X0 Nov 83X5 BUD 

8175 77 JO Jan 82X7 8125 

t n TIM Mar 81X0 BUM 

io Tftjo am- 
is 7875 MOV 

Est. Salas 1X73 Prev.Sales 1X55 
Prev. Day Open Int. 13X44 up 46 

HOGS C CM E) 

JOftnita.- cents PW Rt 
Sim 4125 Aug 46.10 46.15 

47JJ0 3855 Oct 39J3 6MB 

47JS 3875 Dec 41X0 41X5 


•lb. 

Sop 

Doc 79X0 79X0 78X0 

Jan 

Mar 

May 

Jul 

Sep 

Dec 

Jon 


ATT Fd 

AmMotxeA 

AmTr-att2sc 

Bowmar Ins 

Caaiesin A 

FTEmpIrSt 

GrattamCp 

ISISVSl 

UlVernoa 

NuvnNYMun 

Poiarlsind 

Superlnds 

TumerGrdA 


NEW HIGHS a 

Abacp AuiFnicf A AmFrud B 

AmMatze B AmTr-axnpmi AmerTratiau 

AmTr-ko prm AmTr-hasc AmTr-atesc 

Bnucan a Brown Far A Brawn FarG 

Cynressl=«l Dataram DuplexPrd 

Forestcty B GkmtFood Glboon 

Hamptnlnd Hormei HoMB 

KilearnPrap KooerEqtn UmwKno 

Mmocam MlslonRscn NumacOIl 

PGE240pflC Paxars PennTrafn 

SanayCa Scopelnd SwilBcpn 

Tlwrmedta TranzncBn 


Sandy Cp ScapellK 

T7Med TbermeC 

TwnerBrdB Vkhech 


NEW LOWS 18 


Bfcrftierppuf OiarlofGa CampuDym DMHalef 

Empire Am Escaoan Ft Australia Mom Co 

OtiloArtCo Oppenhelm Slwrt Electr UnfcomAmer 

Wauest WcnuLafaB WanpUmC WellcoEnt 

WetlsAmer WstDIgllai 


Currencj' Options 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE ^ 

OpHaa A Strike 

Undertime Price CaHe Lott Pats— Last 

Aae Sep Dec Aeo Sen Dec SM 
AmtrNlMi DaBara-ceeti per tmB. 

ADalir n r r r r r 14 

5 X1 J* r r r r r 1- 

3JM « r r r 0.14 ojm 

73X4 75 r r r r Ixi 

7394 76 043 r r r r 

7154 77 0.10 r r r r 




The Global 


Floatiiig-Raie Notes 


Dollars 


08 


3t*f 
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iss 


m 
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Yttricr 




• ■ ' '‘■'t Tii l V ii 


% 
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t SJL 
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□CSi 




ADWir 72 r r r r r 1X2 

5X1 J* r r r r r 178 

« r r r 0.14 094 r 

7394 75 r r r r Ixi r 

7394 76 043 r r r r r 

7394 77 0.10 r r r r r 

IU» EriaOi Panidi-cMits per nlL 
BP«urid l«a &3S r r 0.15 r 300 

HiM 162ft 4JH 4X5 5X0 0J0 T r 

1S&35 145 2X8 128 r r 245 r 

is&ao 167ft r 1X5 r 2X4 r r 

146X0 170 r 1.10 r r r r 

vusa Brfttsii Peunds-Eorapeoa Slyft. . 

16670 165 ITS r r t 2X0 r 

SSXM Canadian DoUart-csats per WHt 
CDpHr 82» v r. r. r r #X6 r 

B4jo 83 r. r 1X2 r r 

8470 Mft r 1X0 r r r 0X5 

0470 M r r r r 0J6 r 

8470 04ft r 0X1 r r r r 

6ixo# West German Mmla-cnnti per enB. 

DMortc 45 r T t 0X1 0X5 T 

53X2 51 2X2 t t r r 0X0 

51X2 52 r 199 r r 124 bm 

51X2 53 078 1J0 r IM « 1X5 

SJX2 54 072 1J6 0X5 1JS r 

53X2 55 0.11 038 r r r r 

53X2 54 r 0.19 r r r r 

53X2 57 r r 0XS r r r 

CJ9MN Amanese Yee-MMta at a cant per unB. 

JYen 63 r r r r r 0X6 

73X4 47 r r r r oje r 

73X4 68 r r r r #X4 r 

73X4 (9 r r r r ft.il r 

73X4 70 r r r r o.m r 

71X4 71 2X7 250 r ')£ US , r 

73X4 72 176 194 278 075 _ r 1.13 

J3JK 33 asa un r r 094 r 

71X4 74 071 050 r r r r 

73 jm 75 0.14 0X4 r r r r 

73X4 76 r 033 1.13 r r r 

73 M 77 r 074 r r r r 

73X4 81 r r 070 r r r 

62XM Swiss Fraececeets per nrtL 
s Front 48 276 r r r _ r r 

4725 41 1X4 1X3 T T 050 r 

kn-K 62 0X0 173 r r 094 r 

a r 073 151 r U8 r 

6375 u HI Ml f l r r 

nn 68 r r 074 r r r 

OMB Eeroeoan Currency uetmeenti Per unB. 

TNbicaBveL 1 «J» r * SSSStot WH 

Total nut vaL 15X64 _ , PPtepeBlnt 290774 

r— Not traded, s— No option ottered. 

Last tad premium (purdmse prtcei. 


Stock Indexes 




US T. BIULSflMM) 

SI ml Ulan- pis ol HO pet. 

9X13 90X1 ted 91X1 WXl 

93X5 9050 Dec 9X51 9352 

9160 90J5 Mar SUB 9358 

9358 91.10 Jun 9155 935S 

91X5 9178 S«P 

Est. Sola* Prev. Sales MtO 

Prev. Day Open Int. 20X57 up 349 

ie yr. treasury tarn, 

sioaxoo urtn- pfs xiznds oflMprt 

101 85-13 SOD 100-30 101-8 

100-29 91-17 Dec 100-28 10V7 

99-30 95-17 Mar 

Est. Sales Prev.Sales 31X13 

Prev. Day Open Int. HUBS UB4L317 
US TREASURY BONDS (CBTl 
(8 pd-sioaOOD-pta a.32nd« otlOORdl 
597 72-24 Sep 997 99-27 

55 72-18 Dec 58-27 99-21 

98-20 72-1 Mar 98-17 99-9 

98-8 75 Jun 98-12 90-» 

97-25 79-1 SOP 58 98-15 

97-18 60 Dec 97-22 98X 

97-8 79-21 Mar 57-16 97-30 

96-10 82-18 Jun 

96-1 84-4 Sep 

96-1 88-10 DOC 

Mar 96-20 96-22 
Est. Sales Prev.Sale3348Xn 

Prev. Day Open lnUS6X89 up 71.155 
MUNICIPAL BONDS (CB11 
siOOOx bidex-ots & 32nds ofWO pcf__ 

95- 13 78-6 Sep 95-14 95-15 

95 81-70 Dec 94-71 »* 

96- 14 85-19 Mar 94-15 **-27 

94-3 87-2 Jun 967 96-16 

9122 91-15 Sep 93-22 966 

Esl S ales Prev.Sales 4.147 

Prev. Day Open IN. 18X08 up 535 


Commodity Indexes 


9251 9253 
91X1 93X4 
9XSS 9X56 
93X5 93X4 
9334 


100-28 101-7 
HD-25 101*7 
101-2 


99-1 99-24 

58-27 99-10 
11-17 99-7 
98-12 98-28 
90 98-17 

97-22 996 
97-16 57-28 
97-39 
97- 10 
57 

9620 9620 


964 9614 

9624 965 
9615 9626 
968 9614 

9X22 966 




OTUmoffcriiGs ot pssnilia. firninchl aerviccs or micT- 
etts in real estate pobEshed in dm newmaper are not 
Hlborited taicenani jnctatflctioaiin whidi me Imeroaiioo- 
al Herald Tribune » (SstrSmtcd. indadia^ the United 
States c( America, snd do oot ccnstfnnc cficDu^s of securi- 
dea. xrvioesor tanereoa in ihcacjn ri t d iai nn s. The lntcrna- 
tiona] Herald Tribaneasomjcj no naporotbilit}’ wbatsnevcr 
for any rorofTemp of any Uod. 
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Deutsche Marks 


Pounds Sterling 




® Now Printed in Tokyo For 
^ Same-Day Defivery to Most 
rp Homes & Offices in Jqpan 

"2. i To subscribe call our Tokyo office 

y ( 03)2010205 

i Or write; TJM, 2F. Mainichi Newspaper, 
j - 1-1-1 fftotsubasH, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 100 

Or Telex: 33673. Or Fax: (03)2144045. 
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Gommmiities 


MOB Law Bid Ask CBTg 

SUGAR 

FraeCk fraaca per metric lea 
Oct 2X95 2X40 2X40 2X18 —2 

Dec 2X10 2400 2X00 2X10 —3 

Mar IMS ZJB Z 311 ZJ35 —2 

May 1325 N.T. 2790 2310 —3 

Auo N.T. N.T. zm 2300 -3 

OCt N.T. H.T. 2250 2290 —2 

Est. val : 754 tots of 5# tana. Pmv. actual salts 
506 tote. Open Interests 16578. 

COCOA 

Pranck trana par VN kg 


.T. N.T. 
.T. N-T. 
.T. N.T. 
,T. M.T. 
.T. N.T. 
.T. N.T. 
.T. N.T. 


London Metals 


ALUMINUM mm Grade) 

Dollars per metrician _ 

tel 178500 178700 174600 17S1J0 

Faward 178000 178200 173500 173880 

COPPER CATHODES (HM Grade) 

Bailing per metric fan 
Soot 154500 154700 154200 154200 

Forward 182900 183000 154300 154400 

LEAD 

Sterling per metric tan 

Spat 41600 41800 42X00 42190 

Forward 40700 40800 41250 41 300 


NICKEL 
Doftn per metric too 

Spot vans r. 

F orw ar d 12235 1: 

per metric ton 


M 


loan ram 

11925 11975 


LLS.lreasiiries 


m 


Japanese Yen 




MtaerTMat. 

CnttlVen 

Cr Fender Aagt7 Yen 


CaopeeNtst Bid AiU 

numouo 

M 3008 8MUS10U0 


UPHr/Mat 

BetofamMorfl 

Cr Fonder men) 
Ireland 97 (ECO) 
UnfvtJEM 
PpcerPt5S*pt976m 
StBftalflFerpEco 


CeupeaNot >W Aifcd 
ITU 11-01 HX NUN 
H 084R957SNUS 
5.17J B-WTfM 11070 
e 3B-B 9500 10005 
- 9975 100.15 

5G IMP 9975 5575 
75b - M0O 960O 


Source ; Cnd It SaMee-FIW Boston LHL. 
Loan 


Eat. val: 2 lots otstonx Prev. actual soles: s 
lots. Open paolHert : 149. 

Source: Bourse de Commerce. 


London 

Commodities 


Bid Ask Hl*b Lew Bid Ask 

SUGAR 

ILS. DoRan per metric tan 
Aua hi t NT. 33408 3220# 320-00 32UD 
Oct 333M32U0 S3 31848 32400 32U0 
Doc X40O 31106 312X0 30400 30700 312X0 
Mar ^WixomxogM mg 30300 
May 2*470 254X0 30000 29508 257J0 25100 
An mSmo# 28800 28600 2M0O29T0O 
Oct wBm wSm N.T. N.T. 28600 28700 
Volume: 6X11 lots of SO tons. 

COCO* 

Sterung per metric tan 
Jul N.T. N.T. 83S 832 840 845 

Sea 843 84S 140 142 848 145 

Dec wn m wi m m to 

Mar 05 87* 878 172 M2 883 

May <£ 22 55 ffl IS SS 

Jul 900 903 500 NO 504 587 

Sep ra 517 517 914 918 922 

Volume; IXMloHof H tom. 

GASOIL 

ua. dollars per Bietrtc too 
Am 14708 14775 14775 14UD 1*675 14700 
SS 14400 14625 14675 14475 M6JS 146J0 
55 14475 M70O 147 JO 14600 1477514800 

Mor 14800 uass 14900 14700 14875 14975 
Dee 14875 14500 14550 14(08 14*75 15075 
Jen 14*50 14700 N.T. N.T. 14750 14875 

Feb 14000 1*800 N.T. N.T. 14400 M62S 

MOT 14800 14800 N.T. N.T. M279 1*475 
AFT 14000 148011 N-T. N.T. 14400 M80O 
volume: SJ65 kits at 1001am. 

Sources.- ffnittn and Loncton Pc trvimim fx- 

ctapnau. 


Dividends 


wtnpaey Per And Pay 

INCREASED 

Indiana Energy Q 72 M 

LIQUIDATION 

Real American Co . AO 670 

SPECIAL 

Waterhouse Invest _ .12 622 

STOCK SPLIT 
Zero Cora — 6far-4 

USUAL 

Q 75 Ml 

8 J7 615 
.12 MS 

3 02ft 610 
02 ft 610 
Q 01 615 
Q 72ft 611 
Q 07 611 
O 77 61 

a .17 10-11 
a 75 M 

S .n 6i 
70 ft 163 
i Q 04 ft 61 
O 03 162 
Q 03 68 

Q 03 631 
q .11 630 

a 0e 64 

0 05 1615 

O .19 ft 64 


DMKtitures 

Options 

XSeaMMrNSWaabaflOprii 



EttbMHLfM; 
gdte Fri. vehm: 436*; osea M: tUOi 
Pete Frt. votam: 4464: earn tau CUTS: 



m 


Juty 31 I Soorce: UPI. 


bm OMr Yftft r we 
Imeatb btB 778 7J0 807 LU 

6maam NO 7X4 7X6 775 751 

Meor un 7.12 7.U 7 M 741 

Prv*. 

BM Oftar YNM YMM 

36yr. baed 11O2S732 11027732 752 779 

Sourer; Salomon BrvifMm 


Spot 

Commodities 



C e nwwedBy 

Aluminum. !b 

Coflee, ■> 

C o pper el eU iB t ytle. lb 

Iran FOB. tan 

Pr&fdoflL vd 
snver.trar ez 
Steel (billets], ton 
Steel (scran], ton 

TJn.ll> 

Ztacb 

Sourct:AP. 


Mr 31 

Today Prev. 

tm axis 

879 U5 

1347 17425 

2000 21300 

(IJM BjCOS 

<LW USB 

47300 47300 

11277 11800 

55774 5X446 

MO 000 


Qdte.Ma MfRmKBOi Mel M 3S4Z7 
Pdi: MM (rime BI744, tdol epmM.4)Utt 

WMMk 

Hftk3ZlX4 kw 31757 CNarKLU +171 
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BUSINESS ROUNDUP 


Dresdner Bank Boosts Profit 22% 


STUTTGART Dresd ne r 
Bank AG reported Moo day a 22 
percent increase in group wmnip 
from customer transactions, to 
878.1 million Deutsche murfu 
($467.8 million), in the first hu if of 
the year. 

The result, compared with a con- 
soHdatedpartial operating profit of 
719.7 million DM in the first ax 
months of 1988, game despite a 
slight rise in group badness vol- 
ume, to 239.1 billion DM from 234 
bflBon. 

Earnings were boosted by a 29 
percent increase in group conmns- 
skm surplus, to 873.6 million DM 
from 675.7 tnilHon. “Positive dou- 
ble-digit growth was achieved in aS. 
sectors ratibe commission badness,” 
Dresdner said in a statement. 

West Germany’s second-largest 
bank, in common with reporting 
practice, did not provide total oper- 
ating results. Bnt Wolfgang 
Rodter, chairman of Dresdner’s 
supervisory board, said that profit 
including transactions on the 
bank’s own account “progressed 
sharply.” He also said that parent- 
company operating profit rose fay 
more than 10 percent. 

Thorough cost controls also un- 
derlay the profit increase, Mr. 


Midi, Generali 
Plan Venture 

Reuters 

TRIESTE, Italy — Italy’s 
Assicuraziom Generali SpA 
said Monday it had signed a 
collaboration accord wrlh the 
French insurance group Axa- 
Midi, and the two plan to form 
a joint venture to mate acqui- 
sitions in the insurance sector. 

In mldtrinn, the group s in* 
tend to reach agreementby the 
end of tire year on Generali’s 
shareholding in Compagnie du 
Midi Asa-Midi was framed 
through the merger last year of 
Groupe Axa and Mkh. 

Esmer this month a Bank of 
France committee gave Gen- 
erali until August 1990 to de- 
cide whether to boost its cur- 
rent 17 percent stake in Midi 
above 20 percent. 


anting costs had risen by 19 per- 
cent in the first six months, which 
he said was “exceptionally law.” 

Encouraged by the results, inves- 
tors marked Dresdner stock 4.50 
DM higher on the Frankfurt ex- 
change, to 369.50 DM at the close. 
The news reaffirmed the market’s 
hopes that Deutsche Bank, the 
country’s biggest, would repent an 
even sharper rise when its results 
are released Thursday. 

Mr. Rodkr said the bank ex- 
pected “a satisfactory result” for 
the whale year. 

Dresdner said its own-account 
trading rose strongly, which 

Buffett Seeks to Raise 
Coca-Cola Stake to 15% 

Reuters 

WASHINGTON — Warren E 
Buffett said Monday that his Berk- 
shire Hathaway Inc. investment 
company would seek government 
approval to buy up to 15 percent of 
Coca-Cola Co.’s voting snares. 

Mr. Buffett said that he holds 
6.75 percent of the soft-drink com- 
pany s common stock. In response, 
Coca-Cola shares rose SI. 125 to 
$64,625 by midday Monday. 


buoyed total operating profit. 
However, net interest earnings 
were nearly flat at 2.07 billion DM 
in the first half, after 202 bOlkm in 
the first six months of 1988. 

West German share analysts said 
Dresdner’s commission 
rose more strongly than those of 
other banks that have already re- 
ported half-year results. 

One analyst noted that Dresdner 
reported relatively low commission 
earnings last year, so that cm a 
comparative basis these earnings 
rose sharply. Bet analysts said 
Dresdner had also increased its 
commission business volume. 
“Dresdner also managed to in- 
crease its share of the business,” 
said Hans-Peter Wodniok at the 
James Capd brokerage firm in 
Frankfurt 

Mr. Rodkr said at a news con- 
ference he would not rule out an 
increase in Dresdno’s dividend in 
the future, but added, “I wffl not fix 
any time frame for such action.” 

He also said there are other ways 
to compensate shareholders for 
strong earnings, noting that in the 
past Dresd ne r has also paid out 
bonus shares. The bank has paid a 
10 DM dividend since 1985. 

(Reuters, AFP) 


Montedison 
Seeking Full 
Stake in Units 

Reuters 

NEW YORK — Monte- 
dison SpA on Mem day pro- 
posed to buy all the publicly 
hdd shares of two chemicals 
firms, Himout Inc. of the 
United Stales and Erbamom 
NV of the Netherlands, for 
over 51 trillion in cash and 
securities. 

The Italian chemicals «n«it#r 
said it would pay S47 in cash 
and S2 worth of warrants for 
each share of Himont it does 
not already hdd. Montedison 
owns about 81 p ercent of JE- 
mont’s 64.7 million shares out- 
standing. 

It also proposed to pay $35 
in cash ana $2 worth of securi- 
ties for o u t s t an ding shares of 
Erfaamant It holds 72 patent 
of the unit’s 44 J miTTirm shares. 

Himont makes polypropyl- 
ene, while Erbamom makes 

i-aTw-pr -tr yatmt-n t dfUgS 

Montedison’s chairman. 
Rani Gardini, bren mov- 
ing to re stru ct ur e the compa- 
nys holdings since he took 
control in 1987. 


SPAIN: After Areces, Questions 


(Costumed from first finance page) 

Lids and Celestino, are board 
members and stockholders. Nonfa- 
mily board members own about 15 
percent of diestock. 

The company's most recently 
published annual report, for 1987. 
said combined sales from 18 de- 
partment stores, 6 hypermar kets, a 
travel agency* 80 insurance compa- 
ny, a computer distributorship and 
a clothing manufacturer reached 
4923 bflBon pesetas. 

Analysis say total sales could top 
600 million pesetas this year. How- 
ever, since the company is not pub- 
tidy traded, disclosure require- 
ments are minimal. 

Despite a lifelong aversion to 
credit — Mr. Areces once said he 
had never borrowed a peseta — El 

Cone Ingks’s own equity now 
makes up just over half of its assets, 


far the year ended in February 
1988 was 14 percent, when profit 
amounted to 429 percent of sales. 

Edito rials in Spain ImmW Mr. 
Areces for his marketing innova- 
tions, noting that be converted El 
Carte IngHs into a symbol of mid- 
dle-class u pwa r d mobOiry. He also 
introduced one of the first depart- 
ment-store credit cards in Spain 

Among his possible heirs are Ali- 
cia and Ester Koplowitz, the princi- 
pal shareholders of the Coostrno- 
ckmes y Commas construction 
group, known as ConyCon. Mr. 
Areces took over the stewardship 
of ConyCon after the company's 
founder, the women's father Er- 
nesto, died in the 1960s. 



Colonia Stock Soars on Link With Victoire 


Reuters 

COLOGNE — Colonia Verat- 
chenmg AG shares surged 301 
Deutsche marks ($160.40) to 1,100 
DM on Monday, the first day of 
trading after it disclosed plans for a 
linkup with the Frenai insurer 
Groupe Victoire. 

The planned combination of Co- 
kraia and Victoire, unveiled Thurs- 
day, extends the string of cross- 
border combinations in the 
European insurance business. 

Together, the firms will have 
gross premium income of about 15 
tuition DM, making their com- 
bined entity the fiftHargest insur- 
ance group in Europe, a Colonia 
spokesman said. 

Industry analysts said Colonia 
stands to reap long-term benefits 
bom the deal 

“From CoicmaVpami of view it 
make* sense,” grid naw Redler, an 
analyst with &nith New Court Secu- 


rities in London. ‘They had limited 
growth possibility in Germany since 
they already had a large market 
share in the areas where they are 
active. They had to go outride West 
Germany in order to grow." 

Victoire has said it mil set up a 
joint bolding company with the 
West German bank Bankhaus Sal 
Oppenhdm Jr., which owns 50.5 
percent of Colonia’s shares. About 
two-thirds of Cokunia’s shares are 
hdd by banks and other institu- 
tions, while the remaining one- 
third is widely held. 

Victoire said it will own about 70 
percent of the new Netherlands- 
based bolding company, with Op- 
p enhrim controlling the rest 

Financial details of the deal have 
not been disclosed. 

“Short term it is difficult to see 
any synergic effects bom combin- 
ing the two companies, but long 
term it makes a lot of sense,” said 


NTT Stock Soars on Hopes of Delayed Government Sale 


TOKYO — Stock of Nippon 
Telegraph & Telephone Corp. 
soared Monday following specula- 
tion that the government will delay 
its fourth sale of shares in the tele- 
communications giant saving the 
market bran a flood of relatively 
cheap stock. 

The speculation was faded fcry a 
report in the Nikkei Kemi Shim- 
bun financial daily that the Minis- 
try of Finance will delay the sale of 
government-owned shares until the 
share price has recovered signifi-, 
cantly. NTT stock is now worth 
just over half its all-time high. 

A spokesman for the ministry 
said that it is studying whether to 
delay the fourth issue, but gave no 
details as to likely tinting, amount, 
or price. “The No. 1 factor is mar- 
ket conditions,” he said. “We have 
to be cautious.” 

Market talk is that NTTs share 
price wiD have to reach at least 1.8 

STEEL: 

New Pressures 

(Continued from first finance page) 

galvanizing plant in Cleveland set 
up in 1986 by LTV Crap, and Su- 
mitomo Metal Industries Ltd. 

The quotas, which limit to 18.4 
percent of domestic consumption 
the amount of foreign-made steel 
allowed into the United States, 
V have been important to the revival 
of tire US. steel industry. 

Before the so-called voluntary 
restraint agreement took effect in 
1984, imported steel accounted for 
26 percent of the steel consumed in 
the United States. 

The largest UiJ. steel companies 
have maintaine d that the measures 
were necessary to protect them 
from foreign steel sold in the Unit- 
ed States at prices below the cost of 
production or below die prevailing 
level in the producing countries. 

Bat more steel users complained 
that the measures bad raised prices 
and orated shortages of some steel 
products and pressed for the mea- 
sures to be abandoned completely. . 

While the limits, which were 
scheduled to expire on Sept. 30, 
may now be extended to March 
1992 the analysts say that steel- 
makers received a dear message 
that the administration of Prea- 
dent George Bosh ultimately wants 
to abandon trade restrictions on 
steel. 

“Hie administration is saying to 
the industry is that they are getting 
protection, bnt to a point,” said 
Frier Anker, an analyst with First 
Boston Crap. “But they will have to 
pat their own house in order.” 

Meanwhile, the effect erf the pro- 
posed extension remains unclear. 
Details on how the administration 
wfll pursue these agreements with 
29 steeLprodudng countries are 
not known. 

US$TAX*FREE DEPOSITS 

Danmid— 7JM, 3 Mortht_A5%, 

1 10 l 5%. Rntanjfctarf*) 
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million yen ($12890) before tire 
ministry considers tire new issue. 
The stock closed 100,000 yen high- 
er at 1.7 unllion on Monday. 

The ministry has “a very free 
hand in terms of size and rimrng of 

tire issue,” said John Donald, a tele- 
communications analyst at Jaidme 
Fleming Securities Ltd. “There is no 
pressing need for the government to 
issue shares in October ” 

Fast issues have come around 
that time, Mr. Donald noted. 

The Ministry of Finance projects 
an estimated 282 trillion yen bom 
sales of 1.95 million NTT shares in 
Japan’s budget for the year ending 
March 31, 1990. That is based on 
an NTT dure price at 80 percent of 
1.81 million yen, its average price 
from nrid-Dccember 1988 to mid- 
January 1989. 

NTT stock was bruised by the 
sak of the third tranche of govern- 
ment shares, in October 1988, when 
1.5 million shares were sold instead 


of an originally planned 1.95 mil- 
lion — and for only 1.90 milli on 
yen each, against 255 million the 
second time around. 

Tt will be difficult to persuade 
new buyers this tune without previ- 
ous investors seeing at hast some 
profit,” said a broker. 

NTT stock fell sharply late last 
year when farmer NTT executives 
resigned became of their links to 
the Recruit shares-for-favots scan- 
dal It hit an all-time low of 1.40 
million yen on April 14. 

In view of the problems within 
the ruling liberal Democratic Par- 
ty, “I don’t think they would want 
push something unpopular now,” 
said Darrel Whitten, analyst at 
Prudential-Bache Securities (Ja- 
pan) Ltd. 

Analysts said tire government 
may chose to wait with the fourth 
issue until NTTs profit shows bet- 
ter growth — earnings were down 
in 1988-89 due to rate cuts and 


U.S. Steel Industry Shows Signs of Cooling 


PITTSBURGH — Big U.S. steel oompamef earn- 
ings in the second quarter mainly wHrfM W all 
Street’s expectations, but analysts said that tire indus- 
try is shooting signs of the downturn expected during 
tire second half of the year. 

“When you talk with management on the outlook 
for tire second half, analysts have to revise their 
estimates downward,” said Wayne Atwell, who fol- 
lows steel at Goldman Sachs & Co. 

Analysts said that steel prices are dedining, as are 
shipments for certain products, such as cars. End 
markets where demand nas bea slow, such as the ail 
industry, are unHkdy to recover soon, they added. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.’s second-quarto- net income 
of 584.1 million, or $1.03 a share, was within pennies 
of most estimates despite the dedine from last year’s 
$143.9 million, or $1.94 a share, analysts said. 

The most recent quarter’s results were depressed by 
restructuring charges, higher sted production costs 
and comparison with a very strong 1988 quarter. 

USX Corp.’s USS unit, the largest U.S. steelmaker, 
had pretax earnings of $171 million on sales of $1.6 
billion, compared with S223 million on sales of $U9 
billion last year. 

Analysts said USS performed better than expected, 
but was hurt by continued weak demand lor oil 
country tubular goods. 

Inland Sted Industries Inc.’s second-quarter net 


income was $41 J million on sales of $665 5 mill ion, 
compared with $86.7 millian on sales of S650.5 m3- j 
lion. The company said its net was hurt by a pretax' 
charge, comparison with its record 1988 quarter and 
lower volume in the sted service segment 

Armco Inc. posted net income of $75.6 million on 
sales of $665 J milli on, compared with $39.7 million 
on sales of $826.7 million. 

Industry shipments were about 43.5 mfllion tons 
during the first half of 1988, up about 3 percent from 
the first half of 1988, said Chris Plummer of the Wcfa 
Group. 

“We expect the second half to be down to about 37 
mfllion tons,” he added. “There are a number of end 
markets that are already reporting some difficulties.” 

Analysts said that orders from the auto industry, 
which is suffering from slower demand from consum- 
ers, have declined and wfll continue to be a major 
influence on big sted 

“My reading is that the auto orders haven’t fallen 
off as much as they will,” Mr. Atwell said. He added 
that be expects the major impact of the decline to 
occur at the end erf the third quarter. 

Energy analysts said they expea flat to slightly 
lower oil prices through the end of the year, and said 
orders for ofl country tubular goods were unlikely to 
pick up even if oil prices rebounded. 
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Georg KJem-Siebenbuergen, ana- 
lyst with Bank in Liechtenstein 
GmbH in Frankfurt. 

“The competition is going to in- 
crease and insurance wunpatrit* 
most prepare for market liberaliza- 
tion,” be said. 

Cross-border mergers in the Eu- 
ropean insurance market are taking 
place before the removal of barrien 
protecting domestic insurance 
companies. 

Analysts said both Colonia and 
Oppenneim will benefit from the 
a g reement with Victoire. “It is a 
good fit for both companies." Ms. 
Redler said. “Colonia wanted more 
capital to expand bnt Oppenheun 
didn’t want to put up more.” 

ColoQia'5 1988 group premium 
income rose to 4 bmion DM from 
3.8 billion DM the previous year. 
Parent net income rose to 41 mil- 
lion DM from 228 mfllion DM. 


competition — and nntfl more is 
known about the effects of a possi- 
bk break-up of the huge company, 

now under stody. 

in the short term, buyers are at- 
tracted by the fact that NTT is 
technically oversold and the long 
margin position has declined, bro- 
kers said. 

Brokers added that investment 
trusts and institutions were big 
buyers. Many dose their books in 
September mid, by the leas t-cos t 
accounting method used, NTTs 
price looks better now, they said. 

NTT also has a very heavy 
weighting in the Nikkei average, 
the principal market barometer, 
and many fund managers are in- 
dexing now. the broken said. 

Many analysts wonder how to 
price a stock that has a price-earn- 
ings ratio about 100 times the mar- 
ket average. Some say a fair price 
would be nnder one million yen. 
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SOVIET: Pressure Builds on Leadership to Play the Foreign Debt Card 


(Continued from Page 1) 

ers, home appliances, fashionable 
clothes — could be sold for five or 
10 times cost, soaking up a good 
chunk of the estimated 300 billion 
rubles (5480 billion at the official 
rate) in accumulated personal sav- 
ings- 

The main proponent of Such a 
high-debt strategy, Nikolai Shme- 
lev, is a member of the newly elect- 
ed Congress of People's Deputies, 
but he is not dose to the govern- 


Soviet Oil Output Lagging 


Prime Minister Nikolai L Ryzh- 
kov took Mr. Shmelev’s argument 
seriously enough to say that the 
Soviet Union simply does not have 
the capacity to earn enough hard 
currency to service a trigger foreign 
debt 

That was news to Western Euro- 
pean bankers, who are lending 
money to the Soviet Union at lower 
interest rates than those offered to 
blue-chip multinational corpora- 
tions like Royal Dutch-Shell and 
International Business Machines. 

It also was a puzzle to Jan Ven- 
ous, whose respected PlanEcon 
consulting firm keeps dose watch 
on Soviet borrowing, 

Mr. Vanous estimated that the 
Soviet foreign debt was about 543 
trillion at the end of 1988 — a figure 
slightly higher than Soviet figures 
and also an estimate published by 
the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development. 

A Public Broadcasting System 
documentary broadcast in July 
pointed out that some Soviet hard- 
currency debts, notably those owed 
to banks in Eastern Emope and to 
nonbanking corporations in the 
West, cannot be measured. 

[The Soviet Union owes 28 bil- 
lion rubles in hard c urr e n cy out of 
a total foreign debt of 34 billion 
rubles, Reuters reported from an 
interview with Mr. Popov in the 
newspaper of the Council of Minis- 
ters. 

[Mr. Popov said 2 billion rubles 
owed to Yugoslavia and Finland 
would be cleared in trade, with an- 
other 4 billion heme (quid through 
construction on behalf of East Bloc 


MOSCOW —Soviet oil production feH 3 ffriffion metric tons short 
of economic-planning targets in the six-month period ending in 
June, according to official statistics. 

The first-half figures, released cm Sunday by the national statistics 
committee, also showed a developing trade deficit due to a surge in 
imports of consumer goods. 

Details erf the statistics released by the committee showed sluggish 
growth, wage hikes far in excess of production increases and a boost 
in money supply that is Hkcly to fuel inflation. 

The latest figures pul oil production in the first half at 304 mflHon 
metric tons. 

First-quarter production stood at 132 million metric tons, a 
shortfall of 721,000 metric tons. 

The trade deficit was put at l.l billion rubles (51.7 billion at the 
official exchange rate). There was a small export surplus last year. 

The Soviet leader, Mikhail S. Gorbachev, has announced a pro- 
gram to purchase imported consumer goods worth 10 trillion rubles 
to make up for chronic shortages in shops. 


financially sup p ortin g groups hos- 
tile to the West, it would be neces- 
sary to embargo all transactions in 
which Moscow could obtain hard 
currency. 

The subtler issue, raised by Judy 
Shdton, a research fellow at the 
Hoover Institution and the author 
of “The Craning Soviet Crash," is 
whether it would serve Western in- 
terests to underwrite Soviet reform. 

Western capital, she argues, will 
allow President Mikhail S. Gorba- 
chev to nurintain a strong military 
while be tries to pump fife bade into 
the moribund economy. 

Sen. Bill Bradley, Democrat of 
New Jersey, off cts a variation on 
the same theme. 

The Soviet Union’s economic 
prospects turn an the political will 
of its leaders to serve consumers at 


the expense of heavy industry and 
the military. 


trading partners. The rest is owed 
in hard currency.] 

Mr. Vanous armies that the max- 
imum plausible slippage in the ac- 
counting is a matter of a few billion 
dollars, and die Soviet Union has a 
variety of hard-currency assets that 
more than offset its ukdy haxd- 
currency liabilities. 

The easiest of these to pin down 
is die SIS billion the Soviets have 
on deposit in Western banks, phis 
gold reserves worth about 528 bd- 


Mr. Vanous also calculates that 
the Soviet Union owns S3 billion 
worth of hard-currency assets out- 
side the banking system, and has a 
reasonable dunce of collecting an- 
other 530 billion on loans with a 
face value of 560 billion to S6S 
trillion to developing countries. 

Mr. Ryzhkov shocked Western 
analysts by estimating that debt 
service this year would eat up 60 
percent of Soviet export earnings, 
leaving barely enough cash to pay 
for imports of badly needed food 
and industrial machinery. 

But that figure almost certainly 
includes scheduled repayments of 
short-term debts to banks, cash 
that is routinely lent back. 


By the reckoning of Mr. Vanous, 
a conservative base for measuring 
the Soviet Union's ability to service 
foreign debt is the interest it owes, 
plus scheduled repayments of long- 
term debt 

in 1988 this sum amounted to 

just 21 per cen t of hard-c urr e n cy 
receipts and less than 1 percent of 
national output. 

These percentages pot the Sovi- 
ets in the most select arclc of credit 
risks. 

As George Clark, an executive 
vice president of Citibank, said in 
an interview with the Public Broad- 
casting System, “the Soviet Union 
could doable its foreign debt today 
without rawing any kind of con- 
cern.” 

Mr. Clark, of course, is referring 
to concerns about default, not po- 
licy concerns about the political 
consequences. 

One such concern, raised by the 
producers of the PBS documentary, 
is whether borrowed funds would 
be used to finance terrorism or ad- 
vance Soviet interests in the Thud 
World. 

Mr. Vanous and Mr. dark argue 
that this is not necessarily relevant 
To prevent the Soviet Imam from 


the military. 

It is no favor to reform-minded 
Soviets, he argues, to encourage the 
leaders to postpone the hard deci- 
sions with easy credit. 

This view, curiously, is dose to 
the current view of the Soviet lead- 
ership. 

Abel Aganbegyan, the Soviet 
economist with the hi g h e s t profile 
in the West, has lectured tirelessly 
on the risks of weakening a Soviet 
ana of self-reliance with a flood 
of Western consumer goods fi- 
nanced with Western credit 

To Ms. Desai, the switch from a 
central to a market economy is 
slower than the Soviets expected, 
but ran tinning on a realistic track. 

Imported consumer goods would 
give Moscow a way to cope with 
inflati onary pressures. 

Even if Soviet economic reforms 
are fated to fall short of their goals, 
she suggests, it may serve Western 
interests to gvt Mr. Gorbachev cv- 
ery oppo r t un ity to try to make 
than work. 

His perestroika gives a political 
voice to workers and consumers, 
whose interests have long been sac- 
rificed in the imw of the state. 

The more time they have to le- 
gitimize their role, she argues, the 
harder it will be to return to the bad 
old days. 


Hong Kong to Seek a Pledge From Cable TV Operator 


HONG KONG — Hie winning 
bidder for Hong Kong’s cable tele-’ 
virion franchise, due to be an- 
nounced an Tuesday, will have to 
pay the government royalties and 
invest at least five biDion Hong 
Kong dollars (S641 mflhoa) over its 
first seven to 10 years, government 
officials said Monday. 

They said the government would 
ask the franchise holder to sign a 
legally binding memorandum of 
understanding pledging the nrini- 
mum investment. It wifi also have 
to pay an average 10 pe rce nt in 


royalties to the government for ev- 
ery 100 mini mi dollars in sales, the 
officials said. 

The estimate initial in- 

vestment to establish the cable net- 
work win be about 4 billion dollars, 
and the operation and program- 
ming will cost between 9.5 billion 
to 13.5 Union dollars over 10 years. 

Yet despite the costs, the fran- 
chise is exacted to be a highly 
lucrative one. The winner win be 
weft-placed for a share in the wider 
telecommunications network in 
Hang Kang when the monopoly 
held by Hong Kong Tdecomrmim- 
cations Ltd. ends. 


According to the nffiraals, busi- 
ness tycoon Li Kashinas Hutchi- 
son CableVrsioQ consortium stands 
the best chance of tire four groups 
bidding for the franchise. Hong 
Kang Cable Communications is 
also seen as a strong contende r . 

Hutchison CableVision’s share- 
holders include Hutchison Tdo- 
communicatians LttL, a unit of Mr. 
Li's Hutchison Whampoa Ltd.; 
British Telecommunications PLC; 
Swire Pacific T.td , China Interna- 
tional Trust ft Investment Corp 


ELK. (Holdings) LtxL, which is a 
state-owned China company, and 


c o mp a ny, and 


Hongkong ft Shanghai Banking 
Corp. 

Hong Kong Cable is led by 
Whedock Marden ft Co., a subsid- 
iary of the Hong Kong business- 
man YJL Pao’s Wharf (Holdings) 
Ltd. Also r epresented in the inter- 
national group are Sun Hong Kai 
Properties LUL, U.S. West Inc, Co- 
ditd Belgium and the Shaw Broth- 
ers Ltd film company. 

Other bidders are Supertech In- 
ternational Resources Corp. and a 
consortium led by Sun Hung Kai ft 
Co., which is unrelated to Sun 
Hung Kai Properties. 
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FINANCIAL MARKETS 


.Dollar Falls on U.S. Prime Rate Cuts 


Compiled by Out SltflF/vm Dispaeha 

NEW YORK. — Several leading 
banks lowered their mime rates on 
Monday, and the drih»r fell as the 
rahty of lower U.S. interest rates 
filtered through to investors. 

Leading the move was the Fnst 
Bank of Chicago, which lowered its 
prime rate to 102 percent from 11 
percent. Chemical Bank, Continen- 
tal Bank, Morgan Guaranty Trust, 
Manuf ac turers Hanover Trust and 
Citibank quickly followed. 

The reductions followed tamilar 
moves by Bank of America on Fri- 
fjKty and by Chase Manhattan Bank 
mare than three weeks ago. A few 
smaller banks have cut their prime 
rates since die move by Chase. 

In New York, the dollar dosed 
sharply lower in light trading, fed 
by expectations oflower interest 
rates. 

Dealers also said they would be 
dosdy watching President George 
Bush’s reaction to reports that an 
U5. hostage was banged in Leba- 
non cm Monday. 

The reports brought a brief flkht 


London Dollar Rates 
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weak levels. 


The US. currency ended at 
1.8650 Deutsche marks, down from 
f l..8805 on Friday, and at 136.970 
jen, down from 139215. 


Jordan Eases 
Dinar Rules 

Remm 

AMMAN, Jordan — The 
central bank partly freed the 
dinar from its official rate on 
Monday, in an apparent bid to 
beat the Mack market and to 
encourage expatriate workers 
to send their dollar earnings 
home. 

The central bank freed 
hunln to trade hard c ur r en cy 
at market rates. But it said that 
they most continue to observe 
a fixed off*”* 1 rate for public 
sector inserts of baric food, 
some medicines and the fees of 
Jordanian students abroad. 

Hie dinar has lost 36 per- 
cent rtf its official dollar value 

on the^Ua^market because 
Jordan ran short of foreign ex- 
change to cover its payments 
deficit The central bank set its 
official rate at 576.4 fils to the 
dollar on Monday, unchanged 
from Sunday. On the black 
market the rate was about 850 
fils to die dollar . There are 
1,000 fils to the dinar. 


The British pound gained to 
$1.6655, from $1.6530. 

The dollar fell to 1-6075 Swiss 
francs, compared with 1.6180, and 
to 6.3155 French francs, after 
62650 at the previous dose. 

Weakness in the market is ex- 
pected to persist this week, dealers 
said, ahead of U.S. unemployment 
data for July due to be reported mi 
Friday. 

Nonfarm payrolls are expected 
to grow 175,000 after an increase of 
180,000 in June, farther indicating 
that the U.S. economy is slowing. 

Dealers also were awaiting the 
release Tuesday of National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Manage- 
ment’s July survey on demand for 
goods. 

The prime rate decrease was 
widely expected by most econo- 
mists doe to continuing a gni That 
the US. Federal Reserve is seeking 
looser credit policies in response to 
a slowdown m economic growth. 

Economists have speculated that 


major hunta had not immediately 
follow f*ha««g. which cut its prime 
rate cm July 10, partly because they 
wanted to wait and see whether the 

Fed would keep pursuing lower in- 
terest rates. 

“The sentiment in the market- 
place was that Qiase was too early 
and everyone else was waiting until 
the federal funds rate stayed briow 

9 percent,” said Elizabeth G. Rei- 
ners, an economist with Dean Wit- 
ter Reynolds Inc. 

The federal funds rare, the in wr- 
est cm overnight loans between 
banks, was traded at 8 15/16 per- 
cent Monday, unchanged Cram Fri- 
day. 

The prime rate was 10-5 percent 
at the start of the year. It was raised 
twice in February to 112 percent, 
then lowered half a percentage 
point on June 5. Those movements 
reflected rfoonging concerns about 
economic growth and inflation 

Earlier in London, the dollar 
dosed at 1.8655 DM, down from 
1.8843 DM on Friday, and at 
136.90 yen, down from 13920 at 
the previous dose. 

The pound finned to $1.6665, 
after $1.6430. 

The dollar also fell to 12065 
Swiss francs, compared with 
1.6265, and slipped to 6.3275 
French francs, compared with 
6.4100. (AP, Reuters) 


PhtbroPays 
Record Sum 
In Cocoa Case 

The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — In a 
case involving the largest civil 
penalty erf its kind, Philipp 
Brothers Lao, a New York- 
based commodity futures 
trading con c ern, and three af- 
filiates have agreed to pay $4 
minio n lo settle allegations of 
fraud in cocoa futures con- 
tracts, federal regulators said 
Monday. 

Denis Khana, director of 
enforcement for the Commod- 
ity Futures Trading Commis- 
sion, said it was the largest 
civil penalty ever imposed by 
the regnlairay agency. 

Philipp Brothera, a whoQy 
owned subsidiary of Solomon 
Brothers Inc^ and others were 
charged with deceptive prac- 
tices, including misrepresent- 
ing trades by baying or selling 
futures contracts off the flora 
of an exchange while indicat- 
ing timi the trades were maf ^ 
on the exchange. 

The agency said Philipp 
Brothers told customers that 
trades were being handled on. 
the Coffee, Cocoa and Sugar' 
Exchange in New York. 


Mondays 




GERMANY: OECD Predicts Stronger 1989 Growth 


(Continued from first finance page) 

with the United States, where it 
remains a touchy political issue. 

The OECD estimated that the 
West German surplus would dip 
slightly, to $78 HilHnn this year from 
$78.9 biSficn m 1988, but would then 
swell to $83 biQkm in 1990. 

The OECD also expects the cur- 
rent-account surplus, which in- 
cludes services and transfers as wdl 
as goods, to swell to $53 billion 
next year from an estimated $48 
bfllian this year. This will be due in 
no small part to the widening flow 
of interest payments and dividends 
from big recent West German in- 
vestments in UJL securities, which 
hare helped Washington finance its 
budget deficit in recent years. 

“The only rag or shadow in the 
picture is the current-account 
problem,” said Gabriele Laniers, 
an economist with Deutsche Bank. 

This could wdl remain the key 
problem fra Bonn in the medium 
term, because those payments will 
keep flowing from the United 
States, and German exports are 
likdy to stay popular as the Euro- 
pean Community gears up for its 
planned single market after 1992. 

Roughly 70 percent of West Ger- 
many exports are purchased by 
other West Europeans; investment 


goods, a specialty of German in- 
dustry, arem high demand m com- 
munity countries. 

Such goods are especially attrac- 
tive when a relatively low mark 
makes them cheaper than they have 
beat fra several years. The mark 
has not been adjusted upward in 
the European Monetary System fra 
over two-and-a-half years, in spite 
of the country’s strong and relative- 
ly inflation-free performance. 

“We think that an up valuation of 
the mark in the EMS is necessary 
and long overdue,” said Eagea 
Scfa nhmair , an economist with 
Bayerische Hypotheken- and 
Wechsdbank, “but there arc politi- 
cal difficulties, especially in 
France, about making such a 
move.” 

The other major problem with 
any booming economy is the fear 
that overheating mil lead to infla- 
tion, requiring the authorities to 
slam on the brakes. 

But for the moment, inflation 
has settled near 3 percent, and even 
West Germans with their historical 
obsession abort avoiding inflation 
seem fairly relaxed. “What is sge- 

there has bem Satii«^l^ infla- 
tion from 1982 on," said Ernst- 


Moritz Lipp, chief economist erf 
Dresdner Bank. 

Nevertheless, inflation- watchers, 
though considerably quieter of late, 
are always to be found. 

“It would indeed be ominous if. 
as in the 1970s, a price-wage spiral 
were set in motion, which in line 
with all experience, would sooner 
or later lead to a recession,” said 
Westdeutsche Landesbank in a re- 
cent report. It noted that bottle- 
necks are beginning to crop up in 
the manufacturing sector, where 
orders are at the highest levd of rite 
decade and where capacity utiliza- 
tion is as great as it was in the boom 
of 1973. 

Against this background, the 
country’s largest union, IG MetaR 
will be negotiating new contracts 
later this year, and already thrwus 
of strikes are being voiced in the 
more combative circles. 

It was mainly to give a signal to 
restless unions and to counteract 
aggressive wage demands that the 
Bundesbank raised its key lending 
rates at the end <rf last month. 

The OECD gave the West Ger- 
man authorities good murks fra re- 
cent policy management, saving 
that there was little they could do at 
this point to adjust international 
imbalances. 


Wbrld Stock Markets 

Via Agence France Prase dosing prices in local currencies, July 31 
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SPORTS 




Is Rose a Chronic Gambler? Evidence Says Yes 


By Bill Brubaker 

Washington Feat Strmt 

WASHINGTON — Pete Rose has testified 
unrW oai fr thw he het on footbaD and basketball 
games but never on major league baseball games. 
Why would basebalTs aD-tnoe leading hitter, who 
now manages the Godnnan Reds, risk his reputa- 
tion by betting through an illegal bookmaker? 

“It was more of a convenience than anything," 
Rose said in an interview. “1 would love, if I bet 
on Monday Night Football, to be clo6e to [Las] 
Vegas where I could go do it legally. But unfor- 
tunately it’s too omen to pay for an airplane to 
go there eveiy damn Monday night," 

Did Rose bdieve it was right, betting throegh 
a bookmaker? 

“If I’m not mistaken, there’s a lot of money 
bet through bookmaking, " he said. “So Tm not 
the only one who’s doing something wrong." 

So betting with an ind gal bookie is wrong? 

Silence. Long pause. 

“Well, I'd guess I'd have to say it is if it's 
illegal," Rose sad. “You're not supposed to do h." 

He was alone with a reporter m a dugout at 
Gnannatfs Riverfront Stadium, two hours be- 
fore a recent game. He insisted, as he had for 
several weeks, that he has never bet on basebaH 
“Never bet on baseball, never bet on the Cin- 
cmnati Reds," he said, looking straight into the 
reporter's eyes. “And no volumes [of docu- 
ments] are ever going to prove that I did." 

A four-month investigation by baseball's spe- 
cial counsel, John Dowd, concluded that Rose 
bet on baseball and bet on the Reds, an offense 
that carries a life time suspension from the sport 

In a two-part report. The Washington Post 
will examine the fast-track, fast-buck life of the 
man who set many records while earning the 
nicknam e Charlie Hustle. The report is based 
on an examination of 2^00 pages of documents 
produced by the Dowd investigation, a review 
of five books Rose authored or co-authored 
about himself, and interviews over the last three 
weeks with Rose, members of his family, present 
and former associates and a one-time book- 
maker who said he accepted bets from Rose: 

Dowd, in a 225-page report submitted to the 
commissioner of major league baseball, A. Bart- 
lett Giamatti, portrayed Rose as a habitual gam- 
bler who attempted to conceal his baseball bet- 
ting and bis “ cnn rmnaui framhlrng indcb todltel " 

Rose, sitting in the dugout, called the report 
“a hatchet job" and scoffed at a suggestion that 
he may be addicted to gambling. “1 don't abuse 
gambling; I don't abuse my job," Rose said. “I 
get a big kick out of people who think Tm a 
chronic gambler. Fm not" 

□ 

Rose, as a teen-ager in the 1950s. accompa- 
nied his father to River Downs Race Track near 
their home in Cincinnati. “His daddy was a $2 
bettor." Rose's mother, La Verne Rose Noeth, 
recalled. “And if he had a ‘sure thing,’ he might 
bet $5. And when I used to go with him. Fd bet 
my little 82." 

After graduating from high school in I960, 
Rose signed with the Reds, who held their 
spring training in Tampa, Florida, a parimutuel 
wonderland. By the late 1960s Rose had estab- 
lished himself as the National League's leading 
hitter — and, by some accounts, handkapper. 


"For relaxation, f sneak away to the trade," Rose said, he put some of his winnings into 
Rose wrote in a 1974 autobtogrijphy. “I prefer losing bets at Gulf stream Park, north of Miami, 
the thoroughbreds... Ai night, ifl fed up to it, □ 

HI take in the dogs or the jai alai. The big Rose also used “runners” when he bet on 
trouble with it alT is that the fans “never leave team sports, according to the Dowd report. The 


Rose said he especially enjoyed betting on 


trouble with it all" is that the fans “never leave 
you alone . . . and I can’t handicap the race." 

That problem was resolved at Tampa Bay 
Downs m Florida and at Turfway, formerly 
Latooia, Ark in Kentucky when Rose was 
gjven a private betting room. “So Fm not 
hounded," he said. Rose further ensured his 
privacy by *niisting friends to place his bets at 
the parimutuel windows. 

“You have to understand s o m et hing ," Rose 
told Dowd. "If I go to a race track ... every- 
body at the damn track knows who I am." And, 
be added, everybody thinks he has inside bet- 
ting information, “and I don’t” So, he said. 


team sports, according to the Dowd report The 
middlemen were identified as Pan! Janszea, a 
bodybuilder. Tommy Gioiosa, a former college 
baseball player who met Rose in the late 1970s, 

and MQm Bertiotini, a rnanonabOia and basebaDr 
card show promoter frran Brooklyn, New York. 

The report said Rose “befriended, enter- 
tained, and promoted the businesses” of these 
middlemen “and through this arrangement pro- 
tected his betting from public exposure.” 
Sports betting is legal only in Nevada; although 
bettors are rarely prosecuted, their offense is 
punishable under federal law, if the bet was 


said he would give Lnoaosa ms net an nour ana 
a half before the game. 

On Tuesdays. Rose normally would “settle 
up" with Gioiosa. "I rive him the money and 
then he does whatever he's supposed to do with 
the money." Rose said. 

During die basketball season. Rose would bet 
on college and pro games, but only if they were 
televised In G nrfrumti or if his satellite 



Rose on betting with an illegal 
bookmaker: It was more of a 
convenience than anything. I would 
love, if I bet on Monday Night Football, 
to be dose to Vegas where I could go 
do it legally. But unfortunately it’s too 
much to pay (or an airplane to go 
there every damn Monday night’ 


could pull them in. “I like to watch spans on TV 
and I Eke to bet them if rm watching them," he 
said, adding that “beD, I’ve got a 525,000 televi- 
sion unit at home. I get everything.” 

In early ’87 Rose, said he, lost 834,000 bet- 
ting on the Super Bowl football game and on 
what he described as “a hell of a lot of” college 
basketball tournament games. “I had a bad 
streak," he said. 

When he didn't pay that debt immediately, 
Rose said, he was tokl by Gioiosa that a book- 
maker had threatened to "bum my house down 
and break my kids’ legs if I didn't pay him." 
Rose said he didn't think the bookie, never 
identified, was serious. “Oh, those guys are all 
talk,” he said. But he directed his lawyer-agent, 
Rneven Katz, who helps oversee his financial 
affairs, to send a 834,000 check to Gioiosa. 

Janszen told Dowd that Rose “never had 
enough money” to settle his gambling debts. 
"He used to tell me the reason was he couldn’t 
go to Reuvea Katz and ask for it” because “if he 
went to Rneven, Reuven would find out the 
extent of his gambling." 

For almost a year, Janszen seems to have had 
a dose relationship with Rose. If he wasn't at 
Rose’s house watching TV, he was traveling 
with him to a baseball-card show or was with 
him in Rose's office in Riverfront Stadium. 

When Rose and Janszen were apart, they 
kept in touch by phone. Over a two-month 
period during die's? season, for example, Jans- 
zen called Rose's office 39 rimes, according to 
the Reds’ telephone log. Same of the calls were 
placed only n r inn t M before a 

In an interview with The Washington Post, 
Rose explained the calls as follows: “He called 
me every night to find ont where I was genng to 
eat after the game. Could I give him tickets for 


“Just to elimina te a bunch of bull, so to speak, 
you just let someone dse" place the bets. 

Rose's favorite “runner" was Antic Metz, a 
former groundskeeper for the Reds. For Metz’s 
trouble. Rose said, he normally gave him 15 
percent of his winnings. Metz told a baseball 
investigator that Rose wagered between $800 
and 51,200 on a race. Metz said he routinely 
collected Rose's winnings. 

Such was the case Jan. 25 at Turf way Park, 
when Rose and a friend, the track’s owner, 
Jerry Carroll, won a Pik Six bet that paid 
8265,669. Rose said he told Metz to cash the 
w inning ticket because “1 don't want people to 
know I hit it." Metz told a baseball investigator 
that he cashed the ticket without disclosing 
“Pete’s name or Jerry’s name." 

IRS rales require race tracks to withhold, f OT 
federal taxes, 20 percent of any winnings that 
exceed 81,000 — if the payrait is at least 300 
tinu-e the amount of the wager. A “runner” can 
collect the w inning ; but he must disclose on IRS 
Fonn 5754 the name ctf the bettor he represents. 

Rose initially told reporters he had not won 
the Pik Six, and, according to Dowd, he repeat- 
ed the denial at a Feb. 20 meeting with Gia- 
matti. then president of the National Le ag ue, 
and Peter Ueberroth, commissioner at the time. 

After taxes were withheld, Rose later told 
Dowd, he received 8109,000 as his half-share of 
the winnings. He said he gave Metz about 
87,500 and pot the rest in a satchel, which be 
carried to spring training. Whfle in Florida, 


placed in another state, by a max imum fine of 
810,000 and-or two yean in prison. 


810,000 and-or two years in prison. 

Janszen, wfao recently served four months in a 
halfway bouse for fiteng a false tax return, coop- 
erated with the Dowd probe. BertoBni and 
Gioiosa declined to be interviewed by investiga- 
tors. A lawyer for BertoEni, Tam Smith, sakfhe 
bad advised Ms client not to make any com- 
ments. Gioiosa, wfao is under a federal indict- 
ment for tax evasion and conspiracy to distribute 

cocaine, could not be readied for comment. 

The key witness against Rose, former book- 
maker Ron Peters, tdd Dowd be accepted an 
estimated 81 million in baseball, football and 
basketball bets from Rose, usually through 
Gidosa or Janszen. Rose said he met Peters only 
once and never knew be was a bookmaker. 
Peters, from Franklin, Ohio, is serving a two-year 
sentence for drug- and tax-related offenses. 

During seven hours of testimony April 20-21, 
Rose tola Dowd he wagered only an college 
and pro football and basketball games and amy 
through Gioiosa. Under questioning. Rose 
sketched out his betting routine in some detafl. 

He said that during the National Football 
League season he gave Ms bets to Gioiosa on 
Sunday mornings. He said he did not give him 
any money — he always bet on credit — or ask 
him the name Of their hn nlrmaV w "That wasn’t 
my business," Rose said. 

Rose said he bet 81,000 on each game he liked. 
But if the hometown Bengalis wae playing on 


TV, he said, he wagered 8500 “just to root for 
them," even if he didn't “tike" the game. 


him and his 
Janszen t 


Dowd he phoned Rose to take 


also took bets from Rose in the clubhouse. “All 
the guys got to know me,” he said, referring to 
the Rais’ players. “And, they always probably 
wondered what is the guy dmrtg coming into tite 
clubhouse and hanging out all day.” 

After taking Rose's bets, Janszea said he 
placed them with a bookmaker, usually by 
phone. Peters, the former (Brio bookie, told 
Dowd he took Rose's bets m 1984-87. “Pete 
even called me directly cm four, five or six 
occasions," Peters said in a recent interview. 
“He always started the conversation by saying, 
‘Yeah, tins is Pete.'" 

□ 

To baseball, a troubling aspect of the Pete 
Rose affair is the access Rose's friends and 
acquaintances had to the Reds’ clubhouse. 

One spring banting visitor was Joe Cambra, 
who has been described by Rose as a “Fete Rose 
fan" and a ‘Soy dear and very dose friend.” 
Cambra was charged in 1984 with bring a book- 
maker. He later pleaded guQty to a gamblidg- 
ndated offense. Rose said he did not know at the 
time that Cambra was involved in gawihKng . 

In 1985, after a drug scandal rocked the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates, Ueberroth ordered the 26 mayor 
league dubs to ban nonessential personnel from 
the clubhouses. Despite the directive, Rose con- 
tinued to invite outsiders into Ms office. 

Bill Bergesch, the Reds' general manager at 
the rime, said Ms security staff had difficulty 
keeping Rose’s friends out of the clubhouse, 
especially before a game. 

Bergesch joined the Reds in November 1984, 


was fired during the *87 s e a son amid criticism 
that thfc Reds h i finished second in the Western 

Division standings for two straight seasons. 

“A lot of times the media would say our dub 
played listlessly and didn’t seem to have a great 
attitude," Bergesch said. “Wdl, these are the 
kind of thing * rift a nwnwyr hug to step into. 
The difference between the good managers and 
the mediocre managers and maybe even the 
poor managers is thor handling of the baUdnb. 

“As I think back on it, we han situations where 
different players who left this dub — Dave 
Parker, Frank Williams, Nick Esasky —blasted 
Rae far not communicating with them. At the 
time I thought, weD, this migto be sour grapes. It 
could be. But I remember fcte was always in his 
office. He hardly ever came over to the dub- 
house with the playm. He buried himself in Ms 


office and shut himself off from everybody. 
“As I think back, I wonder if some of tins time 


Judge Keeps Rose Case in Federal Court, Extends Dismissal Ban 


Compiled by Our Staff From D 'upaicha 

COLUMBUS, Ohio — Pete Rose suffered a 

S - court setback Monday when a federal 
decided that Ms lawsuit ■gainst the com- 
missioner of baseball, A. Bartlett Giamatti, 
belonged in federal court 
U.S. District Judge John D. Holsdmh re- 
fused to return Rose’s case to Hamilton Comity 
Common Pleas Court in Cinrinnati, where 
Rose had won an order tying Giamattfs hands 
in deciding whether the Cincinnati Reds man- 
ager bet on baseball. 

Giamatti wanted the case heard in federal 
court where judges have uphdd the camutis- 


rioner*~s broad powers in previous legal chal- 
lenges. Rose asked that the matter be kept in 
die local court where Judge Norbert A Nadd 
has shown a willingness to go into what he 
termed “uncharted waters” in Ms fl ed aims 

Holsdmh set a date of Aug. 14 to hear 
arguments on whether Giamatti should still be 
barred from acting on the Rose allegations. The 
judge extended until then die protections that 
Nadd granted Rose against being fired or sus- 
pended over the allegations. 

The ruling to place the case in federal court 
could be appealed by Rose’s lawyers in U.S. 
Circuit Court 


Meanwhile, a regiment of lawyers are trying 
to get the case back before Giamatti. 

They come from the firms of Wflllrie Farr & 
Gallagher of New Yak; Caplin ft Drysdale 
Chartered of Washington, D.G; Dinsmore ft 
Shohl of Cincinnati; and Vorys, Sater, Seymour 
ft Pease of Columbus. 

And that roster doesn't include Heron, Bur- 
chette, Rnckert ft RothweD of Washington, the 
finn whose partner, John Dowd, headed base- 
ball’s investigation of Rose. 

Rose's platoon of lawyers come from Taft, 
Stettinius ft Hdhster of Qndnnati; Katz, Teller, 


Brant ft Hfld of Cincinnati; and Cootidge, Wall, 
Womsley ft Lombard Co. of Dayton, Ohio. 


The lawyers have apparently been too busy 
to add up the fees they are charging, although 
one lawyer working on the case estimated that 
the total is spiraling toward 82 ntillion. 


Louis Hoynes, who has been serving as trial who calls and - bets almost every day on any 
for Giamatti, sridhehas falkm behind sport —and bets lots of money like Pete does 
Bing. “I usually bul baseball once a —isn't just a social rambler” 
said Hoynes, a longtime lawyer for the Peters said be has told federal agents that Rose 
tot I’ve been so busy I haven’t bem had a net loss of 8175 JXX) betting whh Mm. 

11 have to give them a two-month bilL" “Pern Rore’s problem is simple,” Petcra said. 

(AP, NYT) “He has a ndmeas. A gambling gcknc«L” 


“As I think back, I wonder if some of this time 
he shouldn't have been with Ms coaches and. 
playera But instead he’s talking to these &iends."w 
□ 

For now Rose’s attention is divided between 
his Reds, who are in a prolonged stamp, and the 
lawsuit he has filed a g *™ ?* Giamatti alleging 
that Giamatti prejudged the Rose case. Meanr 
while, a federal grand jury in Cmrinnati repnrt- 
cdly is examining whether Rose paid taxes on 
Ms gambling winnings and bascbaB-card show 
earnings. Rose’s checks for 1985 and 1986 have 
been subpoenaed, and Janszen has given feder- 
al agents baseball betting records that allegedly 
are in Rose’s handwriting. 

Last fall IRS agents seized betting records 
from Peters that implicated Rose, according to 
Peters. “Tve bad at least four meetings” with 
federal agents “related to my own case," he said in 
an interview, “and I can tdl you that they asked 
me a lot of Pete Rose-related questions. I have 
told them everything they've wanted to know." 

Peters said he had been a bookmaker for 
several years when he began taking Rose's bet 
By 1985, Peters said, he had about 75 custom- 
ers, and Rose was among the most active. • . 

"I bad one client who bet a little more than T 
Pete," Peters said. “Only one. He owned his 
own advertising business. This man even bet on 
tile Super Bond coin toss. But other than him 
Pete was the biggest bettor I ever had. Anybody 


in his billing. “I usually b3I baseball once a 
month,” said Hoynes, a longtime lawyer for the 
sport “But Tve been so busy I haven’t been 
able to. HI have to give them a two-month ML" 

(AP.NYT) 


CHESS 


BOOKS 


PEANUTS 


By Robert Byrne 


A T the World Cup Tournament in 
Rotterdam that ended June 24, one 


xv Rotterdam that ended June 24, one 
•can rally guess what unsettled the Soviet 
former champion Anatoly Karpov and 
caused him to break his stride. He was 
enjoying a one-point lead in a tourna- 
ment with only three rounds to go but 
suddenly lost three games and ended up 
with second prize. Trailing his country- 
man, the world champion Gary Ka- 
sparov, by 2Vi points he perhaps felt the 
pressure to make up the deficit all at 


once. It is just possible that he regards 
the World Cup series as an catena on of 
his rivalry for the world championship 
.with Kasparov. Although Karpov lost 
the title to Kasparov in 1985 and failed 
to win it back in their two subsequent 
matches, wouldn't he love to beat Ka- 
sparov in the World Cup? Karpov’s 15 th- 
round game with another countryman, 
the grandmaster Valery Salov, was the 
first of bis trio of losses. It had its own 
enigma: did Karpov blunder a pawn in 
the opening and try to make the best of 
his situation, or did he deliberately con-- 
smict the gome in a speculative style 
foreign to bis methods in a desperate 
attempt to win? One purpose of 7 Bd2 in 
the Queen's Indian Defense is to threat- 
en to jam the black queen bishop with 8 
d5. For (be moment, 7 ... Bf6 thwarts the 
plan because 8 d5 would let Black double 
the c pawns by capturing at c3. It is then 
normal for White to play S O-O, but 
Karpov varied with 8 Rcl7! Could he 
hare overlooked that 8 Bd4! 9 Nd4 


Nc3 10 Bc3 Bg2 wins a pawn for Blade? 
Or did he figure that Ms 10 Bb7 Ndl VI 
Rdl would lead to Ms obtaining enongh 
material to outweigh the lost queen? The 
latter consideration would be speculative 
and not in accordance with Ms style. 
Karpov could have been thankful that 
Salov did not have at his disposal 14 _ 
Na6? 15 Bb7 Nc5 16Nc6! 5c 17 Bc6, 
which lets White recoup his material and 
eventually come out a pawn ahead. After 
14 _. Qc8 15 b4 Na6 16b5 Qa8 (16 ~ Nc5 
17 Bc6 dc 18 Bc5 be 19 Nc6 would create 
a position that Black could easily lose) 17 
bac5 18 Nf3 Qe4 19 Rcl 16, Karpov had 
a rook and two minor pieces for his 
queen and a pawn, but be had to give 
back more material. On 20 a3 (a sign of 
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bankruptcy) Qc6 21 Rdl Qa4 22 Nd2 
Oc6 23 Nf3 Oa4 24 Nd2, Karpov indicat- 


Qc6 23 Nf3 Qa4 24 Nd2, Karpov indicat- 
ed that be was walling to take a draw by 
threefold repetition, but Salov showed 
that he wanted to win by picking up two . 
pawns with 24 ... Qa3 25 0-0 Qao. But 
Salov was too optimistic — after 32 13, 
Karpov Hait his vital block- 

ade of the d pawn and had also re- 
strained the black queenside pawn ma- 
jority. Despite Balov’s opening of the 
queenside with 35 b5, white was no 

longer in any danger of losing. But soon, 
Karpov overextended himself in seeking 
winning chances. He should have se- 
cured Ms king by 45 hg Kg6 46 Kh3. 
Even later, after 46 » Qf 1, he could have 
played 47. Kh6 because all Salov could 
get after 47 ... Qh3 48 Kg5 Qh7 50 Kg5 
with a draw by repetition of position. 
Instead, Karpov suicidally played 47 


Kg4? and after 47 _ Kg6 48 Be5 d5 49 
Nc5 Qhl! 50 Kf4 Qh5!, he was faced 
with 51 Ke3 Qe5 52 Kd2 d4!, the game 
was rapidly becoming a slaughter, so 
Karpov gave up. 
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THAT SCRAMBLED WORD QAHE 
m by H«nr< Arnold and Bob Lm 


Unscramble those four Junaes, 
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By Vassily Aksyonov. Translated by 
Antonina W. Bouis. 404 pages. 
$19.95. Random House, 201 East 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 10022. 

Reviewed by Eva Hoffman 

A MONG Soviet writes, moral dissi- 
/"Y deuce has a long and honorable 
tradition. Vassily Aksyonov is one of the 
few, however, wfao have managed to 
match their oppositional message with 
an equally liberated style. 

In the Soviet Union, Aksyonov was 
celebrated as rate of the most provocative 
postwar voices — free-wheeling, satiri- 
cal, formally daring. In 1980, he was 
forced to emigrate, after be instigated a 
bold effort to create the firet unceasored 
magazine, Metropcd, and after Ms novd 
“The Born” was published in the West 

In the United States, where he now 
lives, ‘The Bum" met with wide critical 
acclaim; and since then Aksyonov has 
published several books. Although “Say 
Cheese!" is being published for the first 
time, it was written between 1980 and 
1983, and while it has all the scope, 
ambition and toughness of Ms other ^ writ- 
ing, it is in many ways caught in a dassic 
famgrf dilemma, between audiences, his- 
torical periods and wodds. 

Loosely, “Say Cheese!” can be seen as 
a sequel to “The Bom," or at least the 
next chapter in the saga of Soviet rebel- 
lion, disstdcncc and the doings of Mos- 
cow’s bohemia. Whereas the action of 
“The Bum” unrolled during the 1960s 
and its mood alternated between the ex- 
hilaration of the first, fresh thaw and the 
Leaden oppressiveness o £ the subsequent 
dampdown. “Say Cheese!” takes place 
in the murkier late- 1970s atmosphere. 

The beleaguered good guys tins time 
are a group of feckless, innovative and 
politically problematic photographers 
wfao run afoul of the authorities when 
they decide to publish a small, edition, of 
“Say Cheese!, the first uncensored pho- 
to collection in the Soviet Union. To 
their surprise, this seemingly insignifi- 
cant gesture brings down on them the 
entire ap paratus of KGB surveillance. 

The novel has a protagonist in Maxim 
Ogorodnikov, or Ogo, a talented artist, 
daredevil and womanizer who philoso- 
phizes about the "astral” implications of 
photography and dudes bis state pursu- 
ers with considerable dan. “What do 
they want from ns?!” Ogo shouts at one 
point, and the question echoes several 
times within the novd. There is, of 
course, no answer. 

The games of Mde-and-scck that Ak- 
syonov depicts have no rationale or goal, 
but they turn quite deadly neverthdess. 
His party apparatchiks are no longer the 
true bduvers of the Stalinist or even the 
Brezhnev era; they are bumbli ng opp eer- 
tnnists who dispiritedly spool approved 
jargon, amriouriy vie for position and 
power, and secretly admir e the sophisti- 
cation erf tbdr artistic victims. 

The novd cods on a surreal and bc- 
mjmly drimjail t rinnri that may be read 
as a premonition of a better era; in aiqf 
ease, one hopes Aksyonov’s di a gnosis is 
no inn ggr accurate or in imminent need 
of nonfictiona! revival. 
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York Times. 
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VANTAGE POINT/ira Berkow 

Shrine for Boy Scouts? 

New York Tima Service 

NEW YORK — A member of the WngphaH Writers Association of 
America, one of the 800 who vote for for the Hall of 

Fame, said recently at Coopcrstown, New Yodc, that he’d never vote 
for Pete Rose to enter the hallowed if Rose were found to have 

gambled on baseball, let alone on his own team, the Cindmiati Reds. 

“Even if be gambled only when he was a manager, and not a 
player?” he was asked. “Absolutely," the writer replied. 

“But you'd be considering him only as a player for the Hall of 
Fame, not as a manager. Managers are a separate category” 

“But yoo'd have to take into account the morality factor,” the writer 
said. “1 would fed embarrassed taking my son to the Hall of Fame and 
showing him the plaque of Rose if he had gambled on his team, and 
having to answer the question of, ‘Daddy, what's he doing here?* " 

“But then what do you teD your son about Cobb, who was erne of 
the meanest people to play the game, and who also apparently fixed 
a game with Tris Speaker?” 

“That’s retroactive,” the writer ' 

said, “bull wouldn’t have voted for If it were for 
Cobb, or Speaker, either.” . . 

“What about Rogers Hornsby? upstanding citizens 

only, there would 
be many bare spots. 

“I wouldn't vote for him, either.” 

“What about Babe Ruth, who 

drank liberally and sired a daughter by his housekeeper, and who the 
mayor ta New York once asked to curb bis ways because he was such 
a tad model far the dirty-faced kid on the street?” 

“1 might not have voted for him, either," the man said. 

“That means, then, that you wouldn't vote for some of the greatest 
players who ever played the game.” 

“Well the Hall of Fame is a special place. It should be reserved for 
great players who were upstanding citizens, too.” 

If such were the criteria, there would be many bare spate on the 
walls. Better it should be called the Hall of Fame for Boy Scouts. 

Down would crane the plaque of Cap Anson, for instance, whose 
flagrant racism in the 1880s helped to bar black American citizens 
from playing in the major leagues until 1947. 

And down would crane the plaque of Judge Landis, who didn't 
cast Cobb or Speaker out of baseball when be teamed that they had 
conspired to fix a game between their two teams. Landis also had a 
strong hand in keeping blade players out of basebafl. 

Down would come the plaque of Charles Cotmskey, the Chicago 
owner whose cheapness gave impetus to the Black Sox scandal and 
who helped abort the trial for Ins eight indicted players. 

Down would come the plaque of Robe Waddell, who was jailed 
for bigamy, who assaulted and badly injured his father-in-law, and 
who, ft was said, could be bought by gamblers. According to “'The 
Baseball Hall of Fame 50th Anniversary Book” by Gerald Astor, 
“The injury allegedly incurred while horsing about with [Andy] 
Coaktey was actually a cover-up for a scheme by heavy bettors to 
ensure a win by the Giants.” 

Down would came the plaques of greats like Grover Cleveland 
Alexander, and Hack Wilson, and the water brothera — all notorious 
imbibers. Akxander was an admitted akohohe, and the legend persis ts 
that when he struck out Tony Lamed with the bases loaded in rdfef in 
the seventh inning to preserve the 1926 Wodd Series champ ionship for 
the rawKnalc, he did so with a throbbing hangover. Once, Wilson 
was called to pinch-hit, but his manage got no reply. Wilson was 
found in the clubhouse, sprawled among empty beer bottles. 

Down, too, might come the plaque of the sanctified John J. 
McGraw who, like so many others, broke the law of the land in tbe 
1920s and circumvented Prohibition. 

But never mind. We'd often rather remember the old days in the 
sun, and tbe often mythologized moments, even though, paradoxi- 
cally, there runs through tbe nation a continuing strain of Puritan- 
ism. It’s preposterous to believe that those who are great a games 
must also be great at life. Yet we demand it, or wish it 

Betting on your team to win, meanwhile, as Rose's accusers say be 
did, would not be considered an evil in many other countries. 
Recently, the sportswriter Pat Calabria of Nowaday reposted: “The 
captain of England’s cricket team mentioned, patriotically, that he'd 
bet on his underdog team to beat mighty Australia at 8-1 odds. And 
everyone thought that was great.” 

The responses of Hall of Famers themselves, when asked whether 
Rose should be elected if he were found to have gambled on baseball 
were as varied as those of people on the street 

Bob Fdkr said he'd never return to the Hall of Fame if Rose got in 
under those drcumstances^ while Ted Williams said that Rose 
deserved to be in because his record qualified him overwhelmingly. 

There is nothing in any of the evidence against Rose to suggest he 
either bet against nis ream or fixed a game. But the rales of baseball 
stale that if yon bet on your team, even only to win, you can be 
suspended for life. 

All mqjor leaguers understand this. If Rose bet an his team, he 
should be suspended for life. But as in the National Basketball 
Association, which, after two ycara, just reinstated Mitchell Wimns, 
who had been given a lifetime ban fra testing positive fra drugs, Rose 
should be given an opportunity for redemption or repentance. 

The Hall of Fame itself has a deep history of forgiving and 
forgetting, or ignoring, when it comes to some of the game's most 
illustrious transgressors. 





Scott Beats Giants 
For 17th Victory as 
Astros Narrow Race 


C ti Uwfb ef MwTta/RcBicn- 

Mike Fitzgerald, tbe Expos' catcher, dived too late to prevent Ozzie South from scoria during tbe Car din a ls ' 8-3 victory in Montreal. 


Conway Sets U.S. High Jump Record 

Showdown With Cuba’s Sotomayor Set for Next Sunday 


Los Angela Tana Service 

OKLAHOMA CITY — When 
someone told Hollis Conway, he 
could not believe his ears. When he 
read it in a newspaper, be could not 
believe his eyes. 

Javier Sotomayor of Cuba had 
raised his own world record in the 
hi gh j ump Saturday ni gh t in San 

Joan, Puerto Rico, andtbe word 
was Dying around the U.S. Olym- 
pic Festival here — “The Cuban 
has jumped eight feet.” 

Conway, the American record 
holder in the hi g h jump, took a 
great deal of kidding irom festival 
athletes Sunday — too much for his 
taste — and resolved to do some- 
thing about iL 

The silver medalist at the Seoul 
Olympics and the only American to 
ever nave attempted right feet (144 
meters), Conway responded by bet- 
tering his own American record, 

Olympic Festival 
Grosses $3 Million 

New York Times Service 

OKLAHOMA CITY — The 10- 
day U.S. Olympic Sports Festival 
ended Sunday with organizers call- 
ing it one of the most successful in 
the event’s 1 1-year history. 

By Sunday morning, the festival 
had grossed S2.9 million and drawn 
343,197 spectators. In 1987, a re- 
cord 464.423 spectators attended 
tbe festival in North Carolina. 

Clay Bennett, executive director 
of this festival said that while tra- 
ditionally popular sports like wres- 
tling, basketball and gymnastics at- 
tracted fewer fans than at other 
festivals, sports like fencing, soft- 
ball and table tennis drew better. 

“There were some surprises on 
both sides of the fence,” Bennett 
said, adding that “it was certainly a 
break-even project.” 
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Sunday’s Line Scores 



AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Toronto 810 IN QW— 4 I 8 

Now York OH IN 411— 7 13 • 

St lob. D.Wortl 17] ond Myers, Banlen (a): 
CPwMr. Guetterman (4) and Germ. SlouaM 
[91. W— Guetlerman.3-5 L— D.Wortl.**. HRs— 
Toronto. McGrtH IZ7). New Vor*. Han (VI. 

HUM M2 838 800 — S 18 • 

Cleveland Ml BN 008-3 10 3 

Boddleker. Lamp 14). Murphv (7) and Ged- 
mcai: Farrell. StvJTavIs (S), Orosco 17) and 
ADofUOT. Skinner (?). W — Lamp, 1-1. L — For- 
reH, *10. Sv— Murphy t6). 
pftumosotn 508 HI US— 14 14 1 

Detroit m ooi 038- 3 10 1 

AJ u iderson. Reard on (Wand H arper .‘Alee- 
andor. Pena (01 and Heath. Sinatra (9). W— 
^ 11-8. L— Alexander, 5-11. HRs— 

Minnesota. Dwyer 13). Goane (Si. Bust) (101. 

- Del roll. G.ward 141 

Baltimore 311 lit 808-4 18 • 

lumas City 203 MI 02x— 7 9 1 

MJSmlttL Honan (3), Hickey (4). Olson IB) 
Mid Melvin: Letferandl. Leach (3). Farr (7). 
jCMontanmerv (V) ana Boone, w— Farr. 1-4. L— 
^OHon, ». Sv— Montaamerv 14) H Rs— Bath- 
more. P. Brother (71. Milligan («). Kansas 
City, Torioouti (13). 

CMC 090 ON 0« 310—1 B 0 

CoHftmki DM IN IN— 3 4 B 

Reus* TNooen (B) ana Karkevlee: CFinlev. 
Fraser 19). McClure 191 and Schrocdcr, Pnr- 
rfeh 19). W-Rewss. 8-5. L— C.F tnlev. 12-7. Sv— 
TMgpen (23). HR — California. Jomer 14). 
Seattle MO 182 900—1 4 l 

Oakland 812 OU Dtx— 5 t 0 

Holman. Jackson 14) ana Brodiev. Slewort, 
Honey Cut! 18), Eekmlev (8) ond Hcmey. W— 

- Stewart. 1*4. L — Holman. 4-3 sv— Eckcrotov 


(1B>. HRs — Seattle. Brilev (8), AJTovI* (101. 
Oakland. Hossev (S). 

Milwaukee BN 8N 880— J 4 1 

Tem 304 OH 20JC - 9 11 1 

August. Krueger (3). Knudson [7) ond C.O- 
■Brion: Ryan, Rogers (B). Russell (9) and 
Kreuler. W— Ryan. 124. L — August, e-10. 
HPs— Milwaukee. CO'Brlen (3). Tend*, lnea- 
viglia (13), Sierra 08). 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

St. LOUIS OBI 030 400—8 10 0 

Montreal SM Ml 101—3 B 3 

Mograne. Qtibenberry (9) and T.Pena: 
B-Smirn. Frey 17). McGatftgan (7). Hesketh 
il) and FiNoorakL w— Mograne. 12-7. L— 
B-Snmh. e-4. HR— Montreal. Raines (4). 
Pittsburgh 083 300 100—4 t I 

Philadelphia ON 833 01*— B 12 I 

Drabek. Kipper 14). Kramer 17) and Ortiz: 
Cook. Fratwrtrtti (7), Me Dowell (9) and Doul- 
nm. W— Cook, 5-3. L— Kloeer. 3-4. Sv— Mc- 
Dowell ( 131. H Rs— P Ittsburgn. Ortiz ( 1 ). Phil, 
odelohla CHovm (41 

Cincinnati IN Ml 844—1 8 0 

Atlanta 111 ON 70*— S 19 • 

Mahler. Charlton (7i ana Oliver. Reed (6): 
Ulllaulsi. Elen horn (ft). B never (8) and Bene- 
dict. W— Lllliaulst, 44. L— Mahler. 9-)0. Sv— 
Boever (IB). HR— Atlanta. Evans (7). 

New York 80S 820 2SO—4 s 3 

Chicago Ifti 101 003—4 I 0 

Oleda, Aauliero (7), Myers 1*1 and Carter: 
Bieteek L Williams |7). Lancaster (7) and Ber- 
rytiitl. W — Lancaster, 3-d. L— Aguilera. 64. 
HRs— Chicago, Dunston (7), Grace 14). 

Son Francisco 010 010 000-3 9 1 

Houston HI 010 40x — 4 9 I 

LaCoss. Letterts 171. Bedroslan (B) and 
Kennedy: Scott. Darwin (B> and Blogla. W— 
Scott, 17-S. L— LoCoss. 5-7. 

LOS Angeles 237 BM 030—18 13 0 

San Diego Ml 0M 880— 1 4 0 

Be ichor and Sdoscla. Demosev m, Whit- 
son. Lelner (3), Clements (4). Toliver 19). Ma- 
.DavH 19) and Santiago. W— Belcher, 8-9. L— 
Whllson, 1*7. HRs — Las Angeles, Murray 2 
(ill. STubBs (1). San Diego. Scnttogo lot. 

Major League Leaders 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
BATTING <318 at bats): Puckett. Minneso- 
ta, 3U; Boas* Boston, J29: Sierra Texas, 
777 : LzMstord, Oakland, -324; Balnea Tana* 
JO: Yount. Milwaukee. J22; Franca. Texas. 
J31: Sax, Mow York. J21; Browne, Cleveland. 
JOB; Greenwell. Boston, J07. 

RUMS: RJHendersen. Oakland. 79; Sierra. 
Texas. 99; McGrtH, Taranto. 45; Deer, Ml* 
waukee. 43; Gruber. Toronto, 43; Tetfttton. 
Baltimore, 43; Yount. Milwaukee. 41 
RBI: Sierra, Texes. 77; Franco, Texas. 73; 
Carter. Cleveland. 4V: Mott maty. New York. 
48; Yount. Milwaukee. 98. 

HITS: Puckett. Minnesota. 141; Sax. New 
York, 134: Sierra, Texas. 133; Yount. Milwau- 
kee. 13B: Gal looker, Ciucooa 134. 

DOUBLES: Puckett. Minnesota, 32; Booaa. 
Boston. 31; Sierra, Texas, 39; Reed. Boston, 
SB: Yount, MHwMkee. 34. 

TRIPLES: D.WTille, California, 10; P.Brad- 
lev. Baltimore, IB; Sierra. Texas. 10; Bouse. 
Boston 7; 4 ora Hed with A. 

NOME RUNS: McGritf- Toronto, 27; Deer. 
Milwaukee, 25: Bjadtsen. Kernes a tv, m 
TeHlewi Baltimore, 2); Whitaker. Detratt.21. 

STOLEN BABES: RJIe nd ar so n. Oakland, 
47: espv. Texas. 31; Sax, New York, 30; Guil- 
len, Chicago, 29; D.while, Col [forma 28; Per- 
th. Detroit, 28. 

PITCHING {9 decisions): Blvteven, Ccdl- 
tontla. W-l 83X 145; Swindell. Cleveland. 13- 


3, 813, 2419; Montoomery. Kamos City. 7-2. 
778. 1J2; Gordon. Kansas CHy, 1 J-i, .731 3.17; 
Moore. Oak tana 13-5, TO, 224. 

strikeouts: Rvan,Texa%190,- Clemens. 
Boston. ISO; Viola. Mbmesoln, 138; Basta.Mlh 
waiAee. 132; CFinlev. California 120. 

SAVES: DJones. Cleveland. 24; Plesac. 
Mil waukee, 24; Thigpen. OikagaS; Russell. 
Texas. 21; Schooler, Seattla 20. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
BATTING UlBdt bats) : LarfeH ClncbmaTL 
J40; T.Gwvnn, San Dteoa .334; vV.Clark.5an 
Francisco. 332; Guerrero. ST. Louis. .301: 
Oquendo. St. Louis. J9S; Mitchell, San Fron- 
dsen, J94; Hjonruon, New York. 293; a 
Smith, St. Louis. 293; O'Neill. Cincinnati. J87; 
WaHadi, MantraaL 285. 

RUN5; H-lohrtson. Now York, 71; W.Gark. 
San Francisco. 49: Mitchell, 5an F ran cis c o. 
47; R. Thompson, Son Frcndsca 44; Bonds. 
Plltsburah. 4S. 

RBI: MltdwIL San Francisco, 89; W.Ctork, 
San Francisco. 75; HJohnsan. New York, 64; 
Guerrero, St. Louis. 64; O'Neill, ClneinnatL 62. 

HITS: T.Gwvm. San Diego. 13ft: wnark, 
San Frmdscs. 128; R-Atomar, San DlesallO; 
Walloch.Montrooi.lM; UaMn.CmdnnatLlD7. 

DOUBLES; Wollacti. Montreal. 33; Guerre- 
ro, St.Louls, 29; HJahnson, New York, 28; 
Hamllton, Las Angeles. 25; Mitchell. Sen 
Francisco, 25. 

TRIPLES: R. Thompson, sen Frandsca. 9; 

Roberts, San Diego, 7; Van Sir ke, Pittsburgh. 
7; Bond to, Pittsburgh. 4; T.Gwvm San Dleae, 
6; Uribe, San Frandsca. 4. 

HOME RUNS: Mitchell. San Frandsca. 33: 
H Johnson. New York. 24; GDavIs. Houston. 
22; St ra w b erry. New York, 23; E .Davis. Cin- 
cinnati. 19. 

STOLEN BASES: Coleman. 51. Lout* 45; 
Youna, Houston, 33; T.Gwvnn. Son Dtega 21; 
OJUxm Montreal. 28; R-AJomor. San Dleoa 
27. 

PITCHING (9decbkms); DJWartirHU. Mon- 
treal, 13-1, -923.3JM: Darwin Houston, 10-2 M 3. 
2M: Scott, Houston. 17-5. J71 245; Fernandez. 
New York, BiJ27.29S; Garretts. San F rands- 
ca 8-1 227. 238; Langston Montreal. 5-1 J27. 
200; Parrott. Philadelphia. 8-3, 227, 259. 

STRIKEOUTS: Belcher, Las AngeJen 134; 
Smoltz. Atkinia 132; DeLeon, St. Louis 1Z7; 
Hunt. San Diego. 126; Sratt. Houston, 135. 

SAVES: M-Wimoms, Chicago, M; NLOavK, 
San Dleoa. 25; Franco. Cincinnati. 34; Burke. 
Montreal. 31: D .Smith. Houston, 21. 

MENS FINAL 
(in Hirversum. Netherla nd s! 

Karol Novocek (7), Czechoslovakia, del. 
Emilio Sanchez 12), Spain *2. 6-4. 
WOMCiTS FINAL 
(In Sdieaectody. New York) 

Laura GUdemelsIar. Peru. del. Mortame 
Werdel. U5. 4-4, 4-3. 

pro 

ENGLAND Vft. AUSTRALIA 
(in Mamhezter. Eoglaad. Dor 4) 

IN innings: England 260 (oil out) ; Australia 
447 (aH out). 

Bid innings: England 123-4; rained out. 


raising tbe mark from 7 feet, 9% 
inches to 7-10 (2J9 meters). 

And as if to underscore his 
point, he had three attempts at 8- 
034. It was believed to be the high- 
est height ever attempted by any- 
one in the event. 

“I am a little disappointed,” 
Conway said “I wanted to be the 
first man to jump eight feet But 
dreams can change; f can be the 
Gist American to jump eight feet” 

The 22-year-old from Lafayette, 
Louisiana, who is a business star 
dent at Southwestern Louisiana 
University, did not have a great 
overall day of jumping, taking 
three attempts to clear 7-8. But his 
clearance at 7-10 appeared to have 
inches to spare. 

“I thought I had eight feet on 
that jump,” he said “I backed up 
and just ran. I didn't think about 
anything else. I just ran.” 

As Conway went for the world 
record a sparse crowd of 4,640 on a 
blazing hot day at the University of 
Oklahoma in Norman cheered 
wildly and chanted, “Eight feet, 
right feeL” 

Brian Brown of New Iberia, 
I-ftuhriana, a national champi on, 

was second and Brian Stanton of 
Los Aperies, a 1988 Olympian, was 
third Both jumpers cleared 7-616, 
and Brown was awarded second on 
the baas of fewer misses. 

Conway, who was shaky until 
tbe later rounds, said “All my 
jumps were terrible.” 

Conway was dwarfed by the bar 
when officials set it at 8-0% feet, 
two feet above his head At 6 feet 
and 145 pounds (6S.8 kilograms), 
he is small by the standards of the 
event Sotomayor is 6-5 and 168 
pounds. That height advantage be- 
comes more significant as the bar is 
raised 




WORLD CUP QUALIFYING 
Venezuela a Brazil 4 
Trinidad and Tobago 2, El Salvador 0 


SIDELINES 

Stewart Bogeys, 
Thompson Wins 

GRAND BLANC, Michigan 
(AP) — Leonard Thompson ended 
a 12-year victory drought Sunday 
when Payne Stewart bogeyed the 
18th hole, giving Thompson a one- 
stroke triumph in the rack Open. 

Thompson, 42, who in 19 years 
ou the PGA Tour had won only the 
1974 Jackie Gleason Inverrary 
Classic and the 1977 Pensacola 
Open, shot 68 and finished at 273. 

When Stewart missed an eight- 
foot (25-meter) putt that would 
have sent the tournament into a 
playoff, Thompson broke into 
tears. Stewart finished in a three- 
way tie for second with BQly An- 
drade and Doug Tewdl 

For the Record 

Taiwan won its fourth straight 
Far East Little League champion- 
ship Monday, beating South Ko- 
rea, 1-0, in Seoul to advance to the 
Little League World Series in Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania. Aug. 22- 
26. Taiwan is the defending world 
champion. (AP) 

Sugar Ray Leonard and Roberto 
Duran will fight Dec. 7 in Las Ve- 
gas, Leonard's attorney confirmed 
Monday. (AP) 

Wade Wilson, who has quarter- 
backed tbe Minnesota Vikings into 
the NFL playoffs tbe last two sea- 
sons and himself into the Pro Bowl 
became the highest-paid player in 
Vikings history Sunday when he 
stated a contract extension that will 
pay him more than SI milliou for 
each of the next four seasons. (AP) 

Lane Frost 25, the 1987 world 
champion bull rider from Qoanah, 
Texas, was killed Sunday at the 
Cheyenne Frontier Days rodeo in 
Wyoming when a bull be had been 
riding charged him from behind and 
a major blood vessel was punctured 
by ribs broken by the buffs horns. 

(AP) 

The Battiznore Orioles' talks with 
No. ] draft choice Ben McDonald, 
who has been seeking a guaranteed 
contract, have again broken down, 
the team said. (AP) 


“It makes heights like 7-614 lota 
like nothing," Stanton said. “To 
jump 7-8 is like O.K. Seven-nine 
and 7-10, now you are special” 

Conway and Sotomayor are 
scheduled to meet Sunday at the 
Jack in the Bax Invitational at the 
University of Catifornia-Los Ange- 
les. Conway said he has jumped 
against the Cuban sevral times 
and beat him only once, when So- 
tomayor no-heignted at a meet in 
Zurich. Conway cleared 7-2 in that 
competition. 

“Every time Sotomayor jt 
well I jump better,” Conway : 

Conway said he was ready to 
jump high Sunday and he was 
urged on by the news of Solo- 
mayor’s record. 

“Revenge is never a part erf hi gh 
jumpi ng,” Conway said. “Bat I 
guess I was trying to make a pomt” 


The Message: 
LayOff Rice 

The Associated Press 

EUGENE, Oregon — Wang 

meteraSunday in23.l5 seconds, 
easily winning his third age- 
group grid medal of the Wodd 
Veterans’ Championships. 

Wang is 94. 

He already had won the jav- 
elin throw Saturday and the 
shot pot Sunday, and is en- 
tered in the 200-, 400-meter 
and 800-meter races and the 
discus later this week where his 
chances are good — tile most 
competition he has had in any 
event is rate other person. 

*Tm very healthy,” he said 
through an interpreter, credit- 
ing a diet hi gh in vitamins, 
traditional Gnnese medicines 
and beans. But, he said, “I 
don't eat very much rice.” 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

The Houston Astros hit balls 
that fell where the San Francisco 
Giants werenT. The Giants didn't 
hit. balls anywhere. 

“They bit some balls today that I 
don’t think you could have thrown 
out there any better," Mike LaCoss, 

BASEBAIX ROUNDUP 

the San Francisco pitcher, said Sun- 
day after the Astros wen, 6-2, to 
move within one game of the Giants 
in die National League West. 

Mike Scott became tbe first 
piu±er in the major leagues to win. 
17 games. Scott, 17-S, strode out 
nine. Danny Darwin, who pitched 
the last two innings, got five more. 
They strode cut the side in the first, 
seventh »md ninth m«mg s 

“We just haven’t been hitting at 
aH, period,” said the Giants’ man- 
ager, Roger Craig. “And in the last 
1 T games, everybody that we’ve 
faced hasn't been a Mike Scott” 

Tbe Giants, in first place since 
Jane 14, have lost four of five 
games and seven of 11. 

“It was a kev to tire game to me 
to get oat of the first inning,” said 
Scott, who allowed seven hits. 
‘'They got the Gist two guys on 
base and I was able to get out of h.” 

LaCoss said the Astros — seven 
of whom he strata oat — were 
'an: 

I" 

home runs, but their other _ 
certainly don’t drive the ball,” he 
said, “when those balls tike they 
hh today don’t fall in, it’s going to 
be toogh on thorn.” 

Rafael Ramirez doubled three 
time* and drove in two runs far 
Houston, while Craig Biggio fait a 
two-run single daring alour-run 
seventh inning that broke a 2-2 tie. 

Tbe Astros loaded the bases to 
start tbe seventh on a single by 
Grata Reynolds, an error by La- 
Coss that allowed Gerald Young to 
reach base and a Adder's choice 
bunt by Scott on which Matt Wil- 
liams, the third baseman, threw too 

late to. third. 

Biggio singled to center and Ra- 
mirez followed with his third dou- 
ble to drive in a third run and finish 

LaCoss. Billy Hatcher, pmch-his- 
, for Terry Publ, scored Biggio 

i at 



group. 

Davis has 22 


Mike Scott Nine strikeoats. 


Cardinals 8, Expos 3: Jose 
Oquendo doubled home two runs 
in Montreal and scored on Pedro 
Guerrero's single as St Louis made 
it 4-0 in the fifth, and Mflt Thomp- 
son and Terry Pendtemn had two- 
nm singles in a f oar-run seventh. 

Dodnere 10, Padres 1: Los Angp- 
Its, 11th of the 12 National League 
teams in batting and home runs, got 
three home urns — two by Eddie 
Murray — and 15 tuts in San Diego. 

White Sox 3, Angels 2z Scott 
Fletcher, acquired Saturday in a 
trade, drove m the aiming run for 
Chicago with a sacrifice fly in the 
id Bobby 

_ combined on a four-hitter 
in an American TrognumniHii 

Royals 7, Orioles & DannyTar- 
tabaS singted in the last two nms in 
the ei g hth to cap a four-RBL one* 
home-run performance in Kansas 
CSty, Missouri. It was Baltimore's 
10m loss mil games. 

Athletics 5, Mariners 3: In Oak- 
land. California, Dave Stewart sur- 
vived back-to-back homer by Greg 
Briley and Alvin Davis in the am 
to get his AL-teading 15th victory. 

KEssgera 9, Bkemn 3t Pete fitta- 

vigta drove in five nms with a three- 
nm homer and a two-run dotak in 
Arlington, Texas, to end MBwast- 


lan Ryan struck oat 10m TVs imm 
for the victtxy. (AP, UPl 



Center comt at The Casino in Newport^ Rhode bland, where the first UA title was non and fee lastUJS. gjissj 

The Casino: Grass Roots of U.S. Tennis 


By Bud C ollins 

International Herald Tribune 

NEWPORT, Rhode Island — 
Behind the green doors lies the 
past, neatly packaged and still 
functioning. 

Amid a row of brick-front Belle- - 
vue Avenue shops, catering to wdl- 
bed ed vacationers, is a hallway 
leading to the tall doors. Once in- 
side. you find yourself startled by 
an anachronism. Known formally 
as The Casino, the grassy spread of 
six acres (2.4 hectares) is the 
world's elder among tennis pens, 
dating back to 1880. 

It was here, in this seaside resort 
to which robber barons and other 
millionair es gravitated, that the 
original U.S. Chantaonships were 
staged 108 years ago. No thing 
much seems to have changed since 
a Harvard kid named Dick Sears 
rode train, boat and carriages from 
Boston. 90 mites (145 kilometers) 
distant, to Newport to win the first 
title. 

A handsomely landscaped en- 
clave of 12 turf courts. The Casino is 
edged by wood-shingled structures 
in sepia or deep green tones from the 
drawing board of Stanford White, 
the celebrated 19th-century archi- 
tect. A dock tower, a variety of 
balconies adorned by scrollwork 
and the horseshoe piazza evoke an 
era of leisure and privilege. 

Ghosts of champions past — 
Sears, Tflden, McLoughlin, Lamed 
and so many others — lurk in the 
passageways, or loll beneath the 
huge copper beech tree at a corner 
of the small stadium. Since 1954, 
this has been the game's Valhalla, 
site of the International Tennis 
Hall of Fame. 

It is ■ — and isn’t — a wnitfiirn 
Although the haQ contains ghosts 
and their relics. The Casino is very 
much a going concern in the mod- 
em, highly proffissiauBzed era. 
The day after Wimbledon dosed, it 
hosted a men's Grand Prix stop- 


over under tbe banner of the Volvo 

singles was the 

world’s top-ranked doubles player, 
Jim Pugh, over the burly Swede, 
Peter Lundgren, who came dose to 
beating Ivan Lendl at Wimbledon. 

Then (he women moved in for 
their week, the Virginia Slims of 
Newport. 

This fortnight of activity, al- 
though the last of the grass in the 
United States, is a strong statement 
that God’s own sod, although fight- 
ing to exist, isn’t dead. Grass cham- 


con tested on the-greca, as well as 
Wimbledon. Only -France; with 
day, kept off the crass. 

But the paying of tbe U^. 
with asphalt in 1978, then the i 
traliau Open 10 years later, made 
chlorophyll underfoot nearly passfc. 
Curiously, to many, the most pres- 
tigious event; Wim bl ed on , stood' 
pat with its firing, taealhing courts. 
Stan Smith, the 1972 dianquon; 
observed, “When you consider the 
importance of W imMaAm and the 
fact that so few players tmderatand 
grass now, it’s almost like ronmhg 


f We like being unique in America!* The 
players and public enjoy being part of a 
special kind of tennis* 9 

Mark Staining, tournament director at Tfee Caaino 


pionsmps nave been played contin- 
uously, except for wartime 
interruptions, snee 1877 at Wim- 
bledon and 1881 at The Casino, but 
the game’s original surface has be- 
come an endangered species. 

The reasons are dear Keeping a 
grass tennis court in shape is expen- 
sive. It is easily by use, 

misuse and the weather, and players 
complain about bad bounces. The 
tough synthetic surfaces have 
moved in with a cheaper product 
and a more uniform bounce. 

Of more than ISO Grand Prix 
and Slims evmts, only six turf loca- 
tions can be found. Wimbledon 
and Newport host men and wom- 
en. Eng l an d has the rest: Queen’s 
and Bristol male prec i ncts; Bir - 
mingham and Eastbourne, female. 

In two decades, grass has wilted 
from a position of oust important 
battleground to most threatened 
When grand slams were recorded 
by Don Budge (19m Maureen 
Connolly (1953), Rod Laver (1962, 
1969) and Margaret Court (1970), 
the Australian and U.S. titles woe 


the Indianapolis 500 on a dirt road 
full of potholes.” 

But Wimbledon’s singularity 
and increased degree of difficulty 
seems to have made it a more desfr- 
able prize. Witness No. I Ivan. 
Lendl who flounders there as 
though in the Sargasso Sea. Yet he 
intends to con centrat e even more 
“to win il ot die trying." 

Mark Stenning, director erf New- 
port’s fortnight, sad, “We like be- 
ing unique in America. Tbe players- 
and pubtic enjoy bong part of a 
specaal kind of tennis.” 

No doubt about that. . / 

“IH come here as long as I play" 
said Pam Shriver, who has war 
twice bat lost in this manth’^ final 
to Zina Garrison. “Ifssach a wm- 
derful connection with the gamers 



tire inti- 
thtHall 


Spectators, 

mate enclosure or 
of Fame. _ 

into the past, and fimfingitafive 
wefl. Many are in T-shirts and 
shorts, whereas their earlier counter- 
parts appeared in. coats, ties -and 


straw boaters, or in long gowns with 
parasob. It is the most pleasant ot 
American tournarneius, caressed by 
ocean breezes, offeraraTinun’s and 
gdato stands and a ctaate to roo- 
verse with relaxed competitors. 

/ A leafing reason for. The' Casi- 
no’s vitality may be seeataneaih a 
planta’8 hatiulus comtside box: 
87-year-otd Jimmy Van Alen. - 
. '..Not longagOj Tfes Casino was 

the 

American game. But the cherubic 
Van Alen, a soon of very tad 
■ wealth,, fou^t to save Ms boyhood 
haunt, both with Ms own money 
and ideas. ' , 

Ifis radical thoughts on the game 
made Mm seem the Newport Bol- 
ahevik to a staid tenhis^ estaMish- 
ment But be pexsevoed, and Ms 
two p rincip al contributions uplift- 
ed the game, first was .the Hall of 
Fame, whkihe founded in i 954 to 
littfe fanfare. Then he conceived 
the tiebreaker in 1965 and lobbied 
incessantly for its acceptance. The 
inn ovation, which ' shortened 
m a t ch e s md heightened drama, 

made tetmin pa] ff t«hly r jp T*V ' 

Van Aten's persotencc brought 
o thers fib, Jbe CuDman, chairman 
of Philip Morris Inc,, to Tta Casi- 
no’s rescue. An' orciritectural and 
sporting masterpiece - was ■■ refur- 
bished and saved. 

‘The place is such a joy to me,” 
Van Abn said. ?*Rtaht merer — he 
in d ica te d tte stadinnixourt— “I 
defea ted George lott hi 1922. Tbe 
totunarnent -coahmittee were fori- 
ota with me. . Tbery wanted a firud. 
between Lott and BfflTikfcn.” ' 
“You know what makes tins the 
only genmne Hafl of Fame? It re- 
mains die place where American 
tennis began and champions 

Nobody ever pteyed base- 

bau at Coqperatown.” 

Yon can almost hear the ghosts 
applauding -Van Akau and thank- 
itaMm for saving their day and 

their way. 
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ART BUCHWALD 

r Mr. Clean of the Sea 9 



W ASHINGTON — Ii was an 
environmental dream come 
true. The Boron oO company an- 
nounced it had completed its Alas- 
ka oil spill cleanup to everyone’s 
satisfaction and by September 
would dose up shop. 

The man responsible for the Ex- 
xon success was Joe Sludge, who 
has personally shined 90 percent of 
all the rocks in Valdez. Joe was in 
Washington to testify in front of a 
congressional 
committee, and 
I found him fit- 
ting by the re- 
flecting pool, 
cleaning oil 
sludge from be- 
tween his toes. 

“No one 
thought you 
amid do it,” I 

“joe replied, “I Budnrald 
couldn't have done it without the 
hdp erf the captain of the Valdez 
and his merry crew, as well as my 
superiors in the home office. A 
company like Exxon doesn't oper- 
ate in a vacuum.” 

“Are yon permitted to teQ me 
how you won the environmental 
battler 

“We just todc a page out of Viet- 
nam. We fought toe good fight and 
then we said, “The hell with it — 
well finish up next spring.’ ” 

□ 

“How many rocks did Exxon po- 
lish up after the spin?" 

“A to, more than anyone can 
imagine. But it isn’t just rfraning 
them that we should get credit far. 
There are rocks in Valdez you can 


'Oh! Calcutta!* to End 
Its Run on Broadway 

Reuters 

NEW YORK — “Oh! Calcut- 
ta!” has announced that It will 
dose on Sunday after running for 
13tt years on Broadway. The pro- 
ducers of the erode nude mwical 
said the show’s 3,959 performances 
was a record for a Broadway musi- 
cal. Producer Maria di Dia said the 
show was dosing for lack of busi- 
ness. 

Conceived by the late British 
critic Kenneth Tynan to celebrate 
“the pursuit of happiness through 
sex,” the show opened off-Broad- 
way in 1969. 


eat a smoked salmon off of — that 
is, if you can find a salmon in 
Valdez. But the t n am point is that 
Exxon gave it its best shot and now 
it’s Mother Nature’s turn to do 
some of the dirty work." 

“Joe, everyone knows you have 
been diligent in saving the shore- 
line of Alaska, but you have to 
admit there wouldn’t have been a 
spill if it hadn’t been far Exxon. 
Shouldn't a neutral party decide 
when it's time to hang up the tow- 
dr 

“The only ones to judge such an 
important matter are the stock- 
holders. After afl, the cost erf the 
cleanup is coming out of their 
pockets. Most of our stockholders 
care more about the environment 
than Exxon critics.” 

“Why is thatr 

“Because they have a vested in- 
terest in how much Exxon spends 
to dean up its mess. Unlike envi- 
ronmentalists, stockholders don’t 
let sentiment interfere in tough 
crude oil decisions. Exxon manage- 
ment could waffle at any time, but 
tbc^ragmatic stockholder never 

“I can see that the stockholders 
are less sentimental about Alaska's 
environment, but doesn’t a non- 
negotiaMe pullout jeopardize the 
good name of Exxon?” 

“No, because the American peo- 
ple are fair. They know good spills 
from bad spills. Valdez could have 
been a disaster if we hadn't cleaned 
up the rocks. The Alaskan shore- 
line is far more spic and span now 
than it was before the spilL If Ex- 
xon hadn't had such a top-flight 
tr aining program, the brave captain 
of Valdez might have beached his 
ship in San Francisco harbor.” 

“Or perhaps in one of the Great 
Lakes, 1 ' 1 added. 

Joe said, “If you want the truth, 
the reason Boron is signing off is 
that we're sick and tired of doing 
everybody rise's laundry. Do you 
know that I have personally 

cleaned rocks along tbe shore, andl 
am certain that the oQ on them did 
not come from our ship?” 

“If you were so sure, why didn’t 
you just throw those rocks back in 
the sear I asked. 

“Because Exxon doesn’t operate 
that way. When it comes to ml 
spills, our policy has always been to 
clean every stone — with no ques- 
tions asked. That's why we're 
known in the id business as Mr. 
Clean of the Sea.” 


A Zany Film Portrait 
Of the Young Einstein 


By Myra Forsberg 

Ne» York Tima Service 

N EW YORK — Tasmania, 
1905. A young apple fanner 
with carrot-colored hair that 
forms a mushroom cloud around 
his head roams the orchards with 
his pet Tasmanian dcvfl. Kit in- 
stead of worrying about harvest 
schedules or thunderstorms, he 

hue «n his rrifivt nothing less than 

the state of the universe. His 

pjinw is Albert Fjn^tfin anH ha is 
on the wage of formulating his 
iconoclastic theory of relativity. 

But this Em stern will not only 
calculate that E ■■ mc2; he will use 
this equation to split the atom and 
infuse bubbles into beer. And on 
the way to inventing that gemnifll 
musical genre roll ’n’ rock, be will 
woo the winsome Nobel Prize- 
winner Marie Curie, electrify the 
viola and save the lives of Freud, 
Edison and Darwin. 

The mortal who has dared to 
rewrite modem history is Yahoo 
Serious, 35, a director, co-produc- 
er, co-writer, co-editor and star of 
the new Australian movie “Young 
Einstein,” that has beat applaud- 
ed by Australian aiwtianras and 
critics. According to the movie's 
Australian distributor, it is the 

sixth highws l-g mwMwg film of aTI 

time in that country. Serious ap- 
peared cm the cover of the Austra- 
lian Time magazine tiri inter- 
viewed himself on a television 
news show. 

The movie is a zany Monty 
Pythonesque concoction that 
mixes sdentifiejokes with dopey 
sight gags. As Exnstdn, Serious is 
not above blowing himself up 
during an atom-splitting experi- 
ment or playing an electric viola 
while taking a bath. He even 
throws in his own verarm of “Ein- 
stein on the Beach”: Albert ’in- 
vents” the surfboard and tests his 
new toy by braving Godzilla- high 
waves. 

This madcap quality is reflect- 
ed in the director’s real-life 
pearance: he favors 
'60s attire — black checks and 
pink paisleys in particular — and 
a post-punk bride of Franken- 
ston haircut. But he makes it very 


clear in conversation that he 
wants to be taken seriously. 

And he will immediately dis- 
tance himself from that other off- 
beat Australian film star, Paul 
Hogan of “Crocodile Dundee” 
fame. “Some people ask, ‘Are you 
the new Paul Hogan?,’ but were 
like from a different planet,” Seri- 


The movie 
mixes scientific 
jokes with dopey 


ous says. “Hogan is a marketing 
guy. . . . When he’s speaking 
about his films, he’s always talk- 
ing about the marketing of th *ry| 
I cone from an art background, 
so the sensibility is different.” 

In fact, it was Serious’s stint at 
an Australian art college that led 
him in a convoluted way to film. 
“I realized that I was doing this 
thing that perhaps wasn’t art,” 
says the director, who was bon in 
New South Wales. “I embraced 
that Marcel Duchamp-Andy 
Warhol ethic that art is what one 
decides it shall be, and I set about 
actually destroying art as the ob- 
ject 

“And then 1 ended up going the 
f ull circle and making a hot-dog 
machine, putting four people in- 
side and calling it an artwork — it 
was a disaster. Then I was kicked 
out of art college for painting all 
these jokes on the front of the 
school.” 

It was during this time that Se- 
rious changed his name (from 
Greg Pead) and found his true 
vocation. “It hit me like a ton of 
bricks one day. I remember hav- 
ing a cup of coffee and I went 
'Well, look there is a giant canvas 
in every little town everywhere 
around the world. And on this 
giant canvas there are 24 frames 
of image on that screen every sec- 
ond and it’s the most wonderful 
living art form.’ 

“I then fell in love with die 
Chaplin principle of doing things, 
the Woody Allen- Spike Lee way. 


where you’re in control, where 
you write, act and direct” 

After Serious resolved to study 
film, he found an impressive 
teaming tod at a television star 
don. “I got their copy of ‘Dr. 
Strangekjve’ and was surprised to 
discover that film was m fact a 
language. It was like teaming 
Cantonese or French: you have to 
learn bow to speak in film. And I 
found out that many of the major 
directors were film editors so I 
spent a lot of time editing film. 
And h was great later on because 
in ‘Einstein’ I was trying to create 
my own genre: Lawrence of Ara- 
bia meets Bugs Bunny.” 

Serious spent five years on 
“Young Einstein,” his first fear 
ture film. After shooting a trader, 
be eventually received financing 
from such sources as the Austra- 
lian Film Commission and 
Warner Bros. When the S4 mo- 
tion comedy finally opened in 
Australia, Serious ventured into a 
local cinema to assess the reac- 
tions. *T had heard about this 
wide demographics. And this one 
couple that came out was this 7- 
year-old lrid her grandmoth- 
er. Now I didn’t think I'd get 70- 
y ear-old ladies going to see the 
movie. 

“But then I recalled this was 
like my first movie e xp er i ence, 
which was growing up in the bush 
cinema where the whole commu- 
nity goes to the one film. We'd all 
gp together — the rich and the 
poor — and the grandmothers 
would take the kids. And that was 
a wonderful moment, because I 
realized that I had rreulf a film 
that related to my own experi- 
ences.” 

But while the finish ed product 
may reflect his bush upbringing, 
he found the inspiration for bis 
story on the Amazon River. “1 
had done a lot of traveling in my 
20s, and when I was on the Ama- 
zon I was ready to make a state- 
ment about the individual," Seri- 
ous says. “And I saw this T-shirt 
on this Brazilian native. On it was 
an image of the 72-year-old Ein- 
stein sticking his tongue out, an 
image that seems to me very 
childlike. He saw the world 



Yahoo Serious the director aid star of “Yorag Einstein. 9 


through very childlike eyes — as if 
looking at them for the first time 
— winch I think is a quality of 

gpnrns 

“But I saw that T-shirt and, 
bang, I thought, ‘Oh yah, young 
Rustem.’ You know everyone 
thin ks of this gray-haired old pro- 
fessor, but he was in fact a 26- 
year-old office deck with that 
haircut who couldn't bold down a 
job when he came up with the 
theory of relativity. He was a wild 

man " 

Serious immediately decided to 
film a portrait of the srientist as a 
man and proceeded to re- 
Einstem'5 life and times. 
“What Einstein did at 16 is ask 
questions about the nature of the 
universe. Certainly an adult 
would say, “Oh, don’t worry about 
it,’ but he kept asking those same 
uestions as an adult. He was 
iwn to rebellion in every form. 

“Yet he was also a hnmamtar- 


que 

dra’ 


ten, a vulnerable h uman being, 
and he had that Australian adven- 
turer about h*m- It was those 
qualities I wanted to convey.” 

Ia conveying the adventurous 
ride of Einstein, Serious per- 
formed his own stunts. “I was 
striving for an artistic purity. In 
Buster Keaton’s work, there was 
never a moment wfaoe a stunt 
man or a special effect suddenly 
broke your belief in that charac- 
ter. I was going for the same sort 
of troth you find in a painting.” 

And m his cinematic “paint- 
ing!” he jfyj yHwl such Ea- 
stern contempor ari es as Marconi 
and the Wright brothers. “That 
tum-of- the-ccntury generation 
called the shots for the whde cen- 
tury. And the moat remarkable of 
th e m an w US Fiimteh i Hite film i« 
not a seudup of Einstein: it ■ a 
tribute. He was an archetypal in- 
dividual, and he certainly laid 
down a haircut back in 1905.” 


PEOPLE 

GakoayFfansReumd 
For Stolen Gold Flutes f 

The Irish flutist teKa Grim* 
said Monday he would offer a r? 
ward for die return of his five fa- 
vorite gold flutes, stolen last wed. 

He said the thief would ham (fiffi. 
culfy selling the instruments but he 
was not confident he would ever 
see"*" ' 


The ntusicim said, the flutes, cadi Hr 
valued at about 50,000 Swiss irS, M l 
(about $30,000) disappeared ten 
Wednesday at the rauwty station 
in Lucerne while he was loading 
luggage into his car after a tome? 
the United States and a holiday in fj 
London. Four erf the flutes were 14- If -ul 
karat grid, and one was nine-kintit 1,1 


gold. Three had diamonds in flfc 
end, he said. 

G . ... 

The Academy AWard-winnim 
actress Audrey U cpb n plans to 
add " Always" to her movie credits. 
Hepburn bas signed on to take part 
in the Steven Sp ielberg fihn — the 

story of a romance that grows wide 

many of the characters are fi ghting 

forest fins. She win tom a cast that 

already includes Rktai Dreyftx, 
Hofly Hunter, Job Goodens and 
Bred Johnson. “Always” is to be 
released in December. 

□ . 

Two weeks after Herbert Tonga, 
rqan’s death, the Salzburg Festive! 
bade farewell to in greatest mae- 
stro and mentor in a < 




live hour of music, with no i 
es. “His l«n g nn w t was music/’nid 1 
a footnote oftne program to ep 
plain the lack of nfWctnl trihwtffi j’ " 
Karajan, who dominated the Sah- ' 
burg musical scene for almost fau( \ 
decades, died of heart ftihne Ah 
16. He was 81. . . ■ ' 

□ > : 

More than SOjOOO Mozambicans 
jammed Maputo's National StadU 
urn Sunday to hear the British roi : 
artist Eric Oaptou. Hie has aba - 
performed in Botswana, Zimbabwe, ■ 
and Swaziland on his tour of saufr . 
era Africa. * 

O 

Melina Metcomi was reported in 
stable condition Sunday at Bctg : 
Israel Hospital in New Yak ate 
undergoing exploratory surgery. 

D - 1 . ■ 

Ricardo Midi, the mnsic dino^ 
tor of the La Scala opera house is J 
Milan and of the Pbuaddpbi^ Or- 7 
chestra, has been named an hemot : 
aiy ambassador by JeanPInc ’ 
Bocke, die United Nations H]g .' 
Qmmtissianer for Refugees. 
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l«E 

Exrnpfaod 220 sqjn. apcrtmrt, 
pmraac ww on Baa del Align, 
terroce, at osndirionin^ (fired Bt 
Justified price. 

dviCOM: 93 160656 



X t/: 1 

GREAT BRITAIN 

LONDON. CHBSEA SW3. Sumy piad- 
otorre. IflOB dnUn betiuan & ifr 
caption, raonp floden, modern 
tooan & bton. poaifl imiiuul 
quick stot £90,1X1. Tab Rome Ihdy 06- 
57974606 (day) 

MONACO 

nUNOPAUTY OF MONACO 

Far toe SAIL PURCHASE, D4TAL 
MANAGEMENT or ItSUHANCE ef 
REAL STATE PROPERTY 

cnrtoch 

AG EDI 

26 bk Bd Prinosae Chatotle 

MC 90000 MONACO 

Tet (3^915066110 ■ telex 479 417 MC 

PARIS & SUBURBS 

OWNB SB1S BROCHANT 

STUDIO; F 370000 

2 ROOMS: F 530,000 

Very beartifui raKMftoiLtft. 

100% eredS poatofa. T4 42 03 12 77 

NELALLY ST JAMES 

Superb 120 sqm, oaerioettog gtrdan. 
twrawdad by bdoony. faong Ml 6l 
aJm. lags recaption. _ 2 boAooim. 2 
bate, 2 patonL macTs man. Modern 
high dess brictog. TeL *7JAAAJ7 

4lh, 1UE ST LOUIS 

Sm floor, 93 spa, 2 bedraam, 

2 bobs. Inperfaa cootSSon. Rentable 
Garage. FSjoiooa T* 43804031 

AVE DE FCW-YOMC. appotHe BFFH. 
TOWBL Corner IMtwert. 18B aquv, 
4tb floor, beiaiy, double iraptioa 3 
bedrooms + niad", roan, 2 bone. 

NEAR OFOA BASTUE 
bnearimn, 3 roam. Tel: 48874592 

REAL ESTATE 

TO RENT/SHARE 

GREAT BRITAIN 

LONDCM WEST B4D Semcad oport- 
nwrto 1/2/3 beds mto 1 north. mV 
700 /v*. Tel 01-959-2242 or 4407341. 

PARIS AREA FURNISHED 

A NEW WAY OF 5TAYMG M PARS 

LE CLARiDGE 

FOR 1 WBKORMORE 
htoh doBStutfo, 2 or 3raam 
opatMBtt. FULLY EGWFPHJ 
MMBXAKRESaVAnONS 

Tab (1) 43 59 67 97 

AGGNCE CHAMPS EYSHS 

11, rue da CefiHto Fab 8to 
RriT^ngfrotn riadoi to 5 im 
BfcwkffW own loofl or itof mwL 

TH: 413532325 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


imprimtpar Offprim, 73 rue de I’EvangUe, 75018 Pais. 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 

AT HOME M PARS 

SHORT OR LONGTERM 
apatmnh far rani lunahed or not 

PARIS PROMO 

Estate Ago* - Propaty Managir 

25 Aw Ho*. 750081tora. 45 OS 60 

PAULDOUMS 

fieatono bridton. 60 to*. 

Mi Boor, Eft F82U0 net 

AIT: 45 03 33 85- 

SAINT GOMAMDES PRES 

Onrang shxfo. Fi^Oa Short tam 
Tefi J6 33 25 45 

PALAIS BOURBON 

to toemhotM, 6 rooms. 180 sun, far 
Sep. & Otol989. BTlaL 403 l 96JM. 













HKH 5TAMMUD furtohad qtart- 
merit. Bast ones. From 3 nmntos to 3 
years. Briadve. Tab 47-KL86JB. 

PARIS AREA UNFURNISHED 

Embassy Service 

8 AtnLMMaatoo 

75008 Parts 

YOUR REAL ESTATE 
AGGNT M PARIS 
45.6130.00 

FAX 42.89 .21.54 

USA 

NEW YORK - Mgihaltai LW Eaa 
S<to Lnnry A^ortmart, beanOily 

iwiajhKL 21s Hew, mar view. J. 
bedroom, Bring man, study, baton, 

<L NT, NY 10022 or phene Baby 
Mlw W piq 997-5TO USA 

REAL ESTATE 
WANTED/EXCHANGE | 


Dec 


EMPLOYMENT 


EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 

ADMNSTRATOR/OadSw Prodmr/ 
Mafia 6aajinei fires, TV, TheMer; 
Nnr York, Lot Aryitoi. Union — Tva 
done i nB Now bobng far dhar 
drifanang horizons jiuvla oorpo- 
re#e? fl«aa a* JZ12] 737-9286 w 
Write Bor lffl lSBEol 76to St Nnr 
YoritNYlOffliBA 

GENERAL POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE 

US GROUP OF FASHION /IBasMf 
firbfaJun tads M Inn joorafiefc 
far ib tons & Mini bureau. Srad 
CV, do Guadbv 5 nn tfAgueiieau, 
PabSto 

GENERAL POSITIONS 
WANTED 

SWISS LADY SBX5 PORTION 

MARKETING KFHBS4TAJIVE. 
Eosfah, Fronds Gemm, bafiaa. bai- 
Inrt nrfarenoat. Daafing veto aariou 
cawiiB only. Write tor Qaflre DF 
1687 ofa. P.O. Bon, CH-8600 
Dubendorf, Switzerland 

Hgillli 

DtSnNGUBHED LADY, PR npatanay 

4 Icngaugn leaks FA/PR to badness 
person for the month of AsguL Free 
totroveL Fait 46 37 68 54 

SECRETARIAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 

KUNBOT ^(8^ 

ouired, niefiih shitocaid. Bi&^io! 

floSto Vftto or photo: 138 Amt 
Vidor Huoo, 751 IA Paris. France. Tek 
(1) 47 2761 69. 

YOUNG WOMAN, DYNAMIC, pro- 
sedgNta far araeutom mbtanoa. 
Fonfar effiot otgonacdorL eapari- 
anoad and wBh stanagroptae doBs, 
sned nroowwr etc. Sbolbond emn- 
tioL US end SE Ada Free to trank 
Good salary aod profit during. Appty 
in hondwrrtog win pbota te riTBcot 
0570, 925Z1 JtmOf’oSaL fence a 
tol Knaki Cbpenhagen 45-J-63KF5 

BKH*naWi5T WANTH} dtfer Brifaty 
DrJi or Gvrooi ncriionabfi ftant* 
wriMn/radon FngErh & Frands. Able 
to type. A good fwart, with morokty d 
reqaKd.sSdCV 8. photo to Grated 
Sanetey, Joyxnm Clfi.4.. of 
Cuoamoa & Industry. 1 on de Friad- 
7500 B Pob. No pfaon cols 

ptoto- 



SECRETARIES AVAJLAHLE 

Pwi* 46 40 39 7a T>CyQ "^^^ 

EXFHdfflcro us. sracAXY 

EDUCATIONAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


adjunct 

on US mi- 
ld W89 


Fowhy Ibr MBA , 
toy base Naples, ^ 

Sept. » aW i Norj. wmo nauae 

ayautf ain theory end eiiber kdar- 
Wtomuie. o^lttaoi beheanour m Of- 

HKKE SE 


HOTELS 


GREAT BRITAIN 




iffiDi 


wur i iwm 

XtSbaeGnba 
' LendaL SW1W 1DJ 
TokOl-824-8415 
lba 926678 WUET G 
Fax> DI -834-841 5 

Smdl Onractor Tam Hom, 
df Stwsso Stfssm, 

Al modern fadSac. 

Fel EngMi bredefad todusno of rdns. 




E4995 + VAT 
. . lwS54J5 + VAT 

ALPMARHOm 


AUTO SERVICES 


IKB4SE PLATS nptorf Fad iobm 
Fnadxn, PO 2477, 6901 Luano S*rit- 
aeri atd. To l (911234126. * 844024 
Fdx(91 )237247 r We abo tonne cay cor 


AUTO SHIPPING 


T1AN5CAX 17 or da 
Ftam. Td 42256444. Ntoa 9321 3550. 
Artwop 233 9985, Coma 93394344 


AUTO RENTALS 


PASS 

Ail INCLUSIVE RATES 

FORD FK5TA 
TF290/DAY Fn875AVSfi 
FORD ESCORT 
FF375/DAY FF225D/WSC 
FORD SSKA 
FF490A>AYFF2S40/WfflC 

CENTRAL RENT-A^AR 

(l) 42605202 

NQ 9121 373T mna un 2 days 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


TRASCO R REMP i To* free new otd 
uod Ala, A«1 BMW, Fast Ma- 
cades, pd fa idy. JMtowgpy 
Voboi SMBdnmn 36, 2820 Bramo 
77. Gammy; The 346634. Ion. 
(0Hgl7flO2O5. Td- (01421/633044. 


TRASCO HBNB4 Mwodei + Aad 
Armored coi & iMdiad"faminre 
D-2ED0 
Fsse 


LOW COST FLIGHTS L 


ACCESS VOYAGE . C . 

OhWw RoandTrip - 
Naw York ROK F2000 1 

SotFnniico FI 590 F3180 

tea A ng el a FI 390 rai® j 1 - 

A4on*a H/Ys HiflO 

■Ddb* F1795 E33B0 A . . 

Orogo R400 Vm f- - - 

ifew . F14PS P2980 . 

Wmtonrton R560 F2920 — ' 

Wcrtred n000 H890 

F2250 F4095 

fio da Jonaro F3195 F315D .. 

M F4595 F655E 

Tokyo R990 E675B . 

CoUacai FI 690 F2780 

, ntd more dastourtom _ : 

Drirouiaon 1st & busnen (ins 
Eo/ rs yubpd IQ modfkaiaa . _ - 

hdtonvnn'apiy . 

Tek(l) 40.13JKUH 8 4t21.44.9» 

6 ran FtoiaUnt, 75001 Pah v 
Meta • RBI OMeM Im HJa - . 
fie. 175.11!)_anddbo i-. _ 

ACCESS IN LYONS 
T atr Oa it lyonagis, 129 roe Sartoa* 

59003 Lyons. Tdip6) 78 63 67 77 , 

Book now by phone wflh credE on 


WORLDWIDE idndutod dn»An 6 
toe lowed avar dnoourti aeoaowjr; 
Id don cerfare Gedd cods pooito 
Ferib 43 59 59 13 a Faa 42 56BB 


Page 6 
FOR MORE 
CLASSIFIEDS 


!&■/» 


Mom Your OaetHM Ad Cteiddy and Earify 

In Am 

INnRNATIOtlAL HBIAID THBUIK 
Houaofwq 

Faria: (For dareSed onM 
0)46379385. 

T«j 613395. Fxj 


1 61 3395, Fxj 46379970. 

BAtOPI 


Torris: 710797. 

SOUTH AIKICA 


Fcae (020)7576^^^ 
Attenec 361-8397/3603421. 

r np anlit yn. 45 PI 429325. 


*W917367«.' 
U«l # _Fia 727310. 


li«41L 

H riainhL 64741 2. 
btanbufc 1479315/1320300. 
. Tju 26388 OOVITR. 

w 

Fx: 247735V. 

B3W802. 

Ttti 262009. fit: 2402254, 
Madri d; 45MB91/45S3306. 
M Ri o . 5462573. 

I** 67M437. 
»««*d«(0B7V20949. 

T-l Avtv. 0W& K9. 
Vton«* Contod Frankfurt. 

. WORTH AMERICA 


Ftarid*| 

Feoc 1 . 

Howh«:(7]3) 627^930. 

Tu 910481 4296. 

Fx.- 7136273758. 

u «.a ,SMS »- 

fin 7138518537. 

New Yorfa pi 2 752389a 
572 7212. 

. T ^<^.1/5.fafc7g87a5L 

San rwuJ i Lu. (41i 

Tst.690 
Toronto; (414 

Tit; I 

fit 416 5855275, 


706)4 08. 

lAtWAWUCA 

: 236 9747 -2S66(Ml 
k Alraa: 3136B86 
CnriHiam bated to N.Y. 

T«L, (212)6846601. 

Caata Rka {304 24064Z 
Tics 1090RACSA. 
Gooyono4:522B15. 

Tn.3196 
Uikc 417952. 

Medea: 535 31 64. 

Rio de Janabac QZ1 2325273 

MDMBIMT 


:62443a 
Bahretoc 27074T. 
■ton* 341 <57/8/9. 


Fas 806-733 1009 


EMb 416531 
Dobed: 224161. 
JtofcUs667-lSXL ' 
Nairobi: 339 801 
Tx: 22267. 

Omare 7041 B& 

muff 

Breiglreh: 283244. 
BanOnyi 4137396. 
HMgKeng,5eiSa60a- 
Karadd pUdtovi 51 
Ktomdr 222766 
Mredta- 817 07 49. 
Sedfifc734761T. 
Sne^ow 2236478/9. 

Tamm 7S 4425*- 
Taltyw 504-1921 

AUWAUA 

St Hda: (GG) 525 32 44 

NWYI1AIANP 

Aaddretd: 775 12a 


iv'. 1 . 

■V - • 

V:! : 

v. ( - 


V 

V.S • 
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